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On May 4, 1977, Sarah Leslie Wallace retired as 
publications officer of the Library of Congress, tak- 
ing with her a Distinguished Service Award—the Li- 
brary’s highest commendation—as well as the best 
wishes of hundreds of friends and colleagues, an 
English setter from the Publications Office staff, and 
an urge to take up hang-gliding (or is it hang 
gliding, or hanggliding? Where are you, Sarah, now 
that we really need you?) from Sandia Peak outside 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, where she will be relax- 
ing, probably for the first time since her arrival 
at the Library of Congress fourteen years ago. 

No less important than what she takes with her, 
however, is the rich legacy she leaves behind. Most 
obvious to the readers of this note will be the fifty- 
five issues of the Quarterly Journal which she edited. 
Her first editor’s note, published in January 1964, 
quoted a German proverb—‘Man changes often, 
but gets better seldom”—as a preface to her remark 
that “with this issue the editors have changed the 
cover, the title, the format, and the date of The 
Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions.” Sub- 
scribers to the Quarterly Journal were to observe 
that, contrary to proverbial predictions, it sub- 
sequently got better often. 

Sarah Wallace’s innovations were not, of course, 
restricted to the QJ. She was also responsible for 
the many other publications of the Library of Con- 
gress, and the broad expansion of the Library’s pub- 
lishing program under her direction was accom- 
panied by extensive improvements. In addition to 
the numerous honors awarded not only to the QJ 


Editor's Note 


but to a wide variety of other LC publications pre- 
pared during her tenure, she leaves behind a tradi- 
tion of excellence that will challenge and stimulate 
her successors. 
Ww 

Sarah Wallace also left behind instructions that 
her name be dropped from the title page as of July 
1977—-we are refusing to comply, since the July 
issue was prepared under her editorship—and that 
the editor’s note be written by the assistant editor. 
In the latter case we are adhering to the spirit of 
her suggestion, although the result will be quite 
different from what she intended. We have gathered 
together a number of quotations from her previous 
editor’s notes as an epitome (note the usage, Sarah) 
of the philosophy that shaped the Q/ for almost half 
its life. 


w 

In her first note Sarah Wallace promised that “the 
Quarterly Journal will report on how the Nation 
uses the gold in its treasurehouse of knowledge,” a 
theme reflected in many subsequent issues. On vari- 
ous occasions she explored the role of the librarian, 
with emphasis on the dissemination of the written 
word in a free society: 


An essential element in the life of a notable book is the 
librarian who savors its contents, relishes its beauty, and 
preserves them both. Not a miser hoarding treasure for 
his own lonely gratification, he is rather a generous guard- 
ian assuring the continued existence of the great books 
of all ages and their never-ending use. 
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The Quarterly Journal editors are ready to abandon all 
ambassadorial aspirations save one, the duty outlined by 
Warszewicki “to inform justly and precisely.” That the 
Journal tries to do in the many fields in which the Library 
is actively interested. 


Some ideas will warm and strengthen the spirit and even, 
as in Biblical days, heal its wounds. Others sparkle with the 
heady intoxication of discovery, the stimulation of new 
concepts. Thought must be shared with others if it is to 
reach its full value and final goal. 


And one of the joys of the Publications Office staff is to 
have a part in making known the discoveries that scholars 
are continually unearthing in materials found in the na- 
tional collections. 


Errors, magnifications, and fabrications exist in every age, 
but only to the careful reader, the one who questions, 
weighs, and compares, are the falsehoods of his own genera- 
tion apparent. It is this careful reader, multiplied a 
hundred-fold, who becomes the guardian of truth in writing 
and publishing. He is the one who gives silent, unseen 
encouragement to those authors, editors, and publishers 
who, day after day, quietly maintain their integrity, their 
respect for the reader, and their regard for truth in the 
face of sales charts and financial statements. 


Yet today, 20 years after the proclamation of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, close to 750 million of the 
world’s adults can neither read nor write. Of the billion 
and more who enjoy both capabilities, how many use these 
precious gifts to preserve freedom, to ensure justice? 

Man’s right to read has been fought for on many 
grounds, in many ages, by many men. It is a battle that is 
being fought today. It is axiomatic that every freedom 
carries with it a responsibility. The freedom to read lays on 
those who would claim it the responsibility of reading 
widely, reading critically, reading attentively. Most im- 
portant of all, to the one who can read falls the terrible 
burden of thinking, Every man who reads must pay for 
his good fortune if we are to preserve what Jefferson called 
“a due degree of liberty.” 


In discussing one of the many treasures presented 
to the Library of Congress by Lessing J. Rosenwald, 
she remarked: 


Dated about 1479, Johannes Nider’s Praeceptorium divinae 
legis, in a beautiful contemporary chained binding, is one 
of the books in the latest gift. No longer chained to a 
lectern, it is itself a symbol of the collection, also released 
through the owner’s generosity—that the people of the 
Nation may share its beauties, its value, and its recorded 
knowledge. 


Sarah Wallace’s particular interest in the Ameri- 
can Revolution is evidenced in the extensive series 


of Bicentennial publications produced by the 
Library. It is also apparent in such statements as: 


Knee-deep in the Bicentennial of the American Revolution, 
certain members of the Library staff—the QJ editor among 
them—show an alarming tendency to forget what century 
they are in. They speak of “the coming fiscal year, 1774,” 
or make plans to “open the exhibition in 1775,” or date 
letters, checks, memos, or timesheets with any year between 
1763 and 1789. 


One cannot help but cherish a fondness for men pre- 
occupied with the cares and dangers of incipient rebellion 
who yet found time to deal with the concerns of family 
and friends, to savor society, and to appreciate a pretty 
woman. 


An article on the Children’s Book Section called 
forth the following comments: 


But children are individualists. It takes time for them to 
develop the adult protective habit of accepting what seems 
to be approved by their peers. As the old phrase goes, they 
know what they like. And it is encouraging that Humpty 
Dumpty is falling from new and modern walls, that 
Cinderella continues to go to the ball in many lands and 
in many costumes, that the delightful heroes and heroines 
created by the Brothers Grimm assume fresh faces and 
different dress from the pencils of young and creative 
designers, and that the Owl and the Pussy-Cat travel on, 
now hoisting their pea-green sail in French waters. 


The magic of words on paper intrigued Sarah 
Wallace: 


Paper endures all, so runs the French proverb; paper is 
patient, says the German. The writer facing the blank 
white sheet before him hesitates to try that patient endur- 
ance with any casual words of his. But paper’s long suffer- 
ance of human ideas through the centuries has won for 
it a host of friends and lovers, extending far beyond the 
authors and artists who fill its blankness with the creations 
of their imaginings. 


In endless combinations those 26 letters have produced 
both the poetry that feeds the soul and the prose that feeds 
the world’s workaday trade. In one man’s hands they 
fashion the wooden words of a business letter, in another’s 
the singing sound of a sonnet, and in still another’s the 
brittle glitter of the sales slogan. Shakespeare used them to 
write Hamlet, Lincoln the Gettysburg Address, and e.e. 
cummings his lowercase poetry. 


Sometimes her candor was slightly startling : 


By the time this issue of the Quarterly Journal reaches the 
galley stage, the staff of the Library’s Publications Office 





can settle into the quiet state of frenzy—as opposed to the 
usual frustrated desperation—that passes for relaxation 
in any publishing operation. 


In the best regulated editorial offices, on occasion sense 
gives way to nonsense. So it was with the LC Publications 
Office in the harried period before this issue of the 
Quarterly Journal went to press. 


An editor asking for reaction often resembles a fisherman 
casting into a birdbath. 


With some chagrin the editor recalls writing in the last 
issue that “it takes the most courageous or the most foolish 
of prophets to attempt any forecasts for 1975.” And with 
that we proceeded to outline some of the forthcoming 
issues of the Quarterly Journal. Now, wondering which of 
the two adjectives to apply to our prophecies, 


The editor’s note for April 1977, which contains 
many additional surprises, must be read in its 
entirety. 

But the perpetual struggle to produce editorial 
perfection was her real obsession: 


Before it goes to press, however, the copy must be edited 
for style and the final battle waged to rout the demons that 
attack every work destined for publication. Operating in 
secret, these enemies delete one “‘m” from “‘accommodate,” 
transpose figures, tamper with diacritics, add an extra “e” 
to “judgment,” cunningly drop one “i” from Juilliard, 
call a man Henry Brown in one chapter and Herbert Brown 
in another, insert a tiny “not” in an affirmative statement, 
and slip in a singular verb after a plural noun. 


There is a belief that human beings should not tempt the 
gods by producing a perfect work. And some deliberately 
make a slight error to let the evil spirits out. The editors 
of the Quarterly Journal wish its readers to be aware that 
there are no evil spirits in the April 1970 issue because 
they were given several exits. 
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Other people’s misuse of the English language seems to be 
a subject that tempts almost every editor at one time or 
another to take pen in hand. 


It is always dangerous for one in the publishing field to 
offer any criticism of grammar, punctuation, or spelling. 
Too often the printer of the piece will inject, unbeknown 
to the writer, an error worse than the one against which 
he has declaimed. 


One of the occupational drawbacks to being an editor is 
that one cannot read anything without mentally editing it. 


Having begged and borrowed from Sarah Wal- 
lace’s published editor’s notes, we shall now steal 
outright from her unpublished rough draft of a note 
that was originally to have appeared in the present 
issue: 


One of the rewards of editing the QJ lies in working with 
the people who create the articles in an issue. In the 
course of discussing their manuscripts they reveal hobbies, 
interests, talents, and knowledge about out-of-the-way 
subjects. Often author and editor are led down bypaths 
that diverge widely from the subject of the article in ques- 
tion but that prove equally absorbing and, in fact, may 
lead to future articles. Common enthusiasms, likes and dis- 
likes, come to light to the enrichment of both participants. 
Some of the QJ authors are known to the editor only 
through correspondence, but distance renders the friend- 
ships and exchanges no less warm. 


Our many authors, both within and outside the 
Library of Congress, will agree with the Q/ staff 
that the association with Sarah Wallace has indeed 
been a warm and enriching experience. FM 





Our national anthem, as everyone knows, was born 
in battle during the British attack on Baltimore in 
September 1814.1 How, then, can a study of it 
intrude upon America’s Bicentennial celebrations? 
Because Francis Scott Key wrote his remarkably 
hardy poem to fit a tune he had liked and remem- 
bered for ten years or more. That tune came not 
from the new-born states but from their Mother 
England. No one can be sure exactly when the tune 
first reached these shores, but there is now good 
reason to believe that the melody had been com- 
posed in London by the year 1777. 

Then what of the common assertion that “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” comes from an old English 
drinking song? What of the intermittent com- 
plaints in the press and in letters to members of 





William Lichtenwanger was head of the Reference Sec- 
tion in the Music Division from 1960 to 1974. He is a 
former editor of the Music Library Association’s journal 
Notes and has edited and contributed to various other 
publications. 


by William Lichtenwanger 


Congress and to their Library that our national 
anthem is both unsingable and unsuitable? Perhaps 
the most lurid of these complaints was voiced in a 
fourteen-page article that began: 


Our national anthem is about as patriotic as “The 
Stein Song,” as singable as Die Walkiire, and as American 
as “God Save the Queen.” ... 

Not only is “The Star-Spangled Banner” unsingable and 
unpeaceable, but it’s un-American as well. Back in the 
1700s a bunch of rakes and roués belonging to the Anacre- 
ontic Society of London decided they needed a song. to 
accompany their shameless carryings-on at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern. Two members, Ralph Tomlinson and 
John Stafford Smith, got together and quickly came up 
with something called “To Anacreon in Heav’n,” a ditty 
dedicated to the grand Dirty Old Man of Greek poetry. 
Each verse of the lyrics—just to give you an idea of what 
it was all about—closed with the couplet, 


And, besides, I’ll instruct ye, like me, to intwine 
The Myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s Vine.” 
What is the actual truth about the Anacreontic 
Society and its song? “Did that society,” as a mem- 
ber of a congressional subcommittee once asked, 
“do anything but drink, according to this folk- 
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lore?” * Was its song really a drinking song, or was 
it something even worse? And did John Stafford 
Smith, whoever he was, in fact compose the music, 
as nearly everyone in recent decades has assumed? 
What facts lie beneath “this folklore” ? 


The Anacreontic Society 

Anacreon was indeed a Greek poet, born about 
572 B.c. in the Ionian town of Teos. According to 
tradition, he died at the age of 85, perhaps 
Athens, where he lived after 522 at the court of 
Hipparchus. His relatively small cache of surviving 
verse is usually characterized by such adjectives as 
urbane, witty, and ironic, and to a considerable ex- 
tent it does celebrate the twin joys of love and 
wine—Venus and Bacchus. 
But he was not the festive drunkard or amorous dotard 
of tradition. This reputation is due to the multitude of 
Hellenistic and Byzantine imitators, whose “‘Anacreontea” 
overemphasized the erotic and bibulous element, and 
substituted sugary, though sometimes charming, frivolity 
for the graceful freshness of the original. The earlier 
Anacreon exercised some influence on Horace; it was the 
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pseudo-Anacreontic verse which was largely responsible 
for the poet’s popularity in European literature, especially 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.‘ 

In England, this post-Restoration popularity of 
‘‘Anacreontics,” as they were called, coincided with 
the rise of an even more pervasive cultural phenom- 
enon, the gentlemen’s club. The reader can easily 
cite his own examples: Boodle’s, the Kit Kats, the 
Sublime Society of Beef-Steaks, the Royal Society 
Club. Over the course of a century and a half there 
were quite literally hundreds of clubs, each cen- 
tered around food, literature, science, music, or 
some other facet of gentlemanly living.® The best 
known of the musical clubs was the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen’s Catch Club, initiated in 1761; and 
surely the best known of all was The Club, later 
known as The Literary Club, formed by Samuel 
Johnson and Joshua Reynolds in 1764. Shortly 
after that came that “bunch of rakes and roués” 
known as the Anacreontic Society: 


It was begot and christened by a Mr. S—th (1) about the 
year 1766, at a genteel public-house near the Mansion- 
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First sheet-music edition of “The Anacreontic Song,” pub- 
lished circa 1777-81 (third page not shown). 


house, was nursed at the Feathers and Half-moon Taverns 
in Cheapside, and received a great part of its establish- 
ment at the London Coffee-house (2). 

The society at this house consisted of 25 members, 
and each member admitted his friend. Applications for 
admittance at this time became so numcrous, it was 
thought necessary to remove the society to a house where 
the accommodations were more spacious. It was there- 
fore carried to the Crown and Anchor in the Strand (3), 
and the number of members increased to 40, with the 
former indulgence of admitting friends. The year fol- 
lowing, ten new members were admitted, and friends in- 
troduced the alternate nights only. About two years since 
(4) the number of members were increased to fourscore 
(5), and each member admits a visitor as before. The 
subscription at present is three guineas, and to a new 
member three and a half. The expense to non-subscribers 
is six shillings. The society opens generally about the 
middle of November, and their entertainments are on 
every other Wednesday till the twelve nights are accom- 
plished. The concert, which consists of the best performers 
(who are honorary members) in London, begins at half 
past seven, and ends at a quarter before ten. The com- 
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pany then adjourn to another room, where an elegant 
supper is provided; in the mean time, the grand room 
is prepared for their return. The tables at the upper end 
of the room are elevated for the vocal performers. Here 
conviviality reigns in every shape, catches and glees in their 
proper stile, single songs from the first performers, imita- 
tions by gentlemen, much beyond any stage exhibition, 
salt-box solos, and miniature puppet-shews; in short, every 
thing that mirth can suggest. 

The following, classical song, written by poor Ralph 
Tomlinson, their late president, is chorused by the whole 
company, and opens the mirth of the evening. 


(1) Mr. S—th, better known amongst his acquaint- 
ance by the familiar appellation of Jack S—th, is a Dog 
at a Catch, and a corner-stone of Society. 

(2) Mr. Bellas, President. 

(3) Mr. Tomlinson, President. 

(4) Mr. Mulso, President. 

(5) The present members consist of Peers, Common- 
ers, Aldermen, Gentlemen, Proctors, Actors, and Polite 
Tradesmen.® 


Then followed the text under the heading “Anac- 
reontic Song.” 

Although shorter, later, and less precise as a 
source of information on the society, Charles Mor- 





ris’s The Festival of Anacreon . . . nevertheless pro- 
vides some additional items of interest: 


In the infant state of this admirable institution, the 
members met as they now do, once a fortnight, dur- 
ing the winter season, at the London Coffee-house, on 
Ludgate-hill, who were chiefly of the sprightly class of 
citizens; but the popularity of the club soon increased the 
number of its members, and it was found expedient to 
remove the mecting to a place where the members could 
be more commodiously accommodated; the Crown and 
Anchor in the Strand was accordingly fixed on, where 
this meeting has ever since been held. 

ANACREON, the renown’d convivial Bard of ancient 
Greece, as distinguished for the delicacy of his wit, as he 
is for the easy, elegant, and natural turn of his poesy, is 
the character from which this society derives its title, 
and who has been happily celebrated in the Constitutional 
Song, universally acknowledged to be a very clas- 
sical, poetic, and well-adapted composition; and if our 
information does not mislead us, it was written by a 
gentleman of the Temple, now dead, whose name was 
Tomlinson, and originally sung by Mr. Webster, and 
afterwards by Charles Bannister . . .; for to do justice to 
the song, a very animated execution is requisite: that 
power of voice, happy discrimination, and vivacity, which 
seems peculiar to the well-known exertions of Mr. Ban- 
nister in this composition, never fail of producing him 
what he justly merits—unbounded applause. 

Mr. Hankey, the Banker, a gentleman highly spoken of, 
as a man of polished manners and most liberal senti- 
ments, now presides at this meeting, by whose manage- 
ment, in conjunction with the other directors, every thing 
is conducted under the influence of the strictest propriety 
and decorum. 

The Concert, which commences at eight o’clock, and 
concludes at ten, is entirely composed of professional men 
in the first class of genius, science, and execution, which 
the present musical age can boast of. After the concert 
is over, the company adjourns to a spacious adjacent 
apartment, partake of a cold collation, and then return 
to the concert-room, where the remainder of the evening 
is totally devoted to wit, harmony, and the God of wine.’ 


In April 1783 an unnamed correspondent—pos- 
sibly English but more likely German or some other 
nationality—provided the earliest known descrip- 
tion of the Anacreontic Society to foreign readers: 


Some weeks ago I was invited to a concert in this 
neighborhood. . . . About ten o’clock we went into an- 
other room for supper. While we were there the concert 
hall took on another shape: tables and benches were set 
out, and the platform formerly occupied by the orchestra 
was now taken over by singers, and the tables were pro- 
vided with punch, shrub [“Bischoff”], and wine. That 
was the way we found things after supper, and it was not 
unpleasant to sit with a glass of punch and listen to good 
singing without instruments. They sang mostly canons, 
and very well. The singers who likewise sat behind the 
tables on the platform and were mostly amateurs, joined 
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in with the punch, and the President announced the toasts. 
I hope to furnish you a detailed report on this organiza- 
tion that I trust will not be unwelcome.® 


The picture that so far emerges of the Anacreon- 
tic Society meetings—tripartite in form, convivial 
but “of the strictest propriety and decorum,” de- 
voted to music both instrumental and vocal and to 
suitable food and drink as well—continues to hold 
as other sources are consulted. Oscar Sonneck, in 
preparing his 1914 report, a watershed in “Star- 
Spangled Banner” literature, apparently did not 
ferret out contemporary newspaper reviews or ac- 
counts of the meetings.® The Times of London, now 
available in a run complete from the paper’s ori- 
gin in January 1785 as the Daily Universal Register, 
published approximately fourteen notices on the 
activities of the Anacreontic Society through 1795. 
The following account, written in 1787, is believed 
to be the earliest the Times printed: 

ANACREONTIC sociETy. Wednesday the Annual Meeting 
of this truly convivial and respectable Society, was cele- 
brated at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. The new room, 
which was opened upon this occasion, was at once ele- 
gant, brilliant, and convenient. Above two hundred mem- 


bers sat down to an excellent dinner, which was served up 
in a capital stile. 

In the absence of Mr. Hankey, Mr. Williamson took 
the Chair—Mr. Bannister’s illness preventing him from 
appearing in public, the Anacreontic Song was given by 
Mr. Sedgwick in a very pleasing and masterly style. . . . 

. at ten o’clock on Wednesday night, the majority 
of the company departed, highly pleased with their enter- 
tainment.” 


The absence of any reference to the initial con- 


cert and the unusually early hour of departure (by 
“the majority”) suggest that each season may well 
have begun with an annual business meeting at 
which the concert was omitted. The allusion to 
“members” only, rather than to “members and visi- 


tors,” strengthens the force of this suggestion; 
though certainly it would be wrong to deduce too 
much from a single instance. 

Of the other notices of the Anacreontic meetings 
for the 1787-88 season, especially noteworthy is one 
in which the writer comments on the entire concert 
program, a program gargantuan by today’s stand- 
ards. Put in tabular form, it consisted of: 

Two Haydn symphonies (“from the last set dedi- 
cated to his Royal Highness the Duke of York”— 
ie., nos. 85, 86, and 87, published in London 
though not elsewhere with this dedication and 
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generally known today as the last three of the six 
‘‘Paris” symphonies) . 

Between these two symphonies, a piano trio from 
the pen of Johann Baptist Cramer, not quite seven- 
teen years old, who played piano, with his father 
Wilhelm Cramer (who led the Anacreontic Society’s 
orchestra from his position as first violinist) on vio- 
lin and “Mr. Smith” on violoncello. 


A violin concerto, composer unnamed, the solo 
played by Mr. Cramer Senior. 


A duet on the horns by the two Leanders. 


A duet for violin and violoncello by one Boaghi, 
played by Messrs. Cramer and Smith. 


Linley’s “elegant little ballad of Primroses deck,” 
sung by Charles Dignum accompanied by the or- 
chestra (“but we think it would have been more 
pleasing . . . with the voice alone”). 


. and the concert concluded with a remarkably 
grand symphony,” composer unidentified.** 


Perhaps all the evidence is not yet in, but one 
might venture to suggest that the rakes and roués 
of today have not the staying power of their Geor- 
gian forefathers. Fortunately for all concerned, sup- 
per was then served in the adjoining room; but it 
turned out to be the chief target of criticism in the 
Times review: 


Upwards of two hundred sat down to supper—the 
musical amateurs had been highly feasted; but those who 
preferred substantials to sweet airs were much dis- 
appointed. 

A view of a large room, with elegantly decorated walls, 
is not sufficient to a hungry appetite. It is therefore rec- 
ommended to Mr. Hope, to pay some little attention in 
future to the mouths of his guests; their ears are well- 
feasted, and there is but what we now suggest wanting 
on his part to render the entertainments of the evening 
highly finished. Things did not go off with glee after 
supper, which may be fairly attributed to the unworthi- 
ness of that entertainment, if it may be so called.” 


The Times reporter (anonymous, in those times) 
was Clearly among those who preferred “substan- 
tials to sweet airs”; and he clearly used the term 
musical amateurs in its original sense of “lovers of 
music.” 


Over the years exceptions to the society’s usual 
patterns did occur. Perhaps because Easter was 
unusually early in 1788—March 23—the season’s 
normal schedule of twelve to fourteen meetings 
began and ended over a month earlier than the 
customary November—May period, and the ordi- 


nary sequence of concert hall-supper room—concert 
hall was for once altered: 

The meeting on Wednesday evening, the last for this 
season, was the most numerous and convivial one during 
the winter. ... 

The company retired to the Great Room to supper; and 
a stage was erected for the vocal performers at the upper 
end. 

The great inconvenience which the members and visi- 
tors had experienced on former occasions were removed 
by their continuing in the same room to finish the even- 
ing’s entertainment. 

As soon as the tables were cleared, ‘“Non nobus Dom- 
ini,’ was sung with great effect; the Anacreontic Song, 
by Mr. Sedgwick, followed. . . . 

The whole was conducted with such order and regu- 
larity, as reflects the highest credit on the President and 
Managers of the Society.” 

The Anacreontic Socety meetings of the next 
season were reported only twice in the Times, and 
those of the 1789-90 season not at all. Very likely 
there were three entirely separate reasons for this 
hiatus. The first is made clear in a report published 
on November 21, 1788: “The State of his Majesty’s 
health . . . had its strong effect. Conviviality lost 
its usual power; and the meeting broke up at an 
early hour. . . . The supper room was but thinly 
attended. The feast was more for the mind than 
the body. . . .” 

King George III had suffered his first major at- 
tack of what was then referred to in terms ranging 
all the way from indisposition to madness. But after 
some months he seemingly recovered, and it is hard 
to believe so popular and well-established a group 
would have been permanently stricken by His 
Majesty’s misfortune. One has only to turn the 
pages of the Times in that period to see that pre- 
cious space was reserved almost daily for reports on 
the sovereign’s condition. A similar shortage of news 
space resulted the following year after the Bastille 
was stormed, for events in France claimed a major 
share of the Times’s columns. Then in the spring 
and summer months of 1790 the Crown and Anchor 
was torn down and rebuilt, providing more com- 
modious quarters not only for the Anacreontic So- 
ciety but for other organizations that met there.” 

By the autumn of 1790, the Crown and Anchor 
was back in business and the Anacreontic Society 
returned to its place in an occasional Friday issue 
of the Times. A report on what must have been one 
of the high points in the musical life of the society 
follows: 





The meeting of last Wednesday evening was not only 
the fullest, but the most convivial that has been this 
season. The company seemed to be in full glee, and deter- 
mined to be merry. 

Mr. Haypn, from Vienna, was introduced to the meet- 
ing, for the first time, and received by Mr. Hankey, the 
President, with great civility. On entering the Concert 
room he was greatly applauded, and the band very oppor- 
tunely played one of his charming concertos [symphonies]. 
Perhaps Mr. Haydn never heard his compositions done so 
much justice to. 

Young HumMEL, from Vienna, a boy about twelve years 
of age, astonished the company with a most admirable 
performance of a favourite English ballet, with varia- 
tions, on the harpsichord. Perhaps there never was a 
stronger instance of youthful genius and musical skill. 

The Anacreontic song was sung by Mr. Incledon, who 
likewise favoured the company with two other airs, and 
in a manner that delighted them to a degree of enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Incledon may be proud of the unanimous ap- 
plause which succeeded them. Catches and glees made 
up the rest of this charming entertainment.” 


As with many human endeavors, disaster seems 
to have befallen the society through an excess of 
success. The earliest hint of trouble appears in the 
London Gazetteer, which contains a notice of the 
“Haydn concert” that took place on January 12, 


1791: 


The Society met on Wednesday, at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern in the Strand, and was very numerously 
attended. 

The concert, led by Cramer, was a selection from the 
best masters, and executed with wonderful effect. Before 
the grand finale the celebrated Haydn entered the room, 
and was welcomed by the Sons of Harmony with every 
mark of respect and attention. The band played one of 
his best overtures [symphonies], with the performance of 
which he expressed himself highly gratified; after which 
he retired amid the plaudits of the whole assembly. 

In the course of the evening Parke gave a solo on the 
hautboy, and the younger Cramer and Master Hummel 
exhibited their surprising abilities on the Piano-Forte. 

A small party of ladies occupied the gallery that over- 
looks the Concert-Room seemingly so pleased with the 
instrumental performance, that they returned after supper, 
joining chorus with “Anacreon in Heaven,” and his con- 
vivial votaries, till “Sigh no more, Ladies,” gently whis- 
pered the restraint which modesty ever imposes on the 
midnight crew. 

Neither Dignum nor Sedgwick were there—but Incle- 
don, Bernard, Mess. Cooke, Hooke, &c. &c. contributed 
all in their power to make up the deficiency, and the 
meeting did not break up till near two o’clock yesterday 
morning.”® 


C. F. Pohl’s book Mozart and Haydn in London 
sets the stage for Haydn’s visit to London by giving 
short accounts of the various London musical orga- 
nizations, among them the Anacreontic Society. 
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Although Pohl does not identify any of his sources 


of information, he not only mentions the presence 


of ladies but provides the earliest known printed 


reference to a certain amount of prolonged 


carousing: 


This musical society in the nineties held all fourteen 
of its meetings, beginning in December, in the ballroom 
of the Crown and Anchor in the Strand. The committee 
is made up mostly of merchants and bankers. Besides vocal 
works, the society also performs symphonies and quartets. 
Here Dr. Arnold was again the conductor (in 1785 he 
had dedicated to the society a select collection of Anacre- 
ontic songs). The concerts began around seven o’clock in 
the evening. After the performance of a symphony by 
Kozeluch, Pleyel, Le Duc, Mozart, or Haydn, in which 
Cramer functioned as leader, there would follow a quartet 
by Pleyel or Haydn played by Cramer, Mountain, Black, 
and Smith, and some solo pieces. Then the company made 
its way to supper in an adjoining hall, where some 180 
to 200 persons took their places at three tables. 

After the meal, the Anacreontic Song (“To Anacreon 
in Heaven”) would be sung by Charles Bannister, 
Dignum, or Incledon. Then would follow some solo songs 
and a varied series of lively catches and glees, sung by 
Webbe, Danby, Dignum, Hobbs, Sedgwick, Suett 
[Knyvett?], Incledon. The last-named is in particular often 
mentioned as singing “The Banks of the Tweed.” During 
the supper they were certain to admit some ladies, who 
could look out from the orchestra gallery and watch the 
high jinks—which, as it appears, they found very much 
to their liking, so that it was a nuisance to be reminded 
that the time had come to withdraw when “the power 
of the wine began to overcome the gentleness of the 
myrtle.” So far as the masculine part of the company was 
concerned, however, Dr. Arnold knew how to hold their 
attention so that for most of them it was close to three 
o’clock in the morning before they remembered hearth and 
home; indeed, “they blushed not if on occasion the sun 
itself lighted them on their way home from their revels 
[Schwelgereien].” 


Ladies in the gallery at the Anacreontic Society? 
Less than three weeks after Haydn’s visit, the 
Times reports: “The ANacREoNTIC MEETING of 
last Monday evening was by far the fullest of this 
season, as well as the most convivial we have wit- 
nessed for some years. . . . The Ladies through 
the lattices of the Orchestra looked like a seraglio 
of Turkish beauties.” Farther down in the same 
column, not a part of the review itself, a startling 
complaint catches the eye: “The ladies stay too 
long after supper at the ANACREONTIC—not con- 
tented with the delicacies of the musical FEAsT, they 
seem anxious, by way of bonne bouche, to taste a 
slice or two of the convivial GREEN FAT!” 7° 

William T. Parke, the well-known oboist who 
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played at the society regularly beginning in 1786, 
tells us in his memoirs: 

This society, to become members of which noblemen 
and gentlemen would wait a year for a vacancy, was by 
an act of gallantry brought to a premature dissolution. 
The Duchess of Devonshire, the great leader of the haut 
ton, having heard the Anacreontic highly extolled, ex- 
pressed a particular wish to some of its members to be 
permitted to be privately present to hear the concert, 
&c.; which being made known to the directors, they 
caused the elevated orchestra occupied by the musicians 
at balls to be fitted up, with a lattice affixed to the front 
of it, for the accommodation of her grace and party; so 
that they could see, without being seen; but, some of the 
comic songs not being exactly calculated for the enter- 
tainment of ladies, the singers were restrained; which dis- 
pleasing many of the members, they resigned one after 
another; and a general meeting being called, the society 
was dissolved.” 

One major and newfound source of information 
about the Anacreontic Society yields further clues 
regarding its closing; but since it is important first of 
all in connection with the tune of “The Anacreontic 
Song,” we shall at this point postpone consideration 
of it. Before the tune, let us more briefly deal with 
the text, so often maligned but so little known. 


Ralph Tomlinson and “To Anacreon in Heaven” 


There never has been any serious doubt as to 
where the text of the song originated.*° It was 
printed some thirty times in Britain before 1800, in 
songsters (collections of song texts alone), sheet 
music, and song collections with tunes. Nearly all of 
these printings attribute the words to “Ralph Tom- 
linson, Esq.” So do the first two sources on the Ana- 
creontic Society quoted above, using the expressions 
“poor Ralph Tomlinson” and “a gentleman of the 
Temple, now dead, whose name was Tomlinson.” 
The only questions were: Who was Tomlinson and 
what became of him? The two expressions quoted 
above were not taken at face value because “Tomlin- 
son, Ralph, attorney, 13 Chancery Lane” is to be 
found from the 1770s through 1797 in Browne’s Gen- 
eral Law-List, the annual directory of the English 
legal profession of the time. Various obituary in- 
dexes and many other guides proved unavailing. 

It turns out that for decades Browne had misled 
everyone, carrying Tomlinson as a “ghost” in his 
pages over a period of nineteen years. The Middle- 
sex Court record of the administration of Tomlin- 
son’s estate reads as follows: 


RaLtpH Tomiinson On the twentieth Day Administra- 
tion of the Goods Chattels and Credits of Ralph Tomlin- 
son, late of Gray’s Inn in the County of Middlesex Batch- 
elor deceased was granted to John Philpot a Creditor of 
this said deceased having been first, sworn duly to Admin- 
ister, Ann Tomlinson widow the natural and lawful 
Mother and next of kin, Charles Tomlinson and John 
Tomlinson the natural and lawful Brothers, Ann Reece 
(Wife of Thomas Reece) and Esther Tomlinson Spinster 
the natural and lawful Sisters of the said deceased having 
first respectively renounced the Letters of Administration 
of the Goods of the said deceased.” 
To end the search happily and successfully, Ralph 
Tomlinson’s death date of March 7, 1778, and 
burial date of March 11 were located.** 
Tomlinson’s baptismal date of August 17, 1744, 
had already been discovered in the parish register 
of Plemstall Church, beautifully set in the Cheshire 
countryside four miles northeast of Chester.?* Ralph 
was apparently the eldest child of Randle or 
Raendel and Ann Tomlinson. Two younger sons 
were Charles, a beer brewer and a warden of Plem- 
stall Church, and John, who became a surgeon. 
Both were made Freemen of the City of Chester.” 
Ralph’s name is not found on the rosters of grad- 
uates of Oxford or Cambridge Universities.** He 
may have read law somewhere else or as an appren- 
tice in a law office. He was admitted in 1766 to 
the Society of Gentlemen Practisers in the Courts 
of Law and Equity, and in 1769 to the Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn.*® But there is no evidence that he 
was ever called to the bar, so he would have re- 
mained what later became known as a “solicitor.” ?” 
Poor Ralph Tomlinson, indeed. Despite his ap- 
parent success as president of the Anacreontic So- 
ciety, despite his having created a song poem that 
itself is still alive after two centuries, he has been 
nothing but a name in history.** He must have been 
struck down rather suddenly by some accident or 
disease. According to the court record of the ad- 
ministration of his estate, he died not only a bache- 
lor at the age of thirty-three but—attorney though 
he was—intestate as well; so with the agreement 
of his family, a creditor was named his executor. 
Apart from his contributions to the Anacreontic 
Society, only one other accomplishment of his has 
been uncovered: “A Slang Pastoral: Being a 
Parody on a Celebrated Poem of Dr. Byron’s. 
Written by Ralph Tomlinson, Esq. London: Printed 
for the Editor, MDCCLXXX.” This epitome of 
the parody form in its commonest and narrowest 
sense is a slightly coarse but hardly bawdy takeoff 





on John Byrom’s Colin and Phoebe, itself an epit- 
ome of the dainty nymphs-and-shepherds brand of 
pastoral poetry. It must have been tossed off for 
some unidentified occasion or publication.”® 

And what of the Anacreontic poem itself? It 
certainly is not great poetry, but neither is it a “dirty 
ditty.’ For a song of its kind and place it shows a 
genuine imagination, a touch of whimsy to accom- 
pany its pseudo-classical setting. Oscar Sonneck 
comments: “Though his poetry is not of a high 
order Tomlinson ‘intwined the myrtle of Venus with 
Bacchus’s vine’ with very much more fetching in- 
spiration and spirit than many other poets of fugi- 
tive convivial poems of typically eighteenth century 
nacreontic atmosphere which I have read.” *° The 
adjectives applied to the song in the various sources 
on the society quoted above show that the “con- 
stitutional song” was regarded with respect and 
even admiration by members and nonmembers 
alike. The “intwining” that Mr. Braun pounces on 
obviously has to be taken metaphorically. 

The earliest known printing of Tomlinson’s text 
in any form is represented without music in the 
Vocal Magazine; or, British Songster’s Miscellany, 
dated by its frontispiece August 1, 1778.*! For a 
long time this was the only known printing of the 
original version, but in 1976 the same version—with 
exactly the same heading and no doubt copied from 
the Vocal Magazine—was discovered in a curious 
collection called the Festival of Momus.** 

The various editions of the Vocal Magazine and 
the Festival of Momus present bibliographical com- 
plexities that are unimportant here. The significant 
point about both collections in all their editions with 
regard to “The Anacreontic Song” is that two lines 
show that this is Tomlinson’s original version of the 
text, written before the move from Ludgate Hill 
to the Strand, which led to revisions removing al- 
lusions to the original meeting place. For example, 
in stanza 2, line 7, of the original version, “A fig 
for Parnassus! to Rowley’s we'll fly” is modified in 
the revised version to “Away to the Sons of An- 
acreon we'll fly.” 
version, 


Stanza 3, line 2, of the original 
“To the hill of old Lud will incontinent 
flee,’ became in the revised version: ‘From Heli- 
con’s Banks will incontinent flee.” Rowley was a 
wine, cheese, and snuff merchant who did business 
on the same premises as the London Coffee 
House.** 


But Ralph Tomlinson and his poem are not an 


integral part of our national anthem, merely a phase 
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The vignette of Momus on the title page of The Festival 
of Momus resembles Robert Dighton’s “Momus with his 
risible phiz,”’ from the title page of Samuel Arnold’s Anac- 
reontic Songs. In Greek mythology Momus is a churlish god 
of ridicule and spiteful humor. In the eighteenth century 
he seems to have been transformed into a more good- 


natured sort. LC-USZ62-62016 


of its prehistory. What is most relevant here is where 
the tune came from and where it is going. Did Tom- 
linson write his words to a preexisting tune as did 
Francis Scott Key? Or did someone actually sit 
down and _ think up this so-called unsingable 
melody, which has in fact flourished now for two 
centuries? Until now there have been four stages 
of opinion in this matter. 





On the pictorial page of Samuel Arnold’s Anacreontic 
Songs, engraved by Sparrow from the design of Robert 
Dighton, Momus is showing Jove, or “Old Thunder,” the 
“humble petition of the members of the Anacreontic”; 
Apollo, at Jove’s right, is ready to support the petition; 
and Anacreon, presumably the figure behind Momus with 
the lyre and laurel wreath, is busy winning the affections 
of a goddess. LC-USZ62-62017 


The Anacreontic Tune 


Stage one extends for some sixty-five years from 
the beginning of the song, during which time there 
was complete silence in print—with one debatable 
exception—as to the origin of the tune. There are 
no credits for the music on the sheet-music editions, 
though sheet-music publishers usually show more 
concern for the composer than for the author of the 
words.** There are no known attributions in such 
printed sources as diaries, memoirs, newspapers, or 
advertisements, though for decades, even long past 
the birth of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” there 
must have been people alive who knew where the 


tune originated. Francis Broderip, the junior part- 
ner of Longman and Broderip, the publisher of the 
first sheet-music edition and two later ones, was a 
member of the Anacreontic Sociéty.*® He must have 
known the source of the tune, and he probably was 
the one responsible for the first publication of the 
song. Why was there no composer’s name on it? 
The second stage began allegedly in 1841, when 
it is said that someone using the initials “J. C.” 
wrote in the Baltimore Clipper that the composer 
was Samuel Arnold (1740-1802) .*° Arnold had con- 
ducted off and on at the Anacreontic Society and 
was its last president. It was a good guess, as guesses 
go, especially since there was another reason to 
suspect Arnold of being the composer—a reason 
that J. C. probably was not aware of: in 1785, J. 
Bland of London published a handsome folio vol- 
ume of Anacreontic Songs for 1, 2,3 G& 4 Voices 
Composed and Selected by Doctr. Arnold and Dedi- 
cated by Permission to the Anacreontic Society.** 
Its pictorial title page shows a scene obviously drawn 
from Ralph Tomlinson’s Anacreontic poem. 


In these circumstances, one would expect “The 
Anacreontic Song” to be first in the volume; in- 
stead, it is nowhere to be found in it. Sonneck, not- 
ing that the Library of Congress copy shows ir- 


regular pagination with no index and that it was 
obviously printed from plates of existing sheet- 
music editions, wondered if this copy happened to 
lack “To Anacreon in Heaven” through some error. 
He was able to check this copy only against the copy 
in the then British Museum, which shows the same 
irregularities. The author, however, has examined 
these two copies as well as the five other copies 
known to him and has found that they all agree in 
their irregularities. Sonneck discusses other possible 
reasons for the omission, though he overlooks the 
fact that Longman and Broderip had already pub- 
lished the song and may have been able to prevent 
a rival edition. Nevertheless, Sonneck seems per- 
fectly correct in concluding that “if Arnold had 
composed “To Anacreon in Heaven’ he presumably 
would have inserted it in the collection.” ** So 
much for stage two. 

The third stage began in either 1799 or 1873, 
according to one’s viewpoint. On October 21, 1872, 
Stephen Salisbury, then president of the American 
Antiquarian Society, read a paper before that 
society in which he referred to Arnold as the com- 
poser of the tune of “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
(J. C.’s claim having been picked up by others and 
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copied even into the present century). Salisbury’s 
paper was published separately and in at least three 
different journals and in some way came to the at- 
tention of the well-known London music merchant 
and scholar William Chappell. In a communica- 
tion to Salisbury and in a letter to Notes and 
Queries, Chappell wrote, in effect, “Don’t be silly: 
the composer was not Arnold but John Stafford 


Title page from Smith’s Fifth 
Book of Canzonets .. . in which 
is found this first page of his 
three-part glee arrangement of 
“The Anacreontic Song.” 


Smith. True, his name does not appear on the 
sheet music editions, but the song is in Smith’s 
Fifth Book of Canzonets, Catches and 
Glees, where at page 33 it is found ‘harmonized 
by the Author.’ ” *° Reproductions of the title page 
and page 33 from this collection appear in this 


Canons, 


article, and the reader may judge Chappell’s argu- 


ment for himself. 
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Chappell based his claim for Smith on the belief 
that when Smith said “harmonized (that is, ar- 
ranged for three voices from the solo song) by the 
author” he was using “author” in its sense of “orig- 
inal composer of the tune” rather than in its other 
possible meaning here of “author (compiler) of 
this collection.” The title page was another matter: 
Chappell misread it near the bottom to claim Smith 
as “Author of the favorite Glees . . . ‘Hark the 
hollow Woods,’ and of ‘The Anacreontic’ and other 
Popular Songs.” This tiresome matter of a few let- 
ters, spaces, punctuation marks, and a capital letter 
played its part in stage four. Had Chappell’s read- 
ing actually appeared on the title page it clearly 
would have proclaimed Smith as the composer of 
“The Anacreontic and other Popular Songs.” But 
that is not the way the title page reads. When one 
knows that Smith was the composer of a glee called 
simply ‘“Anacreontic” that has nothing to do with 
“The Anacreontic Song,” one sees that Chappell 
had carelessly removed the existing ambiguity of 
the title page. 

Chappell’s claim was taken up by others, though 
Arnold’s name is still occasionally found even after 
World War I and W. H. Grattan Flood and John 
Henry Blake were busy promoting their own bi- 
zarre claims. All of these theories were conscien- 
tiously sifted and studied by Sonneck in his cen- 
tennial report, and all of them save one were 
dismissed. Considering all the claims and counter- 
claims and all the evidence he could glean from 
Smith’s Fifth Book, including the fact that searches 
at Stationers’ Hall had disclosed May 8, 1799, as 
the copyright date, Sonneck finally stated his “per- 
sonal opinion” that the Fifth Book indeed consti- 
tuted sufficient proof that John Stafford Smith was 
the original author of the tune.*° One reads be- 
tween the lines that Sonneck glanced wistfully back 
over his shoulder at Samuel Arnold, who as a noted 
stage composer rather than a church-and-glee com- 
poser like Smith would seem a more likely possibil- 
ity. But the absence of “The Anacreontic Song” 
from Arnold’s collection of Anacreontic songs was 
a seemingly insurmountable hurdle. Sonneck saw 


no one else in sight as an acceptable possibility, so 
Smith it was. 


Sonneck’s verdict, based on so thorough an investi- 
gation with his name and that of the Library 
of Congress behind it, carried the day. Library cata- 
logers, publishers, and virtually everyone who had to 


attribute the tune to someone or else leave the space 
for a composers name blank were convinced. 
Everyone, that is, except at the Library of Congress, 
where catalogers have carefully retained Sonneck’s 
properly cautious question mark following Smith’s 
name as composer, and where Richard S. Hill 
(1901-1961) was in a quandary. In 1940, when Hill 
had been reference librarian in the Music Division 
of the Library for less than a year, he was asked by 
the division chief Harold Spivacke to prepare a four- 
page pamphlet on the national anthem that could 
be sent out to the numerous inquirers who, with 
World War II approaching our shores, were show- 
ing increased interest in the anthem and its history. 
Two decades and hundreds of typescript pages later, 
Hill had solved to his satsifaction almost all of the 
many problems relating to the history of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” itself. But he remained at an 
impasse when it came to the source of the tune. 

Unlike Sonneck, Hill had come to believe that 
John Stafford Smith could not possibly have been 
the composer of the Anacreontic tune. He did not 
understand how Smith could have lived for some 
sixty years after composing the tune, for twenty-two 
years after the birth of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
and never once been known to say or have someone 
say for him “That music is by John Stafford Smith.” 
As for the alleged claim of authorship in the Fifth 
Book of 1799, Hill interpreted author as “author of 
this collection.” It was pointed out to him that in 
1799 the word author most often tended to mean 
the original creator of something, whether a book, 
a poem, a picture, or a tune. It was likewise ex- 
plained that Smith’s copyright claim at Stationers’ 
Hall was as “‘author” of the “‘whole,” and that no 
one had ever claimed any of the other musical works 
in Smith’s five volumes for anyone other than Smith. 
Hill could reply that Smith was indeed the creator 
of something—he was the creator of the entire Fifth 
Book as a published volume. He could also counter 
that the third of Smith’s five collections contains 
a three-part canon on “God Save the King,” the 
tune of which Smith certainly did not compose. He 
could further counter that Smith’s copyright claim 
on the “whole” of the Fifth Book had to be as com- 
piler only.*? 

As for this use of author on the title page of the 
Fifth Book, Hill had an ingenious explanation. He 
pointed out that the first glee mentioned, “Blest 
Pair of Syrens,” is in Smith’s first published collec- 





tion; the second, “Hark the hollow Woods, &c.” 
(with “&c.”? being substituted for “Resounding,” 
to accommodate the spacing of the line), is found 
in Smith’s second published collection; in the third 
collection there is a glee with the one-word title 
“Anacreontic”; and the fourth book does not have 
the word glee in its title—though there are glees in 
it—but rather “Songs,” thus conforming to the 
wording of the sales bait.4? This was an explana- 
tion that fit the characters that Chappell had mis- 
read and that Sonneck probably assumed to be the 
result of careless printing. 

Sonneck considered but rejected the possibility 
that Tomlinson had done just what Francis Scott 
Key did: made up his text to fit an extant tune. He 
corresponded about this possibility with Frank Kid- 
son, the “authoritative and industrious collector of 
British folk and popular airs.” Kidson wrote that 
in all of his investigations he had never “run across 
any melody in British collections, printed or manu- 
script, that could by any stretch of imagination be 
identified with the air of “To Anacreon in 
Heaven.’ ” Sonneck modestly seconded that finding 
on the basis of his own searches and experience and 
concluded “that single melodic snatches, phrases, 
motives, or half motives of ‘To Anacreon in 
Heaven’ are common enough in musical litera- 
ture... but in its entirety as melody “To Anacreon 
in Heaven’ appears to have had no prototype.” ** 

Hill, on the other hand, came to believe just the 
opposite. He did not accept the alleged claim of 
the Fifth Book, nor did he believe that any com- 
poser alive could have failed to identify himself at 
some point with a tune that became so popular in 
Britain and America, latterly in a way completely 
unforeseen. Not finding any evidence for Arnold or 
anyone else in the picture, Hill concluded by elimi- 
nation that Tomlinson must have put his words to a 
melody that already existed. Because of the tune’s 
considerable dependence on the tonic triad— 
which, for example, supplies fourteen out of the 
first seventeen notes in the modern “Star-Spangled 
Banner” version—Hill wondered whether the tune 


had not come from military music, where trumpets 
and horns at that time were still limited by the lack 
of valves and pistons to the natural overtone series 
in which they do not achieve all the tones of the 
diatonic scale until they reach up almost to the 
height of “the rocket’s red glare.’ With much help 
in Britain and America, Hill searched a large part 
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of the pre-1775 tune repertory; but, as with Kidson 
and Sonneck, no prototype was found. Hill was 
tantalized by a bandsman’s book in the Sutro Li- 
brary of San Francisco that contains the Anacreon- 
tic tune captioned “Royal Inniskilling.” He could 
show that the book had once belonged to a musician 
in the band of the Sixth Enniskillen Dragoons (the 
Irish and the colloquial English spellings are dif- 
ferent). An Irish correspondent swore that his 
mother always said that “the ‘Royal Inniskilling’ 
was mother to “The Star-Spangled Banner.’” But 
Hill could find no evidence of the tune’s existence 
under this title before 1799. He was too sound a 
scholar to publish without conclusive evidence, and 
during that impasse he tragically died. Thus ended 
stage four. 


An Old Tale with a New Twist 
In 1914 Oscar Sonneck wrote: 


One may indeed express surprise that John Stafford 
Smith waited until 1799 before he publicly claimed the 
music of ““To Anacreon in Heaven” as his own. But are we 
really certain that he did not claim it years before? May 
there not be hidden away somewhere in “the wreck of 
time” . . . direct evidence of Smith’s authorship, if not 
his own manuscript, then perhaps some reference in con- 
temporary letters or the like? “ 

By a sad irony of fate, not long after Hill’s death 
in 1961 his good friend Charles Cudworth, librari- 
an of the Pendlebury Music Library at Cambridge 
University, acquired just such a reference, one 
lone sentence buried in ten volumes of manuscript 
“Recollections” and “Diaries” written by Richard 
John Samuel Stevens (1757-1837). For a century 
and a quarter these manuscript volumes had re- 
mained in the possession of Stevens’s descendants. 
One of those descendants, the late J. B. Trend, 
professor of Spanish at Cambridge University, had 
them in his possession in 1932 when he published 
an article based on one of Stevens’s occasional bio- 
graphical sketches of his contemporaries.** Appar- 
ently Professor Trend was not aware of the impor- 
tance of this particular sentence, if indeed his eye 
ever happened to fall on it. 

Stevens has usually been regarded as one of the 
lesser figures in English music of the late Georgian 
period, itself generally and somewhat unfairly 
viewed as a dismal hiatus between the death of 
Handel in 1759 and the appearance in 1829 of 
another foreigner on the English scene—Felix Men- 
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delssohn.*® Stevens was born on March 27, 1757, 
just inside the wall of London City, directly across 
from Bedlam. He was apprenticed to William Sav- 
age, a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal with the 
duties of organist at St. Paul’s Cathedral, where 
Stevens sang in the choir until his voice broke in 
1773. His apprenticeship ended on December 15, 
1775, and for the next two and a half years he 
earned what money he could by various engage- 
ments, either as tenor vocalist or at the keyboard, 
until in June 1778 he secured a moderately decent 
position as organist at St. Bride’s Church, Fleet 
Street. In 1781 Stevens “won the duty” at St. Mi- 
chael’s Cornhill, and from then on his career pros- 
pered: teacher at Dulwich College and elsewhere, 
organist for the Inner Temple from 1786 to 1810, 
organist at the Charterhouse from 1796, Music 
Master to Christ Hospital from 1808, and from 1801 
until his death on September 23, 1837, Gresham 
Professor of Music.‘7 

Although Stevens published keyboard sonatas and 
a few sacred works, he was known primarily as a 
glee composer. In particular, he is said to have 
been one of those who, in the latter days of this 
uniquely English musical form, played a part in 
transforming the glee from a combination of equally 
melodic parts into the part song, in which one 
voice has the melody and the others merely provide 
harmonic adornment.** These facets of Stevens’s 
own career, however, are not as important to our 
purpose as the fact that in his “Recollections” he 
shows a clear concern for accuracy and fairness 
in his remarks about others. He was not without 
humor or a gently barbed—sometimes blunt—pen, 
but in writing his “Recollections” he made every 
effort to not only appear but actually be proper, fair, 
sober, and conscientious. 

By a quirk of fate, it is one of Stevens’s rare “in- 
discretions” that leads him to mention the Anacre- 
ontic Society. In the period between his appren- 
ticeship and his position as deputy to Dr. Howard 
at St. Bride’s, Stevens needed every shilling he 
could earn, and some of his engagements took him 
far from home and kept him out long after mid- 


night. The result was that his early morning key- 


board practice suffered along with his health. 
Under the general date of 1777 and following 
an account of how he failed to win a church 
job on May 4, he mentioned his late engagements 
and their dissipating effect on him: “I regularly 


attend the Anacreontic Society: this was another 
of my late engagements; as I was willing to see 
and hear all the fun and frisk of these convivial 
assemblies.” This sentence leads Stevens into a 
tale of how his father, concerned about his health, 
tried to get him to give up music and go as a 
supercargo on a ship carrying woolen goods to the 
British in the warring colonies. The ship, as it 
turned out, was captured by the French. Fortu- 
nately, Stevens’s confidence in himself had _ pre- 
vailed; he had remained in London. He returns 
in his “Recollections” to the Anacreontic Society, 
still writing (in 1808) under the general heading 
of 1777: 


As I have mentioned the Anacreontic Society, it may not 
be improper to give some account of that Popular meeting. 
It was first held at the London Coffee House, on Ludgate 
Hill, but the room being found too small, it was removed 
to the Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand, then kept 
by one Holloway. The President was Ralph Tomlinson 
Esq", very much of a Gentleman, and a sensible, sedate, 
quiet man: I believe that he was a Solicitor in Chancery. 
He wrote the Poetry of the Anacreontic Song; which 
Stafford Smith set to Music: this Song was sung by 
Webster, when I first attended the Society. The President, 
and I believe, a Committee of Eleven Gentlemen, had the 
intire Management of the Funds of the Society. The Even- 
ings entertainment began at seven O Clock, with a Con- 
cert, chiefly of instrumental Music; it was not very uncom- 
mon to have some Vocal Music interspersed with the In- 
strumental. Mr Sabattier was the Manager of this 
department, and generally stood behind the Person who 
was at the Piano Forte. At ten O Clock the Instrumental 
Concert ended, when we retired to the Supper rooms. After 
Supper, having sung “Non nobis Domine” we returned to 
the Concert Room, which in the mean time had been dif- 
ferently arranged. The President, then took his seat in the 
center of the elevated table, at the upper end of the room, 
supported on each side, by the various Vocal performers. 
After the Anacreontic Song had been sung, in the Chorus 
of the last verse of which, all the Members, Visitors, and 
Performers, joined, ‘hand in hand,’ we were enter- 
tained by the performance of various celebrated Catches, 
Glees, Songs, Duettos, and other Vocal, with some Rhe- 
torical compositions, till twelve O Clock. The President 
having left the Chair, after that time, the proceedings were 
very disgraceful to the Society; as the greatest levity, and 
vulgar obscenity, generally prevailed. Improper Songs, and 
other vicious compositions were performed without any 
shame whatever. I never staid till the Society broke up, 


A page from R. J. S. Stevens’s “Recollections,” containing 
the statement that it was Stafford Smith who set the 
Anacreontic poem to music. Reproduced through the 
courtesy of the Pendlebury Music Library, Cambridge 
University. 
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Portrait of John Stafford Smith, about age seventy, from 
the frontispiece of The Apollo or Harmonist in Miniature, 
vol. 2 (London, 1822). The engraving, by T. Illman, 
is from the original drawing by W. Behnes. LC-USZ62- 
62018 


which was generally very late. When M* Tomlinson died, 
he was succeeded by M* Richard Hankey, who con- 
ducted the Society with great spirit, had gentlemanly 
manners, and was an admirable Chairman. I think he re- 
signed his Chair after being President ten or twelve years. 
The next President was M* James Curtis; a convivial 
man; frothy, vain, and silly. Next followed M" Edward 
Mulso, (rather in years;) Profound, and Grave. And when 
the Society was upon its last legs, Doctor Arnold, (silly 
enough) would be President to oblige Simpkin, now the 
Landlord. There was neither consequence, ability, or 
understanding enough in the Doctor, to conduct such a 
popular Musica! Society. Shortly after this time, the 
Anacreontic expired very quietly. At this Concert, I have 
frequently heard Clementi, and Dance, on the Harpsi- 
chord: and Shroeter, on the Piano Forte. I remember 
Cardon, a french man, playing upon the Harp here, in a 
most surprising, and masterly manner: I have never heard 
such Harp music since. Cramer, Barthelemon, and Pieltain, 
I have heard on the Violin: Paxton, and Cervetto, on the 
Violoncello: Parke, Patria and Le Brun, on the Oboe. 
All the eminent Instrumental Musicians that arrived from 
the Continent, used to make their debut at the Anacreontic 
Society, in order to give a specimen of their abilities. But 
the Vocal phalanx after Supper was very considerable ; 


both from the number, and from the Character and Pro- 
fessional eminence of many of those of whom it con- 
sisted. Some times, we had D* Cooke, Webbe, Paxton, 
Knyvet, Hindle, Harrison, Linley, Danby, Stevens, Percy, 
Webster, Jack Smith, Stafford Smith, Vernon, and Rein- 
hold. (Latterly, Edwin, Bannister, Sedgwick, Dignum, 
and Huttley.) Bartleman, (a boy) C. Knyvet Jun! (a 
boy), S. Webbe Junior, (a boy). Beside these Vocal Per- 
formers, there were M" Pain, and M" Tom Hawes, names 
now almost forgotten, who were much Celebrated for 
their exact imitation of the Actors and Actresses... .” 


John Stafford Smith 


We have seen, at last, a matter-of-fact and un- 
equivocal statement that it was indeed Stafford 
Smith who set Ralph Tomlinson’s poetry to music, 
a statement by someone who participated in music- 
making at the society when Ralph Tomlinson was 
president and “The Anacreontic Song” was in its 
early years. True, Stevens wrote the statement some 
thirty years after his chief period of attendance at 
the “popular meeting” and his memory was not in- 
fallible about all details, especially ones before or 
after his main attendance, such as the original meet- 
ing place or the order in which the presidents served. 
But his entire ‘“Recollections’—which cover the pe- 
riod 1757-1827, thus running concurrently with the 
“Diaries,” which record the years 1802—37—show a 
remarkable degree of accuracy concerning matters of 
which he had personal knowledge. He must have 
xept programs, letters, pay chits, clippings, and prob- 
ably informal memoranda, in addition to possessing 
an excellent memory for episodes and anecdotes. 
One of the latter testifies that Stevens and Smith were 
well acquainted, no doubt from having performed 
often together at the Anacreontic Society and else- 
where and from belonging to the same circle of 
London church musicians centered around the 
Chapel Royal, St. Paul’s, and the Westminster 
Abbey. In May 1782 Stevens finally won a gold 
medal in the Catch Club competition for the best 
“serious” glee. Invited to the dinner at which the 
medals were awarded, Stevens saw Smith across the 
room and started to go over to greet him. Smith 
turned his back, saying, “I shan’t speak to you, you 
have cheated me out of a Gold Medal.” °° 


by 


As for the phrase “set to music,” it was perhaps 


then more commonly used than today in place of 
“composed,” and it does not imply that Smith took 
the words and set them to already-existing music. 
(When any composer reaches into his subconscious 
for music suited to his immediate purpose, it is 





seldom possible for him to say how much of what 
emerges has been influenced by music heard and 
perhaps forgotten by his conscious mind.) William 
Chappell, in his communication to Notes and 
Queries summarized above, used exactly the same 
phrase to indicate that Smith was the composer of 
the Anacreontic tune.** 

Be it granted, then, that John Stafford Smith was 
the composer of the Anacreontic tune and, hence, 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” It is difficult to 
believe that Stevens may have erred either intention- 
ally or unintentionally, and the evidence of “author” 
on page 33 of the Fifth Book now seems a bit more 
convincing. Certainly the tune was a sport in more 
ways than one, coming as it did from a man whose 
whole career was closely associated primarily with 
the Church of England and secondarily with the 
catch-and-glee milieu. 

John Stafford Smith, the son of Martin and Agril- 
la Stafford Smith, was baptized at Gloucester Cathe- 
dral on March 30, 1750. Stafford received his first 
musical training from his father, who was organist 
of Gloucester Cathedral from 1740 to 1782, and 
his first musical experience as a choirboy in the 
cathedral choir.®? When Stafford was quite young 
he was sent to London to study organ and composi- 
tion with William Boyce, a Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal who knew Martin Smith from the Three 
Choirs Festival when it was held at Gloucester, 
and whose daughter, Elizabeth, Smith later mar- 
ried.** In 1761 young Stafford became a chorister 
under James Nares, the Master of the Children at 
the Chapel Royal. He continued to sing there as an 
adult, was deputized as an organist and no doubt 
in other capacities, and on December 18, 1784, was 
made a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal. Shortly 
thereafter, Smith was appointed lay-vicar at West- 
minster Abbey where, upon completion of his pro- 
bationary year, he was installed on April 18, 1786. 
In 1802 he became one of the two organists at the 
Chapel Royal, and on May 14, 1805, was made 
Master of the Children. He retired from this post 
in June 1817, but continued to live on Paradise 
Row in Chelsea, dying there on September 21, 1836. 

From early manhood Stafford Smith composed a 
great deal of secular as well as sacred music.** He 
also took an interest in music of earlier times, an 
interest that was unusual for his day. In his early 
twenties he aided Sir John Hawkins in the prepara- 
tion of his General History of the Science and Prac- 
tice of Music (5 vols., London, 1776) by lending 
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him and transcribing for him early manuscripts 
“from his extensive and curious library.” °° In 1779 
Smith published through John Bland of London 
A Collection of English Songs . . . Composed 
about the Year 1500 . . ., one of the songs being 
the now famous “Agincourt Song.” In 1812 at Lon- 
don T. Preston published Smith’s Musica Antiqua, 
a Selection of Music of This and Other Countries 
from the Commencement of the Twelfth to the Be- 
ginning of the Eighteenth Century. Smith was, in 
fact, one of the earliest “musicologists’”—though he 
probably would have disliked the word even as most 
of his countrymen do today.** Perhaps there is some 
connection, remote though it may be, between 
Smith’s interest in music of an earlier day and the 
Anacreontic tune. The latter undoubtedly belongs 
to its early homophonic period; yet, after looking at 
hundreds of other tunes of that time and of the pre- 
ceding generation, one cannot help noticing how 
different this one is, not only in range but in contour 
and spirit. It shows little in common with the glees, 
catches, canons, and other occasional songs for 
which Smith was known in the nineteenth century. 
It may be that in an effort to match the pseudo- 
classical whimsy of Tomlinson’s poem Smith’s mind 
reached back into music of an earlier period for a 
suitable inspiration. In any event, he achieved a 
melody that is surely sui generis. 

Smith lived toward the end of a period when 
fashions in music were changing. He wrote largely 
in forms that were primarily English and that did 
not travel well abroad. In 1914, the very centennial 
year of “The Star-Spangled Banner” in which Os- 
car Sonneck almost officially declared Smith as the 
composer of its tune, one Harry Colin Miller pub- 
lished a series of lectures in which he remarked: 
“The name of John Stafford Smith is now little 
remembered except perhaps as the author of a few 
glees and one or two anthems and chants. There is 
little doubt that in his day he occupied a high place 
in his profession as organist, composer, and writer 
on music.” *? William A. Barrett was kinder to Smith 
when he wrote the following evaluation of his work 
in 1886: 

. . he produced a number of works of rare beauty, the 
emanations of a mind of no common order. 

The greatest efforts of his genius were made in the com- 
position of his glees. He gained two prizes in 1773 for a 
catch and a canon, and in the four following years he was 


a successful competitor for the distinctions given by the 
Catch Club. 
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Unlike most prize glees, his are admirable, and . . any 
earnest praise of them . . . can scarcely be said to be 
extravagant or ill applied. 

.. . The ruthless march of fashion has left nearly all 
his sacred compositions behind and unregarded. . . . He 
shone with somewhat of a borrowed light in the region of 
sacred art. His genius was pre-eminently happier in secu- 
lar composition. . . .° 
Barrett evidently did not know what William 
Chappell knew and therefore could not guess how 
sound a judgment he had made. It is worth noting 
here that “The Anacreontic Song” probably was 
written in 1775 or 1776, during the period of 
Smith’s run of prize medals at the Catch Club. 

What of Smith the man, as opposed to the 

churchman and composer? The story has been told 
by Sir John Goss, a prize pupil of Smith’s at the 
Chapel Royal, of how Smith one day met Goss with 
a copy of Handel’s organ concertos under his arm. 
Smith reminded Goss that he was there to learn to 
sing, not to play. Thereupon Smith seized the vol- 
ume, whacked Goss on the head with it, and took 
it away with him, “though,” says Goss, “I had 
bought it out of my hardly-saved pocket money, 
and I never saw it again.” °° Yet Barrett writes 
that “Smith was particularly fond of this boy.” He 
took him with him on walks and told him about his 
own experiences as a Chapel lad and of the great 
men with whom he had come in contact. In par- 
ticular, he held out Handel, whom he had seen 
and remembered, and Thomas Arne and Joseph 
Haydn, both of whom he had known, as models for 
imitation when Goss would write: 
He regretted even then the growing fashion for discard- 
ing the pure principles of melody in favor of massive 
startling harmonies and the fascinations of instrumental 
colouring. “Remember, my child,” he was wont to say, 
“that melody is the one power of music which all men 
can delight in. If you wish to make those for whom you 
write love you, if you wish to make what you write ami- 
able, turn your heart to melody, your thoughts will follow 
the inclination of your heart.® 

Revealing, in a very different way, are the hun- 
dreds of observations, copybook maxims, quotations 
from Pope and Dryden and many unidentified writ- 
ers, remarks about rival composers, rules of gram- 
mar, and philosophical profundities—all scribbled 
in Smith’s own hand in several manuscript volumes. 
The British Library possesses one volume, and a 
few sheets from much later in his life than any of 
the others are at the Royal Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain.*1 The treasure beyond compare, 


however, is the so-called commonplace book in the 
Euing Collection at the University of Glasgow Li- 
brary. This small, oblong volume of 130 leaves was 
originally the recipe book of Smith’s paternal 
grandfather.®* About half of the pages, which are 
written in an awkward hand and archaic script, 
contain recipes for everything from ink to a cure 
for a venereal disease. In the ample margins around 
the recipes and on the many empty pages, over the 
period 1763-88, Stafford Smith scribbled a variety 
of reflections, maxims, quotations, and 
drafts. Here are a few samples: 


letter 


1784. Jan. 17¢4 carried the Canon “Honi soit qui mal y 
pense”? to Warren—who reproach’d me on y¢ difficulty of 
{correct?] Marriage; Many know Tom Fool yt Tom Fool 
does not know. Call’d me artful; Twas time to be artful 
when Rogues pretended to Honesty. He did not relisl. 
left-handed compliments. 

Raggamuffin || Scaramouch]||Battishill|| Willet [folio 120v]. 


Integrity tho’ banished by all the rest of ye world, ought to 
be found in y? words & actions of Kings [folio 124v]. 


Mr J. S. S. presents his compliments to Mt W. Horner & 
assures him without equivocation that ys little encourage- 
ment he has experienced will in future prevent him from 
being catch’d in a Club again. On ye 23¢ he is pre-engaged 
[folio 118r].” 


Paxton, Webbe and Danby’s writings, combine the comman 
place passages of modern Organists wt® ye stiffness. of ye 
Mass Music [folio 118v]. 


. . . Y@ Italians have always endeavored to tickle y? ear 
not to inform ye Judgement. Jones has not y? krowlege of 
y? Grounds of Harmony which books w? give him/ 
Arnold & Dupuis just enough to put parts together in a 
bungling manner [folio 127r]. 


Frivolous music is neither decent nor elegant—no, nor does 
it contain true spirit [folio 125v]. 


Had I been a Knave of Hearts or a Fool of Diamonds, a 
Club w?¢ have knockt me down, & a Knave of Spades w4 
have buried me——in a Woman’s Arms [folio 128r]. 


That which excites surprise much sooner cloys than yt which 
soothes, the mind. 

Namby-Pamby Musick, are Catches & Glees of slight 
texture. short Airs; Gavots & Variations. 

The disgust wsh blank verse, encumbering and en- 
cumbered, superadds to an unpleasing subject, like ill- 
mannered vulgarity in a tradesman, soon repels a mind of 
sensibility however willing to be pleased. 

Brevity & compression gives vigour to Composition. 

Wynnstay Sept: 25th 1774. 

From the above place Sir W. W. Wynne sent me “Now 
[if?] bright Morning” & ‘“Blest pair of Syrens,” to sei 
[folio 76r]. 





The Mind naturally loves truth. The permission of evil 
in ye World & the doubts & Difficulties in which it in- 
volves us, cannot be more satisfactorily accounted for, than 
by supposing it intended as a probationary trial to prepare 
us for a better life [folio 68v]. 


Manuscript add. 34,608 in the Manuscripts De- 
partment of the British Library has more in a 
similar vein, for example: “Sigh no more Ladies 
&c by Stevens is Recitative, magnetical Key, more 
measured less energetic, more airy, less passionate 
y" y® common,” and “to speak Music—language 
must bend metre and Rhythms and music must not 
snarl or Crawl out y® numbers” (folio 24v). 

Commonplace books tend to be less organized 
than diaries and perhaps are even more private to 
the writer. It seems that Smith judged his fellow 
musicians with great severity—perhaps he judged 
himself the same way, though one wonders—and 
that his conscious mind was full of concern for 
probity and high moral purpose in music as well as 
in daily life. Perhaps this characteristic explains 
Smith’s apparent failure to associate his name in 
print with “The Anacreontic Song,” excluding page 
33 of the Fifth Book. Did he feel that its frivolous 
purpose was at odds with his desired public image 
of a serious church musician working his way up 
through the hierarchy of the Chapel Royal and 
the Abbey? But surely the song is not as frivolous 
in nature as many of the catches and glees for which 
he was known. 

Perhaps Smith composed the song for Tomlinson 
for money, for a flat fee, which meant yielding 
his legal rights in it to Tomlinson or the Society. 
That seems to be the most reasonable explanation 
for the absence of his name on the official Long- 
man and Broderip editions, from which the others 
no doubt were pirated, along with Tomlinson’s 
name as author. We know from Stevens that Smith 
was one of the “vocal phalanx” at the society 
in the period when the song must have been cre- 
ated, somewhere in the period 1775-76. Smith was 
only in his middle twenties and he must have mar- 
ried not long before he applied for membership 
in the Society for the Support of Decayed Musicians 
and Their Families, for as a young bachelor he 
would have had little concern for the society’s pro- 
tection. He won Catch Club prizes in 1773, 1774, 
1775, 1776, and 1777. What could be more natural 
than that Tomlinson should turn to this up-and- 
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coming honorary member of the society and offer 
him an “honorarium” for putting the aptly whim- 
sical poem to suitable music? 

A third possible factor in explaining Smith’s puz- 
zling lack of public association with the song is 
that in later years—and perhaps throughout his 
life—he seems to have scorned public acclaim. 
Smith had been retired from active duty many 
years before his death, and although data concern- 
ing his career were easily accessible, there was abso- 
lutely no interest on Smith’s part to record the 
events of his life.** In preparing his Dictionary of 
Musicians (London, 1824 and 1827), John Sains- 
bury solicited autobiographical information from 
most of the English musicians of the day, many 
of whom were much less prominent than Stafford 
Smith. Yet there is no evidence in the materials 
in the Euing Collection assembled by Sainsbury 
that Smith even answered Sainsbury’s request. The 
very brief article published under Stafford Smith’s 
name, probably thrown together by Sainsbury him- 
self, does not mention “The Anacreontic Song.” 
Finally, Smith’s marginalia in his copy of Charles 
Burney’s General History of Music (1776-1789) 
show his bitterness at the public acclaim Burney 
won at the expense of Hawkins’s History, which 
Smith had helped to prepare. Where Burney had 
observed “It seems natural that the hope of applause 
and the fear of censure should operate powerfully 
on the industry of a composer,’ Smith had scrib- 
bled: “To gain meretricious praise? Pooh!” * Was 
Smith so embittered by lack of appreciation of his 
music by his contemporaries or by failure to achieve 
some goal he had set for himself in life that he 
sincerely spurned public reference to his work? One 
can only guess. 

It is more than a guess, however, to say that 
Smith was only an honorary member of the society, 
a performer who must have received a fee for his 
singing. Some of the top virtuosos may have ap- 
peared without pay, as the correspondent to Cra- 
mer’s Magazin der Musik claims, if they wanted to 
enhance their positions or—when newly arrived 
from the Continent as Stevens relates—if they 
wanted to display and advertise their abilities to 
attract lucrative offers. But it is impossible to imag- 
ine such young musicians as Smith and Stevens, 
badly needing money, performing as honorary 
members without some money changing hands. 
Neither Sonneck nor Hill ever found the slightest 
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W. Callcott’s prize-winning catch of 1785. 


evidence for the supposition that Smith was a sub- 
scribing member of the society, as various writers 
have assumed. Evidence to the contrary may be 
found in the following letter draft on folio 9v of the 
Glasgow commonplace book: 

Mr. S. S. presents his best respects to Mr. Alderman 

Turner & the rest of the Members of the Anacreontic 
Society, and thanks them cordially for the unexpected 
honor of being elected one of their Society. But this year 
his business has led him into such engagements as will 
prevent his attending their Meetings. He therefore hopes 
for their pardon as he would by accepting the honor de- 
prive another person of a pleasure which it is not in his 
power to enjoy himself. 
There is, of course, no absolute assurance that the 
letter was actually sent and accepted, but in the 
complete absence of any hint anywhere that Smith 
ever was a regular member, there appears to be an 
overwhelming likelihood that it was. From the ref- 
erence to Alderman Turner, who must have suc- 
ceeded Edward Mulso upon Mulso’s death in Jan- 
uary 1782 and who was knighted in January 1784, 
one assumes the letter was drafted and sent some- 
time between those two dates. This theory is the 
most plausible, unless the invitation to Smith was 
signed by Turner as chairman of an admissions 
committee or something similar rather than as presi- 
dent, which seems unlikely from what is known of 
the society. 


know her wl 


Hugger-Mugger at the Society? 


What of the startling passage in Stevens’s “Recol- 
lections”’ where he speaks of the period after 
midnight, when the president had left the chair: 
a6 the greatest levity, and vulgar obscenity, 
generally prevailed. Improper Songs, and other 
vicious compositions were performed without 
any shame whatever.” Has Mr. Braun scored 
at last? Stevens very primly says that he “never 
staid till the Society broke up, which was 
generally very late.” But what of his earlier ad- 
mission about enjoying “all the fun and _frisk 
of these convivial assemblies”? Perhaps he is 
referring to the vocal frolics before midnight, 
when the president was still in the chair; perhaps 
his knowledge of the “vicious compositions’ was 
purely hearsay. Yes, perhaps. At any rate, he makes 
it clear that for some of the members the meetings 
were not only tripartite but quadripartite. 

What, one wonders, did Stevens consider “vicious 
compositions”? He must have been referring to the 
texts, for music by itself is neither moral nor im- 
moral save by association. On page 128 of his “Rec- 
ollections” Stevens had listed, as he did every year 
in this period, the prize-winning compositions in 
the Catch Club competition—the first Tuesday in 
May, he tells us, was always “Decision Day.” He 
cites the prize-winning catch for 1785, J. W. Call- 





cott’s “A Beauteous Fair,” and by it at some later 
time he has written the word Obscene. This catch 
illustrates nicely the vocal interchange and verbal 
interplay that characterize the catch form, one 
voice “catching up” another. A double entendre 
provided by one word in the middle voice makes 
the catch obscene for Stevens. 

Years later, in the early nineties, Stevens sang 
regularly at what must have been the most patrician 
club of all, the Je Ne Sais Quoi Club, which num- 
bered the sons of George III among its members, 
the Prince of Wales being permanent chairman. 
Stevens twitches his nose at the gluttony and 
drinking that went on there and remarks particu- 
larly on “the actors that attended this Club, to sing 
songs of every description (many of which were 
very disgusting, disgraceful, and horrible to 
hear)... .” ° Yet the vocal repertory at the Je Ne 
Sais Quoi Club, as at the Anacreontic Society, was 
no doubt based to a considerable degree on the pub- 
lications of the Catch Club. There are very few 
words in the catches which, taken by themselves, 
would be considered vulgar; the bawdiness exists 
in the context and the double meanings.” The 
present generation of Englishmen and Americans, 
however, would hardly turn a Hair at the club 
repertory. Perhaps at the Anacreontic meetings, as 
the early morning hours wore on and the wine bot- 
tles piled up in the scullery, some songs “too vicious 
to print” were passed from gentleman to gentleman 
in folk fashion. And perhaps it was this postmid- 
night activity that felt the dampening effect of the 
ladies “staying too long after dinner,” as the Times 
put it, thus causing resignations and ultimate dis- 
solution. One of the chief reasons for the rise of 
gentlemen’s clubs, one senses, was that they pro- 
vided the gentlemen a refuge to which they could 
escape from the ladies. 

But that is beside the point. Enough reputable 
sources have been quoted to show that the Anacre- 
ontic Society was a highly regarded group devoted 
to good music and to good living in the terms of 
the day. Its reputation was high for both music and 
mirth. That any “convivial” society could sit through 
three symphonies, a concerto, a piano trio, and as- 
sorted lesser pieces before turning to food, drink, 
song, and “mirth” gives new meaning, I think, to 
conviviality. And “The Anacreontic Song” was the 
society’s “constitutional song,” sung with no doubt 
solemn and whimsical glee by the president or his 
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deputy to open the after-supper portion of the meet- 
ings. Only the last two lines of the last stanza were 
chorused by all present, standing hand in hand to 
signify good fellowship. One can guess that after 
midnight, when the formal program was over, some 
groups of more venturesome lay members and their 
guests may have essayed the song at the tops of their 
voices (where it is much easier to sing, as many timid 
complainants today would learn if they dared). But 
the song was not intended for group singing or for 
amateur singing at all. It was not a barroom ballad, 
a drinking ditty to be chorused with glasses swung 
in rhythm. It is convivial, but in a special and stately 
way; and the text is simply a good-natured takeoff 
on a bit of pseudoclassical mythology. 


Chronology of the Anacreontic Society 
circa 1766-92 


Tucked between the pages of the first volume of 
Stevens’s “Recollections,” having remained mirac- 
ulously in place through 140 years of various 
changes in ownership, is a slip of paper on which 
Stevens and James Curtis—named by Stevens as 
one of the presidents of the Anacreontic Society, 
albeit “frothy, vain, and silly’—made up a list of 
the society’s presidents when they met one February 
day in 1823 on the London-Peckham coach. 
Though it is known that they did not remember the 
names in the proper sequence, the slip presumably 
does list all of the presidents of the society, except 
Samuel Arnold, whom they no doubt viewed as a 
rump president having no status. Tomlinson must 
have been so far to the front of their minds that 
they failed to put his name down until Stevens en- 
tered it later, in pencil. With all of the information 
Stevens provides plus that from other sources, some 
of which have been quoted or cited here, it is now 
possible to draw up a very rough and sometimes 
tentative chronology of the Anacreontic Society: 


Circa 1766: Society is formed by Jack Smith and 
several like-minded devotees of music and mirth. 
Smith is mentioned among the vocal performers at 
the society when Stevens attended and may possibly 
be the “Jn. Smith, attorney, Chancery-la” who died 
on October 8, 1780.°* The first meeting place was 
a “genteel public house” near the Lord Mayor’s 
mansion. 


1767-70/72?: Jack Smith presumably still presi- 
dent. The society increases its membership gradu- 
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On a slip of paper in his “Recollections,” Stevens listed 
the presidents of the Anacreontic Society (sequence 
incorrect). Reproduced through the courtesy of the 
Pendlebury Music Library, Cambridge University. 


ally from a handful of friends to fifteen or perhaps 
twenty and moves westward along Cheapside by 
way of the Feathers and Half Moon Taverns to the 
London Coffee House on the north side of Ludgate 
and up against the west wall of St. Martin’s within 
Ludgate, with Stationers’ Hall just to the east at 
the rear in Amen Corner. Here the membership 
reaches twenty-five, and George Bellas, attorney, is 
president.®° 


January 15, 1776: “Yesterday died, at his house 
in Doctors’ Commons, George Bellas, Esq.” 7° 


Early 1776: Ralph Tomlinson is elected to suc- 
ceed Bellas as president. He may have written his 
poem and commissioned Stafford Smith to set it to 
music after becoming president, or he may have 
written it sometime before out of sheer high spirits 
and have been made president as a consequence. 


Fall 1776: Fired with enthusiasm and aided by the 
spreading popularity of the song, Tomlinson in- 
creases the membership to forty—plus guests—and 
engineers a further move westward to the Crown 


and Anchor Tavern where more spacious accom- 
modations could be found. 

Fall 1777: Membership is again increased, this 
time to fifty, but each member is allowed one guest 
at every other meeting only. From the sequence 
of dates in Stevens’s ‘Recollections,’ where the 
whole account of the society is on pages headed 
“1777,” it seems likely that this season of 1777-78, 
which Tomlinson began as president, was the time 
of Stevens’s most frequent attendance at the society, 
though he may have sung there occasionally a bit 
earlier, and the “Recollections” indicate some later 
acquaintance with the society. Anthony Webster 
sings the song as Tomlinson’s deputy. 


March 7, 1778: Tomlinson dies of some unknown 
cause and is succeeded by Edward Mulso, who per- 
haps was the only president after the song made 
its appearance who could sing it himself.” 


Fall 1778: Mulso increases the membership to 
eighty, with each member again permitted to bring 
a guest to each meeting. 


January 1782: Mulso dies suddenly and is suc- 
ceeded by Alderman Barnard Turner.” The lat- 
ter was knighted on January 16, 1784, at which time 
he was no longer alderman but sheriff of London 
and Middlesex County; hence Smith’s letter declin- 
ing membership in the society must have been writ- 
ten between January 1782 and January 1784.” 


June 15, 1784: Only five months after being 
knighted, Sir Barnard Turner dies after falling 
from his horse. 


Fall 1784: Presumably James Curtis begins his short 
term as president, since his information to Stevens 
in 1823 can be assumed to be most reliable in 
regard to whom he succeeded and who succeeded 
him.” 

Fall 1785 or 1786: Richard Hankey becomes presi- 
dent, possibly in 1786, since that is when Parke, 
by his own account, began to play oboe at the 
society. As Hankey was ‘“‘an accomplished musical 
amateur and performed admirably on the oboe” 
and also was a friend of Parke’s, this seems a likely 
date. Unless Jack Smith exceeded him at the be- 
ginning of the society, Hankey served the longest 
term of any- president, being still in office when 
Haydn visited the society in 1791."° 





November 1788-November 1790: A hiatus occurs 
in the Times’s coverage of the society, caused prob- 
ably by the illness of George III, the French Revo- 
lution, and the rebuilding of the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern before the opening of the fall season in 
1790. The rebuilding may have included the con- 
struction of the removable latticed walls for the 
benefit of the duchess of Devonshire and her party 
of ladies. 

January 12, 1791: Joseph Haydn visits the society, 
applauds, and is applauded. He apparently did 
not stay “past midnight.” 


Spring or Fall, 1791: Richard Hankey and others 


resign over the admittance of ladies to the society’s 
meetings. Samuel Arnold is prevailed upon by 
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Detail from Richard Harwood’s Plan of the Cities of 
London and Westminster (London, 1799), locating the 
two chief meeting places of the Anacreontic Society: (1) 
the London Coffee House and (2) the Crown and Anchor 


Tavern. 


Thomas Simkin to take the reins and try to keep 
the society alive.” 

January 6, 1792: Last notice of the society spotted 
on page 2 of the Times. Missing “was Doctor 
Arnold, whom illness prevented from taking the 
chair he fills so well.” 


February 22, 1792: In his diary, John Marsh wrote: 
“. . . I got admitted through Mr. Smart, as a 
performer (i.e., by playing in the first overture) 
at the Anacreontic Society; in the course of which 
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concert my fourth printed symphony in F was per- 
formed, being led by Cramer, every strain of which 
was as much applauded as I could have expected 
by the audience in the room. In, however, the usual 
account of the performance in the next-morning 
papers, written as I suspected by Dr. Arnold, who 
sat at the harpsichord, my piece was most unmer- 
cifully criticized. . . .” 7 

Quite possibly there may be later notices regard- 
ing the Anacreontic Society in other London news- 
papers which have not been available during the 
preparation of this article. Nevertheless it appears 
that the “quiet expiration” of the society took place 
toward the end of the 1792 spring season. In A 
Musical Directory for the Year 1794... , among 
the principal musical societies listed appears: “The 
Anacreontic Society, . . . which met at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand, the festivities 
of which were heightened by a very Select Band.” ** 
The use of the past tense makes it clear that the 
society had become extinct by the time the list was 
prepared, probably in late 1793. 

The name, however, was not dead. In the Folger 
Shakespeare Library in Washington there is a play- 
bill advertising for May 27, 1795, a “Festival of 
Anacreon”’ to the benefit of Thomas Sedgwick at 
the Drury Lane Theatre, in which Sedgwick no 
doubt sang “The Anacreontic Song.” *® Sedgwick 
did sing the song on May 23, 1798, again at Drury 
Lane in his benefit entitled “The Anacreontic So- 
ciety Revived,” Sedgwick of course playing the part 
of the president.*° There seems to have been a Sons 
of Anacreon which put on “Anacreontics” at 
Covent Garden around the turn of the century. 


The Anacreontic Tune in America 


Earlier in this article it was theorized that one 
reason John Stafford Smith was not well known 
outside of England was that his chief talent lay in 
composing catches and glees and occasional songs 
that were uniquely English. We of course are con- 
cerned with -the one exception to that theory, the 
occasional song that did travel well, at least 
to England’s former colonies. Although blocked 
from publication of his magnum opus because 
of the impasse he met with the origin of the 
tune, Richard Hill did publish an article in 
which he cataloged eighty-four different paro- 
dies—new sets of words written to the tune— 
that appeared in this country before 1820.% 


The best known of these before “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” was “Adams and _ Liberty,” 
written in 1798 by Robert Treat Paine, Jr. The 
earliest American parody is known through a single 
sheet of paper in the Music Division of the Library 
of Congress bearing the signature “Fra? Hopkin- 
son” and headed “Song, Tune: Anacreon in 
Heaven.” Hill decided that the signature probably 
was genuine, made erratic by a stroke that Hopkin- 
son suffered in 1789-90, though the poem itself is 
in the hand of an amanuensis, whose services possi- 
bly were required because of the illness. The poem, 
written in the Anacreontic vein, begins: “On the 
top of a rock, quite remote from the tide, A few 
jolly mortals were peaceably seated.” 

Of the American parodies on the song, however, 
the two of importance here are both by Francis 
Scott Key. The first of the two proves that Key 
knew the tune and had used it nine years before he 
wrote “The Star-Spangled Banner.” The earliest 
known printing of “When the warrior returns from 
the battle afar” appears in Boston’s Independent 
Chronicle.8*? Although not identified, the “gentle- 
man of Georgetown” certainly was Key, who had 
acquired a home on the Georgetown bank of the 
Potomac some months before November 30, 1805, 
when the banquet took place. The poem appears in 
Key’s published Poems (New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers, 1857), and it contains several obvious 
anticipations of phrases and rhymes Key later used 
in “The Star-Spangled Banner.” The existence of 
this song was not generally known until 1937, and 
for many decades much nonsense was argued as to 
who “first pointed out that Key’s words could be 
sung to the tune of Anacreon in Heaven.” *° 

The story of “The Star-Spangled Banner” from 
its inception off Fort McHenry to the halls of the 
United States Congress has been admirably told in 
two books, very different but complementary, pub- 
lished within the last decade.** It is unnecessary to 
retrace that story here—we need merely observe its 
several phases. Judging by the number of times it 
was reprinted in newspapers, broadsides, collections, 
and sheet music, the song became popular rather 
quickly, though primarily in the Middle Atlantic 
and northeastern states. Until the Civil War it 
ranked probably third among the national airs that 
were heard on the Fourth of July and other patri- 
otic occasions. “Yankee Doodle” was the “fight 
song,” and “Hail Columbia” was the alma mater— 





the closest thing to a national anthem the country 
then had. Although “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
was much newer, it caught on. It was longer and 
more substantial, musically more bold, and the 
werds did not seem at all old-fashioned or inap- 
propriate to generations in whom fear of Britain 
and pride in having twice stood her off were very 
real. On December 22, 1837, George Templeton 
Strong (1820-1875) of New York wrote in his 
journal: “A lot of tipsy loafers are just going past, 
screaming out “The Star-Spangled Banner’ at the 
top of their lungs, and in all sorts of diabolical dis- 
cords. But it sounds gloriously. It’s a glorious thing 
altogether—words and music—no matter how it’s 
mangled.” *° Later on Strong makes other refer- 
ences to the song, showing that it was common cur- 
rency of the day. On more formal or solemn oc- 
casions, however, “Hail Columbia” is the song most 
often mentioned. 

But with the approach of the Civil War a new 
tenseness and seriousness filled the air. “Yankee 
Doodle” was too frivolous for a national anthem; 
“Hail Columbia” must have begun to seem too old- 
fashioned and not sufficiently exciting to a nation 
about to tear itself apart. Soon after the fall of Fort 
Sumter, in April 1861, the Committee upon a Na- 
tional Hymn composed of thirteen men centered 
upon New York—of whom George Templeton 
Strong was one—issued a call for a new poem and 
new music suitable to a national anthem. They 
offered a prize of $500 for any entry that was ac- 
cepted as such. Of the approximately twelve hun- 
dred songs they received—three hundred with new 
music—there were only about thirty that they 
thought even worth considering. They awarded no 
prize.*® 

The public, however, and in particular the mili- 
tary bands of the Union could not wait for some- 
one to create a new national anthem. Morning 
colors, evening colors, ceremonies of many kinds 
demanded the constant sounding of an audible 
equivalent to the flag. With “Yankee Doodle” out 
of the question, “Hail Columbia” more and more 
unsatisfactory, “My Country, ’Tis of Thee” sung to 
music belonging first to Great Britain and later 
to several other countries, “Columbia the Gem of 


the Ocean” hardly twenty years old and originally 
associated with “Britannia,” “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” new and still enmeshed with the 
earlier gospel song and “John Brown” uses of the 
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tune, “The Star-Spangled Banner” was an almost 
inevitable choice. Besides, its original “convivial” 
character translated easily into patriotic fervor: the 
youthful but stately enthusiasm and optimism of 
“The Anacreontic Song” appealed to the still youth- 
ful and optimistic nature of the American people at 
a time when they desperately needed an optimistic 
and stirring musical evocation of their will to pre- 
serve the Union. The Committee upon a National 
Hymn did not think the words were suitable; in 
fact, the critics of today will find just about all of 
their complaints anticipated by Richard Grant 
White.*? But bandsmen and bandmasters are much 
less concerned with a national anthem’s text than 
with its music, though in fact the anti-British flavor 
of Key’s third stanza was not inappropriate at a 
time when many of the ruling faction in Great 
Britain were leaning or had leaned unofficially to- 
ward the South. So the Civil War ended with “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” firmly entrenched. 

The second phase in the song’s development as the 
national anthem lasted from 1865, when its ac- 
ceptance was strictly de facto and not without 
competition, until 1917. For a while the de facto 
situation remained, and variations in public atti- 
tudes prevailed. “Hail Columbia” was not dropped 
without a fight; no doubt its echoes of the Augustan 
days of John Adams’s administration were more 
pleasing to some than the more boisterous strains 
that had helped to win a Civil War that many were 
trying to forget. Even John Philip Sousa, com- 
mander of the U.S. Marine Band in 1891, could 
not make up his mind: in April of that year he told 
a reporter in the afternoon that the country’s na- 
tional anthem was “Hail Columbia”—which he 
thought more suitable because both author and 
composer were Americans. That night, however, 
he concluded his concert with “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” which, as he made clear on other occasions, 
he thought musically superior.** In 1889 the Navy 
Department took a first official step and split the 
honors: its General Order No. 374 of July 26, 1889, 
designated that “The Star-Spangled Banner” be 
played at morning colors and “Hail Columbia” at 
evening colors. This dichotomy, as might have been 
anticipated, proved confusing to many, especially 
to foreign officials trying to determine the official 
national anthem of the United States. So in 1893, 
Naval Regulations (article 147) went all the way 
and prescribed “The Star-Spangled Banner” for 
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both ceremonies. From then until just before Amer- 
ica’s entry into World War I in 1917, orders and 
regulations throughout the armed services made it 
official—at least for the military. 

From the military we turn to the Congress, where 
between 1911 and 1931 over forty bills and joint 
resolutions were introduced into the two houses 
in an effort to have the national legislature do by 
law what the armed forces had done by custom and 
executive fiat. At least two of these bills, even past 
World War I, supported “music by Samuel Arnold” 
and another pair apparently put Key’s poem to 
brand new music.®® It took twenty years and much 
agitation to accomplish this end, because of post- 
war apathy on the one hand and rearguard ac- 
tion by adherents of rival songs on the other. School- 
teachers, in particular, seemed to be partial to “My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee,” no matter how impractical 
the choice would have been; in the twenties there 
was an impassioned plea on its behalf by the su- 
perintendent of schools of a large eastern city. But 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” had not only tradi- 
tion, the military, and musical pizzazz on its side; 
it also had the Maryland Society of the U.S. Daugh- 
ters of 1812, who over this entire period recruited 
the effective support of the Maryland delegation in 
the U.S. Congress, in particular that of Rep. J. 
Charles Linthicum. The alliance of tradition, music, 
and Maryland eventually triumphed, for on March 
3, 1931, President Hoover signed Public Law 823 
of the 71st Congress. The law proclaimed: “That 
the composition consisting of the words and music 
known as The Star-Spangled Banner is desig- 
nated the national anthem of the United States of 
America.” °° 

So that, one would think, was that. For a while 
it was. The heightened tensions of the Depression 
and World War II, like those of the Civil War, 
made the prevailing public mood more patriotic 
and receptive to flag-waving. But after the war, 
especially with the onset in 1950 of our troubled 
times, opposition to old-style patriotism and to 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” again came to the 
fore. Complaints about the anthem became shriller 
than ever. During the fifties, letters to members of 
the Congress and to the Library protesting the 
anthem grew in numbers, if not in variety: “It’s 
unsingable”; “It’s too warlike’; “Why can’t we 

and on and on. Alongside the old 
contenders stood a new generation of young con- 
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tenders: “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” “God 
Bless America,” ‘“This Land Is Your Land,” and 
one that had claimed a certain amount of support 
in the twenties: “America the Beautiful.” If any- 
thing now visible on the horizon is to take the 
place of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” the author 
believes it should be “America the Beautiful,” with 
words by Katherine Lee Bates (1859-1929), dating 
from her ascent of Pike’s Peak in 1893, and music 
by Samuel A. Ward (1847-1903), dating from 
1882 as the hymn tune “Materna.” * Of all the 
contenders it provides the best combination of suit- 
able text with stirring music. 

But “America the Beautiful” lacks a strong tra- 
dition; and, as Aaron Copland once wisely re- 
minded a reporter, “Sentiment far outweighs any 
musical consideration. The national anthem is not 
like an auto tire that you change when it goes flat. 
You don’t change brands as if it were so much 
toothpaste.” °* “The Star-Spangled Banner” has 
the tradition and it also has music that when prop- 
erly performed can be immensely stirring. The 
author believes that three fallacies have cheapened 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” and demeaned it in 
many minds: 

1. The fallacy that the anthem has to be sung or 
played on almost any public occasion, especially 
before any football game, baseball game, or other 
sporting event.®* These occasions provide prime ex- 
amples of familiarity breeding contempt. The na- 
tional anthem should be reserved for truly impor- 
tant ceremonial occasions—let the ball games 
sound their proper note with “God Bless America,” 
some of the other contenders, or newly composed 
songs that might enter the fray. 

2. The fallacy that every performance of the na- 
tional anthem has to be personalized, intolerably 
drawn out, crooned, put over like a pop song, and 
otherwise deformed by all manner of vocal and 
musical convolutions. The anthem should be per- 
formed with brisk solemnity at a tempo of 98 
to 106 quarter notes per minute, with just a slight 
broadening near the end. Like “The Anacreontic 
Song,” it should be phrased as it was written, with 
six beats to a measure, and not as a dirge-like waltz 
with a strong accent every three beats—or on every 
single beat as sometimes happens. And, as Pete 
Seeger once pointed out, the song should be pitched 
in A-flat or G, keys low enough to make it easy 
to be sung by anyone with an average voice. 





Within limits that are obvious to any conscientious 
musician, there should be consistency in both con- 
tent and style. A standard or official version would 
be a great help to performers and a protection 
for nonperformers. Some years ago Rep. Joel T. 
Broyhill’s efforts to arrive at an “official version” 
were received by a lack of understanding of the 
musical and textual problems that arise from the 
dozens of variants in circulation today—and some 
even dating from Francis Scott Key himself. Broy- 
hill’s aim was not to replace the anthem but to 
help performers and school teachers and publishers 
discover exactly what it is. As no one would tolerate 
the American flag being designed in detail to suit 
each individual’s whim, neither should the flag’s 
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audible equivalent be presented in the many bizarre 
arrangements found today. 

3. Finally, the fallacy that a national anthem 
must be an angelic hymn-song that school children 
can sing with grace, or, indeed, that its range must 
be so undemanding that most persons at a public 
gathering can sing it easily and effectively. Let those 
who can, sing it well; given the right key and the 
right tempo, any truly professional singer can do 
it. The rest of us will do the best we can, as the 
citizens in other countries do, despite the musical 
difficulties of many other anthems. “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” after all is a song of optimism, 
of belief in the future, of belief in the country— 
of belief itself. 
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J. B. Cramer who at sixteen had his piano trio reviewed 
so favorably in the Times and whose father was leader 
of the Anacreontic orchestra for many years. It seems not 
impossible that Chappell’s statement about the song may 
have been based—without his bothering to mention the 
fact—on common knowledge in musical circles when he 
was young. 

52. Sonneck, “The Star Spangled Banner,’ p. 19. The 
principal sources for biographical information on Smith 
known to the author are: 

William Alexander Barrett, English Glees and Part- 
Songs: An Inquiry into Their Historical Development 
(London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1886), pp. 259-68. 

John S. Bumpus, A History of English Cathedral Music, 
1549-1889 (London: T. Werner Laurie, [189-]), pp. 
377-81, 502-4. 

Brian Frith, John Stafford Smith, 1750-1836, Glouces- 
ter Composer (Gloucester: G. C. & I. Frith, 1950). 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 3d., 4th, 
and 5th eds. and 6th ed. (in press), s.v. “Smith, John 
Stafford” (see especially for catastrophic end of Smith’s 
“extensive and curious library” and [6th ed. only, article 
by N. Temperley] for further bibliography and lists of 
works). 

Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart: Allgemeine 
Enzyklopadie der Mustk, s.v. “Smith, John Stafford” (ar- 
ticle by Percy M. Young, especially valuable for its cita- 
tion of Smith’s compositions and manuscript locations). 

53. In Smith’s time the plural “Chapels Royal” was 
common. Experts assert that the singular has always been 
the more proper form because regardless of the number 
of palaces, the establishment that supplied the music for 
them was a single administrative unit. Today the Chapel 
Royal usually functions at St. James’s Palace. 

54. Smith’s published output of original compositions— 


as opposed to his transcriptions and arrangements of 


works by other composers—includes twenty choir anthems 
(Anthems .. . for the Choir-Service of the Church of 
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England [London: Printed for the Author, 1793]) and 
several other religious works, both vocal and instrumen- 
tal. More numerous and important are his glees, catches, 
odes, songs, and other secular works for one or more 
voices. These vocal compositions were originally published 
in one or the other of two series: 

(1) Volumes selected and edited by Edmund Thomas 
Warren (see note 63) and published under the aegis of 
the Nobleman and Gentlemen’s Catch Club: 

(a) A Collection of Vocal Harmony Consisting of 
Catches Canons and Glees Never before Published to 
Which Are Added Several Motetts and Madrigals Com- 
posed by the Best Masters (London: Printed for Welck- 
er in Gerrard Street, St. Ann’s, Soho, n.d.), 295 pp. 
These pieces were first published in fascicles known 
as “Warren’s Monthly Collection,” and the date of 
1765 usually given probably refers to the appearance of 
the first fascicle. A study of various clues indicates that 
1775 is the probable date of issue of the entire collec- 
tion in a single volume. It contains six catches by 
Smith, plus a curious “Motett On a peculiar Plan in- 
vented by Orlandus Lassus to enable Charles the ninth 
of France to sing a part.” The part for the unnamed 
nobleman or gentleman consists of the same phrase of 
seven half notes within the range of a minor sixth 
sounded at intervals for a total of five times, the third 
time being raised a fourth so that the total range is a 
minor ninth. This motet comes near the end of the 
volume and probably coincides with Smith’s study of 
early music in the seventies. 

(b) Volumes 11-16 and 18-22 of Warren’s Catch 
Club series: A [First, Second, Third, etc.] Collection 
of Catches, Canons and Glees for Three, Four, Five, 
and Six Voices. . . . The thirty-two volumes bear no 
date, but various evidence, including that of Stevens’s 
“Recollections,” shows that they were issued in or as 
of 1762-1793. Entries were submitted to Warren in 
December, and a committee weeded them out in the 
early months of the following year. The entire mem- 
bership then voted on the final contenders, and in May 
the decisions were announced and medals awarded. 
During the summer and fall months, Warren and the 
publishers prepared the year’s volume which apparently 
included all or most of the final contending works. The 
first eleven volumes were published variously by Peter 
Welcker and Longman and Broderip, but volume 12 on- 
ward of the Library of Congress set, at least, was pub- 
lished by Longman and Broderip. The eleven volumes 
cited above contain under Smith’s name twenty-eight 
glees (of which four won prize medals), eleven catches 
(two medals), eight canons (one medal), fifteen solo 
songs and canzonets, and nineteen odes (one medal), 
rounds, and other miscellaneous pieces. 

(2) Five volumes prepared by Smith himself and is- 
sued through several publishers. Since the volumes bear 


no imprint dates and only the last was registered for 
copyright at Stationers’ Hall, librarians and earlier 
writers have been sometimes vague and sometimes 
overly bold in dating the first four. In the Library of 
Congress there is a bound volume containing the first 
four books, a volume that was obviously Smith’s own 
shelf copy, probably for the last fifty-one years of his 
life. This volume bears over thirty remarks, alterations, 
comments on the texts, and other emendations in 
Smith’s hand. On a front flyleaf Smith has written 
with his customary flourishes the following dates of 
publication for each of the first four books: 
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The following are detailed citations of the five Smith 
books and statistics on their contents: 

(a) A Collection of Glees for Three, Four, Five and 
Six Voices Including Some of the More Serious Cast 
Which Have Gained Prize Medals With Many That 
Have Never Been Published the Whole Composed by 
J. S. Smith (London: Printed and Sold by Welcker, 
N° 17 Gerrard Street, St Anns, Soho [March 1, 1777]). 
Oblong quarto; t. p., index p., pp. 2-37 containing 16 
pieces: 4 catches, 1 canon, 6 glees, 2 rounds, 1 canzonet 
(in Smith’s hand on p. 37 is the notation “Composed 
in y® y” 1770,” making it the earliest identifiable com- 
position by Smith), 1 ode, and 1 scenalike piece. (This 
collection was later reissued from the same plates by 
Longman and Broderip and John Preston. ) 

(b) A Select Collection of Catches, Canons and 
Glees of Different Kinds for Three and Four Voices 
Some of Which Have Gain’d Prize Medals and Others 
Have Never before Been Published. Composed by J. S. 
Smith (London: Printed and Sold by John Welcker 
N° 10 Hay Market opposite the Opera House [May 12, 
1778]). Oblong quarto; t. p., index p., pp. 2-37 con- 
taining 14 pieces: 2 catches, 3 canons, 6 glees, 2 rounds, 
and 1 “Sonnet.” 

(c) A Miscellaneous Collection of New Songs, Catches and 
Glees, for One, Two, Three, Four, and Five Voices, Particu- 
larly an Occasional Ode Sung after Dinner at the Pantheon, 
Which Gained the Premium This Year; and a Cantata En- 
titled, The Frantic Lady. The Whole Compos’d by ohn 





Stafford Smith (London: Printed and Sold by James 

Blundell. Music Seller to His Royal Highness the Duke of 

Cumberland, N. 10 Hay Market facing the Opera House 

[June 4, 1781]). Oblong quarto; t. p., index p., pp. 2-51 

containing 18 pieces: 5 glees, 3 catches, 2 canons, | ode, 

2 songs, 1 cantata, 1 canzonet, 1 round, | ‘‘Epitaph,”’ 

and | duet. 

(d) A Collection of Songs of Various Kinds, and for Different 
Voices, Composed by Fohn Stafford Smith (London: Printed 
for and sold by J. Preston, at his Music Warehouse Ne 97, 
Strand [Feb. 9, 1785]). Price 10/6. Oblong quarto; t. p., 
dedicatory page to Sir Francis Basset Baronet with coat 
of arms, no index page in LC copy, pp. 2-40 containing 
14 pieces: 5 glees, 6 songs, 1 catch, 1 Welsh song arrange- 
ment, and | arialike song. 

(e) A Fifth Book [May 8, 1799] (see title page repro- 
duced in this article). Oblong quarto; dedicatory page to 
Viscount Dudley and Ward (one of the founders of the 
Catch Club) with coat of arms, index p., pp. 2-52 con- 
taining 19 pieces: 6 glees, 3 canzonets, 3 catches, 2 songs, 
2 canons, | round, 2 elegies. 

Some of the pieces first published in the Warren Collection 
were reissued in these volumes, and a few of the most popular 
subsequently were reprinted in other anthologies, even as 
late as the Boston Handel and Haydn Society collections of 
the 1820s. 

Finally, lest we forget, Smith’s Anacreontic tune was 
published in sheet music and song collections with either 
Tomlinson’s original text or one of the hundred or so 
British and American parodies, in at least some dozens of 
editions by the end of the nineteenth century, to be fol- 
lowed in this century by facsimile reproductions in nu- 
merous publications. Yet this figure does not include 
editions of the music published with the most important 
parody of them all, “The Star-Spangled Banner.” Richard 
S. Hill in 1958 supplied the House Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee with the figure of ‘262 copyrighted versions of The 
Star-Spangled Banner on file with the Library of Congress” 

(U.S., Congress, The Star-Spangled Banner). No doubt 
a total figure for 1977, including later copyrighted edi- 
tions, separate printings not copyrighted in the United 
States, and the countless versions in books and other pub- 
lications not separately indexed would mount to well over 
a thousand. 

Autograph manuscripts of Stafford Smith’s music are 
scattered even when they are known to survive, but at 
least three locations are worth noting: the Euing Collec- 
tion in the University of Glasgow Library (see Percy M. 
Young’s article cited in Note 52); the Library of 
St. Michael’s College, Tenbury (twenty-six items are listed 
in E. H. Fellowes’s Catalogue [Paris, 1934] of the music 
in that library) ; and the Manuscripts Department of the 
British Library in London (see indexes in Augustus 
Hughes-Hughes, Catalogue of Manuscript Music in the 
British Museum, 3 vols. [London: British Museum, 
1906-9]). 
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Of the seventy Catch Club entries by Smith in the 
manuscript volumes of the Warren Collection at the Bos- 
ton Public Library, only thirty-two of these pieces appear 
to have been published by Warren. These manuscripts, 
however, are not autographs but fair copies made by 
Warren from the autographs submitted to him for the 
competition. The Royal College of Music in London has 
the unpublished and undated autograph of Smith’s In- 
troduction to the Art of Composing plus other items from 
his once extraordinary library. Some of his transcriptions 
and other rarities are also in London at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music and the British Library. For much help with 
this summarization of Smith’s total oeuvre the author is 
deeply indebted to John Racin of the University of West 
Virginia, Nicholas Temperley of the University of Illinois, 
and James J. Fuld of New York. 

55. Grove’s Dictionary, 3d, 4th, and 5th eds., s.v. 
“Smith, John Stafford.” 

56. The author thanks Nicholas Temperley of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for pointing out this fact—which was 
first mentioned by Percy M. Young—and for his patient 
counsel on many aspects of Smith’s relationship to “The 
Anacreontic Song,” particularly for his adamant urging 
that “author” on page 33 of the Fifth Book meant “orig- 
inal composer of the tune.” 

57. Harry Colin Miller, Introductory Euing Lectures on 
Musical Bibliography and History (Glasgow: Bayley & 
Ferguson, 1914), p. 129. 

58. Barrett, English Glees and Part-Songs, pp. 262-63. 

59. Bumpus, A History of English Cathedral Music, pp. 
502-3. 

60. Barrett, English Glees and Part-Songs, p. 267. 

61. The author is grateful to Marjorie E. Gleed, secre- 


tary of the society, for allowing him to make copies of 


the Smith manuscripts, especially the form recommending 
Smith for membership in the Society of Decayed Musicians 
and Their Families, which is dated July 7, 1776, and 
testifies that Smith had served a regular apprenticeship, 
was a married man, and had no children. It is signed by 
John Dyne, a singer and composer often mentioned by 
Stevens. 

62. The University of Glasgow Library’s catalog entry 
for this item (shelf number R. d. 63), the entry being in 
the manuscript of Henry George Farmer who cataloged 
the Euing Collection for the Library, reads “. . . a com- 
monplace book . . . bearing the initials I. S., probably 
the grandfather of John Stafford Smith. . . .” (Informa- 
tion from Asst. Librarian Sheila Craik, to whom this au- 
thor owes very special thanks for her kindness and 
assistance both during his visit to Glasgow and after- 
wards. ) 

63. From 1762 through 1793, Edmund Thomas War- 
ren, secretary of the Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Catch 
Club, edited and published in thirty-two volumes the 
prize-winning and other selected catches, canons, glees, 
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and occasional odes from among the annual entries in the 
Catch Club competition. These thirty-two volumes were 
reprinted in four weighty facsimile volumes as A Collection 
of Catches, Canons & Glees (Wilmington, Del.: Mellifont 
Press, 1970), edited with an introduction by Emanuel 
Rubin and an essay, “The Poetry of the Warren Collec- 
tion,” by Malcolm A. Nelson. The author is grateful to 
Messrs. Rubin and Nelson for discussing various aspects 
of this collection with him. The author is also greatly in- 
debted to John Racin, professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia, for his technical help and personai 
courtesies, including permission for access to his micro- 
film of and a copy of his index to the complete Warren 
Collection of manuscripts, numbering over twenty-two 
hundred compositions submitted for the annual competi- 
tions. The manuscripts themselves are in the Allen A. 
Browne Collection at the Boston Public Library, where 
Ruth Bleecker, chief of the Music Division, was extremely 
helpful in the earlier stages of the author’s search. As for 
Edmund Thomas Warren, alias Warren Horne, Dr. Rubin’s 
introduction explains that in 1784 the secretary had his 
surname extended by royal license to legally claim a be- 
quest from his maternal uncle Edmund Horne, then lately 
deceased. Hence, Stafford Smith’s rather testy play on the 
name in the quotation from the Glasgow commonplace 
book. 

64. Barrett, English Glees and Part-Songs, p. 260. 

65. Elizabeth Cole, “Stafford Smith’s Burney,” Music 
and Letters 40, no. 1 (January 1959) :35-38. 

66. Writing in his “Recollections” (1:178) about the 
carryings-on at the Je Ne Sais Quois Club, which met at 
the Star and Garter Tavern in Pall Mall, Stevens seems 
to be upset most of all by an act of the Prince of Wales: 
“One morning about two O’Clock, the Prince was so 
heated by his excess [of drink], that he untied his Neck 
Handkerchief (which was very thick) pulled it off his 
neck, and walked up and down Pall Mall in order to 
cool himself. This I afterward heard, but it seemed to me 
to be almost the act of a madman.” 

67. After praising Smith’s secular compositions, Barrett 
deplores the fact chat Smith “wrote many catches to words 
of undesirable meaning and purport. His first prize was 
gained for a catch set to a jingle utterly devoid of de- 
cency” (English Glees and Part-Songs, p. 268). 

68. Gentleman’s Magazine, October 1780, p. 495. 

69. In addition to his private practice as an attorney, 
George Bellas (senior, for he had a son by the same name 
who was a clergyman) seems to have been a member of 
the Court of Common Council. On Monday, May 14, 
1770, for example, as a “commoner”. member of the 
court he was appointed to a committee to prepare “an 
humble Petition, Address, and Remonstrance regarding 
the Middlesex Election” to His Majesty (Gentleman’s 
Magazine, various issues of the 1770s). 

70. London Chronicle, January 16, 1776, p. 1. 


71. In writing of the year 1786, W. T. Parke, principal 
oboist to the Theatre Royal Covent Garden, states: “The 
late chairman, Mr. Mulso, possessed a good tenor voice, 
and sang the song alluded to [“‘The Anacreontic Song”] 
with great effect.” He then tells several anecdotes illus- 
trating Mulso’s impulsive humor (Musical Memoirs, 
1:80-84). 

72. Mulso’s obituary, though lacking the exact day of 
his death, was more than usually informative: “DEATHS. 
Suddenly, sitting in his chair, Edward Mulso, Esq., re- 
ceiver of the first-fruits office in the Temple, one of the 
general accountants in the Excise-Office, and nephew and 
secretary to Dr. Thomas, late Lord Bishop of Winchester” 
(Gentleman’s Magazine, February 1782, p. 94). 

In several respects Mulso appears to have displayed at 
least a degree of musicality: Parke alludes favorably to his 
singing (Musical Memoirs, 1:80-84), John Cole refers to 
his playing the violin (Memoirs of Mrs. Chapone; Newly- 
Developed, from Various Authentic Sources [London: Sim- 
kin, Marshall and Co., 1839], pp. 58, 62), and he com- 
posed at least one catch that won a medal at the Catch 
Club (Warren Collection, 5:34). Mulso also turned his 
hand to poetry: Glasgow manuscript R. d. 66 in the Euing 
Collection contains a glee composed by Stevens’s teacher, 
James Nares, to “words by Edw? Mulso, Esq.” 

Mulso was the younger brother of Hester Mulso Cha- 
pone, born October 27, 1725, at Twywell in Northampton- 
shire, apparently also Edward’s birthplace. Hester Cha- 
pone, essayist and author of Letters on the Improvement 
of the Mind (London, 1772, and later editions) was a 
great friend of the novelist Samuel Richardson. The six- 
volume edition of Richardson’s Correspondence, edited 
by Anna L. Barbauld (London: Richard Phillips, 1804), 
affords us the only known picture of any president of the 
society save Arnold. In the four-volume collection The 
Works of Mrs. Chapone: Now First Collected . . . (Lon- 
don: John Murray, 1807) the following tribute to Edward 
Mulso may be found: “This gentleman, well known to 
the musical world, and who was many years president of 
the anacreontic society, had qualities that endeared him, 
not only to his own family and connections, but to all with 
whom he was upon any terms of intimacy. To a feeling and 
excellent heart, and cheerful temper, he joined such powers 
of entertainment from the originality of his humor, and 
the versatility and vivacity of his conversation . . . that 
when he was gone, society was deprived of one of its most 
agreeable ornaments” (2:6-7). 

73. Gentleman’s Magazine 56, pt. 3 (September 1786) : 
832-36. A communication signed “G. K.” quotes the 
inscription on a monument recently erected to Sir Barnard 
at Therfield Church, Therfield, Hertfordshire: “To the 
memory of Sir Barnard Turner, Knight, Alderman and 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex, Major of the Honour- 
able Artillery Company, and Member of Parliament for the 
Borough of Southward. . . . He died by a Fall from his 





Horse the 15th of June, 1784, aetat. 42.” G. K. lists other 
family inscriptions, saying the family had been in the 
parish since about 1664. Turner was knighted on Janu- 
ary 16, 1784 (William A. Shaw, The Knights of England 
[Baltimore: Genealogical Publishing Co., 1971], p. 298). 

74. This Curtis may have been the James Curtis who 
was born on October 10, 1750, and died unmarried in 
December 1835. He was an older brother of Sir William 
Curtis, lord mayor of London 1794—95, and a relation 
of the modern-day Baron Curtis of Cullands Grove (see 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, 17th ed. [London: Burke’s Peer- 
age, 1952], p. 587). 


75. Parke also supplies information on Hankey’s service 


with the British army in America, during which he was 


This frontispiece, from volume 2 of Samuel Richardson’s 
Correspondence, was engraved by (Joseph Constantine?) 
Stadler and is based on a drawing made in 1761 by 
Susanna Highmore. LC-USZ62-62019 


taken prisoner by the Americans and almost hanged (Mu- 
sical Memoirs, 1:83). See also Hill, ““The Melody of ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner,” pp. 151-93. 

76. Thomas Simkin was a “remarkably stout man,” 
whose stoutness quite literally caused his downfall. While 
supervising the cerving of his guests, evidently a few years 
after the dissolution of the Anacreontic Society, Simkin 
leaned over the banister at the top of a stairwell, calling 
out orders to his servants below. The banister gave way to 
his great weight and he fell to his death (Callow, Old Lon- 
don Taverns, pp. 273-77). 
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77. Diaries of John Marsh, manuscript add. 7757, no. 
13, pp. 1145-46, Cambridge University Library. 

78. John Doane, ed., A Musical Directory for the Year 
1794. . . (London: R. H. Westley, 1794), p. 85. 

79. The author thanks Sandra L. Powers, at the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, for her cheerful labors, many of 
which resulted in locating sources referred to elsewhere in 
this article. 

In his “Recollections” (1:145), Stevens tells a story 
that corrects a footnote in Sonneck’s “The Star Spangled 
Banner” (p. 34) dealing with “A new Anacreontic Song. 
Sung by Mr. Sedgwick with great applause at the Royalty 
Theatre.” Frank Kidson had written Sonneck about find- 
ing the poem printed in a songster, and since it began “To 
banish life’s troubles the Grecian old sage,” they agreed it 
must have been meant to be sung to the Anacreontic tune. 
Stevens informs us, however, that Sedgwick had filled in 
for Charles Bannister by singing the song so successfully 
at the society on October 11, 1786, that in the fall of 1787 
Stevens composed for Sedgwick a completely new song in 
the Anacreontic vein. He gives the text, and it is the song 
about the “Grecian old sage.” 

80. London Stage, pt. 5, p. 2073. 

81. Hill, ‘““The Melody of ‘The Star Spangled Banner,’ ” 
pp. 151-93. 

82. December 30, 1805, p. 4. A second printing pref- 
aces the text with ‘“Song—Tune Anacreon. Prepared for, 


and sung by, a gentleman of George-Town, at an enter- 
tainment given in honor of Capts. Stephen Decatur, jun. 


and Charles Stewart.” 

83. The discovery of the song was first announced by 
J. A. Kouwenhoven and L. N. Patten, “New Light on the 
Star Spangled Banner,’ Musical Quarterly 23, no. 2 

April 1937) : 198-200. These authors also were the first 


to find the date of the banquet (Washington Federalist, 
November 30, 1805). 

84. Filby and Howard, Star-Spangled Books. George 
J. Svejda, History of The Star Spangled Banner from 1814 
to the Present (Washington: U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, February 28, 1969). 

85. The author thanks Vera Brodsky Lawrence for 
sending this quotation and many other tidbits about 
Strong. For example, in 1862 Strong doodled in his diary: 
“And the Bar-stangled Spanner In Triumph shall wa-a-ave 
O’er the Land of the Free And the home of the Slave!” 

86. Richard Grant White, National Hymns (New York: 
Rudd & Carleton, 1861), pp. 65-80. 

87. Ibid., pp. 17-22. 

88. Svejda, History of the Star Spangled Banner, pp. 
201-94. 

89. Ibid., pp. 322-41. 

90. From a copy of the enrolled bill in the Music Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress. 

91. James J. Fuld, The Book of World-Famous Music: 
Classical Popular and Folk, rev. ed. (New York: Crown 
Publishers, 1971), pp. 96-97. The author is grateful to Jim 
Fuld for the wealth of information and inspiration he has 
provided. 

92. “Oh Say, Can You Sing It,” This Week, February 
9, 1969, pp. 1-15. 

93. The ridiculous lengths to which the sports world 
has carried the business of playing the national anthem at 
every event is well summarized in an article by J. D. Reed, 
“Gallantly Screaming,” Sports Illustrated, January 3, 
1977, pp. 52-60. 

94. Braun, “Let’s Waive ‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’ ” 
p. i. 
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by Carolyn 


In 1800 the national capital was moved from 
Philadelphia to Washington City, then a village of 
some three thousand inhabitants. Location of the 
capital in Washington was the result of a political 
bargain struck in 1790 by the great Cabinet adver- 
saries Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. 
In return for federal assumption of state debts 
incurred during the Revolution, which Hamilton 
regarded as indispensable for a strong central gov- 
ernment, the South won the concession of locating 
the federal city on the Potomac. Founding Father 
George Washington was deeply committed to locat- 
ing the capital partly within the borders of his be- 
loved Fairfax County, and during the 1790s he 
fought all attempts to prevent the establishment of 
the capital at his chosen site on the Potomac. 

Establishing the new capital, once the site was 
agreed upon, was a major undertaking. Land spec- 
ulation, delays in building, and the eventual dismis- 
sal of Pierre Charles L’Enfant, designer of the city, 
marked its beginnings. Despite ten years of prepara- 
tion, Washington in 1800 was in a very unfinished 
condition. 

Six years later an astute and observant congres- 
sional wife arrived in Washington. For the next half 
dozen years her long, descriptive letters to her sister 
in New York provided a firsthand and intimate ac- 
count of the developing capital city, its emerging 
social mores, and the special circumstances which 
have continued to make life in Washington distinc- 
tive, almost unreal to outsiders. The writer was 
Catharine \kerly Cocks Mitchill, wife of Senator 
Samuel Latham Mitchill of New York. Her letters 
to her younger sister, Margaretta Akerly Miller, 
were acquired by the Library of Congress in 1970 





Carolyn Hoover Sung is head of the Reference and Reader 
Service Section in the Manuscript Division. 


Hoover Sung 


and now form part of the collections of the Library’s 
Manuscript Division. Through the lens which Mrs. 
Mitchill’s letters provide, the daily life of official 
Washington. is magnified so that a clearer picture 
emerges of how the other half—the distaff side— 
lived in the first decade of “the permanent seat of 
empire.” Mrs. Mitchill offers a rare woman’s view 
of the Washington scene." 

Catharine Mitchill saw the social life of the fron- 
tier town on the Potomac mature and develop a 
new form under the leadership of Dolley Madison, 
one of America’s most accomplished hostesses. At 
the same time, she witnessed the public debates over 
America’s response to French and British interfer- 
ence with American commerce. These debates 
created divisive issues that occasionally strained re- 
lations within the Congress and between the Con- 
gress and President Jefferson and his successor, 
President Madison, and eventually led to a declara- 
tion of war with Great Britain. Catharine’s letters 
indicate that even when officials differed over public 
policy, they maintained social decorum and the con- 
ventions of polite behavior. 

Catharine Mitchill was the oldest daughter of 
Samuel and Priscilla (Titus) Akerly. Her father, a 
wealthy shipbuilder who operated one of the largest 
iron foundries in New York City, sent both of his 
daughters to the Moravian Female Seminary at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, one of the new nation’s 
leading educational institutions for women.? Cath- 
arine married William Cocks when she was six- 
teen.* Soon widowed, she remarried at the age of 
twenty-one, becoming Dr. Samuel Latham Mitch- 
ill’s wife on June 22, 1799. Dr. Mitchill, one of 
the nation’s leading intellectuals, was a native of 
Long Island who had earned a medical degree at 
Edinburgh and had subsequently gained fame as a 
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The Capitol building was under construction in 1808 when 
William Russell Birch published this engraving on the 
title page of The Country Seats of the United States of 
North America. Under the direction of architect Benjamin 
Henry Latrobe, work proceeded on the House of Repre- 
sentatives chamber occupying the south wing. The Senate 
chamber, occupied in 1800, was located in the north wing, 
and the central building was incompleted. LC-USZ62- 
1803 


chemist and as the founder of the Medical Reposi- 
tory, the first American medical journal.* 

As a reporter Catharine was well qualified. In 
addition to having graduated from the Moravian 
Female Seminary, she is the only woman known to 
have attended lectures at Columbia College in the 
1790s.’ Mitchill, whose congressional colleagues 
nicknamed him the “Stalking Library,” considered 





his wife an intellectual equal. Her penmanship, or- 
thography, syntax, and sentiments he once de- 
scribed as comparable “with the best epistolary pro- 
ductions of the day.’ He expressed his “laudable 
pride in possessing a wife who writes so much better 
than the Magistrates, fashionables,” and, he added, 
“the Legislators of this enlightened age and 
nation.” ° 

Catharine was an experienced correspondent, 
having initiated her correspondence with Margaret 
when the latter began her schooling in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. She ended it only with Margaret’s 
death in 1822.7 Catharine had also already carried 
on a lively correspondence with her husband while 
he served in Congress. Although her letters to her 
husband are not known to have survived, many of 








Samuel’s letters describe hers as informative and 
entertaining. In his first letter to her, written on 
December 28, 1801, he asked her to keep all of his 
letters to her in order by date because they might 
“contain facts I may perhaps wish to have recourse 
to . . . on a future occasion. And they will always 
serve as a Record of what I saw & was engaged in 
at this Place. They will gain Value by time and 
keeping.” Many letters followed. From their mu- 
tual correspondence, Mrs. Mitchill became well 
versed in the social and political routines in the 
capital before her arrival in the city. Thus, Cath- 
arine was prepared to become a willing and lively 
reporter of the Washington scene.® 

Mrs. Mitchill began her visits to Washington in 
order to see and be seen—“‘not forgetting to include 
my Husband amongst the most agreeable objects I 
had a desire to behold.” ° The Mitchills’ mutual 
fondness for each other appears constantly in their 
letters. Service in Congress and the New York State 
legislature meant that Mitchill was absent from 
four to five months each year from the third to the 
eleventh year of their marriage. On January 28, 
1803, when the Mitchills had been married for less 
than four years, Samuel wrote, “I am almost 
tempted to run away without leave and dash 
through the mud to Manhattan. I do want to see 
you and nothing but imperious duty keeps me here.” 
Thus, it was natural for the wealthy twenty-eight- 
year-old wife, who was childless, to accept her hus- 
band's invitation, in his letter of January 26, 1806, 
to come to Washington to visit him. Samuel encour- 
aged her to obtain an escort because it would save 
his time and from $250 to $300 if he could avoid 
coming to New York to escort her. He thought it 
appropriate for her to come with another woman 
from New York, such as Mrs. Albert Gallatin’s sis- 
ter, Miss Martha Nicholson, and suggested that they 
lay their “heads together and contrive some mode 
of executing the Plan.” He advised that there was 
no great problem in coming to Washington because 
the stage ran every day of the year, warning her, 
however, that she must wait until after the diffi- 
culties caused by “Wintry roads & icy rivers.” 

Toward the end of February, Mrs. Mitchill ar- 
ranged to come with Mrs. Gudron Mumford, the 
wife of another member of Congress from New 
York. “Her Swain . . . is as much engaged as my- 
self in getting double Beds and the like arrange- 
ments for your joint arrival,” Samuel reported.’ 
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The letters that preceded her arrival in the middle 
of March are filled with Samuel’s impatience to see 
her as well as with admonitions. He advised her to 
spend a day or two in Philadelphia because he did 
not want her to arrive “sick and exhausted.” She 
should, he wrote, bring her “socks, flannel drawers, 
coat & overcloak,” but she need not bring her muff, 
and she ought to purchase her millinery in New 
York because there it would be “much more 
cheap.” !! 

Descriptions of the Washington scene in the first 
decade of the nineteenth century have resulted in 
some exaggerated conceptions. Samuel and Catha- 
rine Mitchill’s letters modify the picture those de- 
scriptions present and show the gradual change and 
development in the Washington landscape and in its 
society. The primitiveness of Washington was al- 
most legendary: Americans and foreign visitors com- 
plained that the streets were little more than paths, 
that the potholes and tree stumps in the unlighted 
thoroughfares made transportation most hazard- 
ous.‘ Augustus John Foster, British chargé d’af- 
faires, described Washington as “mostly wilder- 
ness.” '* Many years later Henry Adams remarked 
that Congress and the executive condemned them- 
selves to “solitude” by removing the government 


from Philadelphia to Washington. His dreary por- 
trayal of social life in the capital was of “discon- 
tented men clustered together in eight or ten board- 
ing-houses as near as possible to the Capitol,” where 
they “lived, like a convent of monks, with no other 
amusement or occupation than that of going from 


their lodgings to the Chambers and back again.” ** 


Mitchill’s description of his first ball in Washing- 
ton would seem to foreshadow Adams’s view. On 
December 21, 1801, Samuel reported that there were 
only forty ladies to sixty or seventy men present. He 
described the accommodations as “indifferent and 
everything immoderately dear” and stated that few 
members had their wives with them. “As much as I 
love your Society, I must advise you, my dear, 
against coming here. Society is scarce, and Miss 
Nicholson said . . . she feared, she should forget how 
to read.” 

By 1806, however, the social scene in Washington 
City had changed. The city’s population, counting 
nearby Georgetown, was nearing ten thousand, and 
Washington had become the “seat of the American 
empire.” !° It had also assumed the trappings of an 
international center. A parade of exotic visitors in- 
cluded more than eighty Indians, coming as delega- 
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tions from the Creek, Osage, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Sac, Sioux, Pawnee, and Cherokee tribes. They 
created a stir with their various customs and arti- 
facts. Before Catharine’s departure from New York, 
Samuel had sent her a “Specimen of Osage Poetry” 
and “African perfume and robes.” *¢ 

Ambassador Sidi Suliman Mellimelli, an envoy 
from the Bey of Tunis who came with eleven 
attendants, including a pipe bearer and three musi- 
cians, arrived in Washington City in 1805. In her 
first letter to her sister, written on April 3, 1806, 
Catharine gave an account of her visit to the 
“Turkish envoy at his dwelling house on the 
capitol hill.’ Dr. Matthew L. Davis, a New 
Yorker and an American diplomat, accompanied 
Mrs. Mumford and Catharine on this visit and trans- 
lated for them. Mellimelli, Catharine reported, 
treated them “very politely,’ talked to them, and 
then showed them “his robes and Bernooses,” which 
were “dresses made in the style of his country” and 
which Catharine considered “more superb & bril- 
liant than anything of the kind.” They were “so 
heavy with gold and silver” that she “could scarcely 
support” herself “under the weight of them.” When 
they left, Mellimelli sprinkled his visitors “very pro- 
fusely with rose water,” which he said was “the cus- 
tom in his land.” Catharine mused to her sister that 
the gray-bearded ambassador would be “a tolerably 
handsome Man. if that nasty beard was taken off: 
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Hv. opcned houtes of entertainment in th 
| range of buildings formerly occupied: by 
Mr. Law, about two hundred paces from th 
‘|}Capitol, in New Jerfey avenue, leading fron 
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ous and convenient, one of which is defigned 
for ftaye paffengers and travellers, the o her fo: 
the accommodation of boarders, There is fab 
leage tufficient for 60 horfes———They hope t: 
[merit public patronage. 


City of Wafhingron, Nov. 24, 1800. tf 











An advertisement printed repeatedly in the National 
Intelligencer, and Washington Advertiser offered accom- 
modations for boarders and visitors. LC-USZ62-59732 
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Opposed to ceremony and a president with whom 
Catharine Mitchill felt soon at ease, Thomas Jefferson 
walked from Conrad’s boardinghouse to take the oath 
of office in the Senate chamber in the incompleted Capitol 
on the day of his inauguration in 1801. Woodcut by 
Clement. LC-USZ62-33500 


but such is the effect of habit and custom, that 
his face in its present condition is to me very 
disgusting.” 

The pace of social activity was brisk, and Cath- 
arine wrote in the same letter, “I find myself full of 
employment here, altho I have scarcely sew’d a 
stitch, or read a page since I left home.” She spent so 
much time “visiting and racketing,” that she could 
hardly believe it when the ladies reported that the 
“gay season” had already passed before her arrival. 
Still, the activity appeared “gay and dissipated 
enough”; and she said, “If I should spend a winter 
here, I should get heartily tired of it.” Her husband 
was “engaged every morning at the Capitol until 3 
or 4 o'clock”; she, therefore, spent much of her time 
with the ladies. She considered herself fortunate to 
be lodging in the same house with Mrs. Mary Payne 
Jackson, wife of Representative John G. Jackson of 
Virginia and sister of Dolley Madison. Mrs. Jack- 
son had been in the city for the past “two or three 
winters” and was “acquainted with everybody.” 
She reported that Mrs. Jackson was “all life and 
spirits, and forever gossiping.” She kept her car- 
riage in the city and took Catharine and others out 
“almost every day.” Indeed Catharine found her 





“very useful as an escort in returning the visits that 
have been made to us.” 

Mrs. Mitchill met Mr. Jefferson at church on 
the first Sunday after her arrival and reported the 
event in her letter of April 8, 1806: “Immediately 
after the introduction [to the president] I tro’d 
upon his toes.” She went on to describe the event 
more fully: 

The service was just ended and the people were crowd- 
ing out of the House as fast as they could. My Husband, 
seeing the President, who was standing near the Speakers 
chair, took me by the hand and led me to him. After 
the first salutations were past, I made an attempt to 
get further, for the purpose of speaking to Mrs. Randolph 
and Madison who stood a little distance off. In doing this 
some person immediately behind me gave me a push, (I 
suppose accidentally) and to my extreme mortification 
my foot hit the Things. However he is such a good repub- 
lican, that he appear’d not to notice it and being in the 
crowd he might have thought it was some other person. 
I believe I did not tread hard, for I was so prodigiously 
frighten’d that I could not stop to make an apology, but 
got out of the way as quick as I could. Now I suppose 
if this had been King George or the Emperor of France 
I should have had my Head cut off for the insult. But 
thank heaven we Fredonians have no such tyrants to 
reign over us. 

In the same remarkable letter she described her 
first White House dinner. It was a small dinner 
party with twenty guests, including five women. 
The other ladies were Martha Jefferson Randolph 
and her daughter, from the president’s household, 
Mrs. Mumford from New York, and Mrs. Matthew 
Davis, the bride of the New Yorker who interpreted 
for Mellimelli. In describing the dinner, Catharine 
reported that although there “was not a profusion 
of Dishes on the table,” the president nonetheless 
provided “plenty of food, well cook’d, and served 
up in elegant style.” The vegetables were served 
Sale ars ; ; : 
in “silver Basins or Dishes with covers. The rest 
was on China Dishes.” The dessert was baked ice 
cream, which she explained was “ice cream inclosed 
in a cover of warm paste, which gives it the appear- 
ance of having been just taken from the oven.” The 
tablecloths were changed between each of the four 
courses. 

The ease with which the guests conducted them- 
selves and the freedom of their conversation im- 
pressed Catharine. On entering the “national Cas- 
tle,” she felt “palpitations, from the novelty of my 


situation, and the thoughts of meeting so great a 
Man as Thomas Jefferson.” But as soon as she 
began to chat with him, she felt at ease and “could 





Dolley Payne Madison set the tone for the social life 
Catharine Mitchill enjoyed in the capital city. This por- 
trait by Gilbert Stuart today hangs in the White House. 
Although a portrait of Catharine Mitchill is believed to 
have been painted by Jarvis in 1810, it has not been 
located. 

Photograph courtesy of the White House and used with 
permission of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 


scarcely believe I was conversing with the Man 
who holds the highest Office under our govern- 
ment.” The president led her into the dining room 
and seated her at his right; thus she had his atten- 
tion more than any lady present. After the ladies 
withdrew, she talked with Martha Jefferson Ran- 
dolph and could not tell which she admired “the 
most; the President as a statesman, or Mrs. Ran- 
dolph as an accomplish’d and well bred Woman.” 
The dinner reconfirmed her opinion that “Jefferson 
is a very clever fellow, and fully deserves the con- 
fidence of the American people, notwithstanding 
John Randolphs assertions to the contrary. He shall 
have my hearty vote at the next presidential elec- 
tion, tho they say he does not wish to be a candidate 
again.” Of course, Jefferson did not run again and 
Catharine, a woman, could not have voted for 
president until 1920. 
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“We were amused during our ride Hither, by the number 
of Carriages & Horses driving to & fro, which impressed 
one with the idea that the greater part of the polite @ 
fashionable world was abroad. On our arrival at the 
Castle we found this to be the case in reality. The great 
Hall and several apartments of that stately mansion were 
open for the reception of company.” 

Thus Catharine described a visit with her husband to 
the president’s residence in her letter of January 11, 1809. 
This “View of the East front of the President’s House, 
with the addition of the North & South Porticos,” 1807, 
is by Benjamin Henry Latrobe, surveyor of public build- 
ings appointed by Thomas Jefferson. LC-USZ62-3068 


Comparing social life in Washington with that 
of New York City, she observed that it was fashion- 
able in Washington “to give large tea and card 
parties; and the Ladies on these occasions dress 


much more gay and splendid than they do in N’ 
York.” The greatest difference in the evening parties 
was the widespread gambling in Washington, but 
she added happily that there were “many Ladies . . . 
who detest the tricks of sharpers, and will not en- 
gage in these rapacious pursuits; for they always 
play for money. . . . Whilst some were picking 
each others pocket in this genteel manner, others 
were seated at the chess board, striving to beat 
each other in that studious and scientific game.” 
Catharine had noted in her letter of April 3, 1806, 
that Washington was “a poor place for a Lady to 
get a Husband” because “there are very few Males 
except congressmen & those who hold offices under 
the Government. Almost all of the Honble. gentle- 
men are married.” 








Mrs. Mitchill did not spend all of her time in so- 
cial activity. Catharine’s awareness of the stormy 
political scene was evident when she asked “what is 
the matter with the Republicans that they 
quarrel so?” and Samuel replied in his letter of 
January 29, 1806: 


The principal Cause is that the Majority is too great. 
The minority is too inconsiderable to keep them in order. 
And as is usual with men, (who are disputing animals,) if 
they overcome their present opponents, they will very 
soon break out into new controversies among themselves. 
This is the Cause with the present republican majority. 
Having subjected their old opponents the federalists, they 
have nobody but their own side to contend with. And 
rather than be easy, they quarrel among themselves. This 
disposition has always prevailed in all ages and countries. 

There is another cause for this splitting of the republi- 
can party. Some of the Orators are so very, so extrava- 
gantly democratic that they wish to have every [thing] 
done in their own way. They insist that their sufficient 
selves shall form all plans & schemes, & that the other 
members of their party shall adopt them. These gentry 
having acquired an immoderate stock of self-sufficiency 
and infallibility, grow intolerably overbearing, and vent 
liberal & abusive epithets upon those who will not say 
Aye to their decrees. Influenced by a spirit of this kind, 
some of the rulers have broken out in vehement strains 
against their political brethren, and inveighed against 
them in bitter & reproachful language. However the num- 
ber of these flaming denunciators is very small. And they 
are left in the minority. My friend J. Randolph of Virginia 
has been the most conspicuous man in these transactions. 
His splendid Talents, it is said, have been lately employed 
in exposing & fatinizing & ridiculing his old friends. 

Descriptions of the debates before the House ap- 
peared in her first letter (April 3, 1806). Visiting 
the House, a “fashionable place of resort for the 
Ladies,” was for her “a very agreeable way of 
spending the morning.” Mrs. Mitchill reported that 
John Randolph spoke frequently before the House 
and that he was “an eloquent and impressive 
speaker,” but his “ungovernable temper” and “abu- 
sive tongue” were so distasteful that she wondered 
“how the members could sit and listen to his rav- 
ings, when he gets in his mad fits, without calling 
him to order.” From his voice, one would think that 
he “belone’d to the feminine Gender; ’tho when he 
gets much engaged he assumes a more manly tone, & 
his voice can be distinctly heard in every part of the 
House.” His face was a “most curious mixture of 
youth and old age.” Without a beard, he appeared 
“Boyish,” but his face was “filled with the wrinkles 
of old age.” 


Randolph’s speech on the removal of the injunc- 
tion of secrecy from House proceedings, delivered 
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behind closed doors on April 1, 1806, occupied 
three hours.’ Catharine’s friends among the 
gentlemen present said that it was the “most bois- 
terous, indecent and inflammatory speech they ever 
witnessed.” Randolph abused everyone, the presi- 
dent and the administration and even the ladies. 
He said: “ ‘Give me that Liberty of speech which 
is understood in the Gallery—not the green Gal- 
lery, filled with frippery and swindlers—I mean the 
upper Gallery filled with the honest people.’ (Now I 
would have you know Margaret, that the Green 
G——s generally filled with females, but the upper 
Gallery with the rabble black & white) .” 

Catharine remained in New York for the next 
session of Congress, which began in December 1806, 
and many of Samuel’s letters, including his first on 
December 3, mention the ladies who had inquired 
about her. In accounting for Catharine’s absence 
to the wife of the vice president, Mrs. George Clin- 
ton, and the wife of the clerk of the House, Mrs. 
John Beckley, Samuel said that Catharine failed to 
come because of “bad weather, muddy roads, a short 
session, and a determination . . . to be very industri- 
ous this winter.” Catharine, in fact, did not return 
to Washington until December 1808. The two years 
of her absence were especially busy ones for Samuel, 
who represented commercial interests and became 
concerned about the defense of New York City and 
the protection of its shipping. 

The outbreak of war in Europe in 1793 had re- 
sulted in removing ships of all belligerents except 
the British from the seas. This left an enormous 
amount of trade for American vessels. Reshipment 
from U.S. ports of cargoes of sugar, coffee, tea, pep- 
per, and cocoa became exceedingly profitable, as 
did the increase in the export of grains and cotton 
to European ports, when the war cut off European 
supplies. Commerce flourished. The populations 
of Boston and Philadelphia doubled, and the num- 
ber of inhabitants in Baltimore and New York al- 
most tripled. Much of the growth in the American 
economy came from shipping and shipbuilding. 
When Britain renewed its war with France, the 
Royal Navy resumed its practice of impressing 
British subjects on the high seas. Several incidents 
involving American ships proved insulting to the 
nation. President Jefferson reasoned that he could 
retaliate and bring Britain to terms through com- 
mercial exclusion rather than war.** 
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The Congress passed several acts to implement 
Jefferson’s foreign policy of restricting commerce: 
the Nonintercourse Act of April 18, 1806, which 
was suspended on December 19 of the same year 
with the support of Samuel L. Mitchill; the Em- 
bargo Act of December 22, 1807, which expired 
in March 1809; the total Nonintercourse Act of 
March 1, 1809; and the so-called Macon Bill Num- 
ber Two of May 1, 1810. These acts, needless to 
say, aroused much attention in New York merchant 
and shipping circles. Thus, foreign policy issues 
regarding the defense of the country, particularly 
the defense of New York harbor, and the repeal or 
modification of the restrictions on trade became 
Mitchill’s chief concern in Congress. 

When Mrs. Mitchill returned to Washington in 
December 1808, she was, understandably, interested 
in the issues before Congress. She devoted most of 
her letter of December 19, 1808, to explaining the 
work of Congress, especially that of the House of 
Representatives, even though her husband was at 
that time serving in the Senate. Catharine explained 
that the public business was first referred to com- 
mittees, where it was prepared when the House was 
not sitting, “for it is the duty of every member to 
appear in his seat when the house meets.” When she 
heard one day that the House would be sitting late, 
she “swallowed” her meal and “took a beau,” for 
women did not generally go out alone, and pro- 
ceeded to the Capitol. The “superb chamber was 
decorated with about 45 Argand Lamps & as many 
spermaceti Candles. The paintings on the high and 
concave ceilings shone with singular beauty. The 
vast Columns and their hangings and decorations 
appeared to greater advantage than by day light.” 

On _ that December 17—the 
House met until midnight and continued the 
debate, of several weeks, on a resolution introduced 
by Representative George Washington Campbell of 
Tennessee, who, as chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, had presented resolutions based 
on the president’s message : 


day—Saturday, 


Resolved, That it is expedient, to prohibit, by law, 
the admission into the ports of the United States, of 
all public or private armed or unarmed ships or vessels 
belonging to Great Britain or France, or to any other 
of the belligerent Powers, having in force orders or decrees 
violating the lawful commerce and neutral rights of the 
United States; and, also, the importation of any goods, 
wares, or merchandise, the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture, of the dominions of any of the said Powers, or im- 
ported from any place in the possession of either.” 


Mr. Archibald Van Horn, a member from Mary- 
land, proposed an amendment to lift the embargo 
on “ships and vessels belonging to, and wholly navi- 
gated by, citizens of the United States, to depart 
with their cargoes for places not in the possession of 
any of the said belligerent Powers.” The amend- 
ment went further and authorized citizens of the 
United States “to arm and equip their merchant 
vessels, and repel by force any assault or hostility 
which shall be made or committed by any vessel 
belonging to any of the said Powers.” It gave them 
the right also to subdue, capture, and retake a cap- 
tured vessel. Van Horn’s amendment and other 
similar amendments to lift the embargo failed. 
Eight of the New York representatives voted with 
others for several amendments to modify the em- 
bargo, but each amendment was lost. Following 
each lost motion, the minority moved to adjourn or 
used other parliamentary delaying tactics. Finally, 
after twelve roll call votes, Campbell’s resolution 
passed without amendment.*° 

In describing that meeting, Catharine said that 
many orators spoke on the question, and John Ran- 
dolph spoke nearly two hours. “A motion to ad- 
journ was made several times, . . . but was negatived 
each time. The resolution was then divided into 
three parts, the members voting on each part sepa- 
rately, and it was finally carried by a considerable 
majority.” Catharine remarked: “It was as good as 
going to a play, but here all the characters are real 
instead of fictitious. You have no idea of the diffi- 
culty of doing public business, where there are so 
many different opinions and every one believing his 
own most correct.” Now, after understanding the 
“machinery of it a little, I do not wonder that the 
session is protracted from week to week & month 
to month; there is no getting along with it in the 
rapid manner that many people would expect.” 

During the same session, on February 28, 1809, 
Mrs. Mitchill expressed even greater concern: 
“You have no idea of the difficulty of getting along 
with the public business, in this unwieldy legislative 
Body.” On any question of importance, “the minor- 
ity have manifested so much perverseness and such 
a refractory spirit, that the proceedings of the H. of 
Rs. for two nights past, is a disgrace to the Nation,” 
and political wrangling might “eventually destroy 
our republican form of government.” On Feb- 
ruary 26 and 27 the House adopted resolutions 
which were incorporated into the Nonintercourse 





Act to open trade to all countries except Britain and 
France. In describing the long session, Catharine 
said that John Randolph spoke against the bill, but 
“more particularly against Mr. Eppes, who was the 
framer of the bill . .. and who Mr. R., heartily dis- 
likes.” The discussion resulted in a challenge from 
John Wayles Eppes, Thomas Jefferson’s son-in-law 
and congressman from Virginia, to John Randolph. 
With some relief, Catharine reported, “friends have 
interfered, and . no fighting will take place. I 
sincerely hope it may be so, for Eppes is a worthy 
man, and too valuable a member of society, to be set 
up as a mark to shoot at.” 

Even though Catharine observed the political 
scene carefully, she also found time to comment on 
the “improvements” made in Washington. In her 
letter of November 10, 1808, written some two years 
after her first visit, she described some of them: 

I have discovered several new houses; and in this neigh- 
bourhood they are erecting a new market also. This morn- 
ing before the house met we walk’d down to the banks of 
the Potomac to see the new bridge. You recollect there 
was a law passed last winter for the erection of a bridge 
over this river to Alexanders Island. I was surprised to 
find this work in such forwardness, the bridge is more than 
half finished, and in six weeks more I expect it will be 
completed if nothing occurs to check its progress. This will 
certainly be a great improvement to the city, as well as a 
convenience. They have made a handsome turnpike road 
from the Capitol to the bridge, and another is completed 
on the opposite side quite to Alexandria. 

After being in Washington for just one month, on 
December 11, 1808, the thirty-year-old Catharine 
complained that she was growing fat because she 
took little exercise, “having no family cares to attend 
to,” indulged herself “in bed until a late hour in the 
morning,” and was “blessed with a good appetite, 
and plenty of delicious and savoury food to pamper 
it.” Somewhat horrified, Catharine reported that 
she was gaining weight at an alarming rate and esti- 
mated that she might gain fifty pounds before leav- 
ing Washington. Becoming more serious at the 
thought of being “‘as round as an apple dumpling, 
and almost as shapeless,” she concluded that she 
must “eat less, sleep less, & walk more” but that 
walking more would require most resolve because it 
was “not the fashion at the seat of government.” 

A visit with Dolley Madison to the British min- 
ister’s wife, Mrs. David M. Erskine, prompted Cath- 
arine to include a description of Mrs. Erskine in the 
same letter. She was a “small woman . rather 
pretty faced, with an agreeable and animated coun- 
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tenance,” who was “polite & affable, chatty and un- 
ceremonious” and gave “frequent and splendid” 
parties. Since Mrs. Erskine expected her second 
baby shortly, Catharine predicted that the “gayety 
of the city” would diminish. The two women found 
Mrs. Erskine a welcome change from Mrs. Anthony 
Merry, the former minister’s wife, who had caused 
quite a stir in society by objecting to what she de- 
scribed as American lack of protocol. Mrs. Merry 
had even precipitated a diplomatic incident over her 
treatment in Washington society.*! Not without bias, 
Catharine speculated that the difference in conduct 
between the two could be attributed to the fact that 
“Mrs. M. was a proud and haughty english woman 
and Mrs. E. a fine accomplished American.” 

Even though Mrs. Madison was “on the eve of 
becoming Lady Presidentess,” Catharine observed 
that she was “quite as agreeable . . . as she was three 
years ago.” Catharine even noted approvingly that 
Mrs. Madison was “more than usually dignified in 
her deportment. She visits less, & indulges less in her 
favorite amusement of cards,” a most fitting change 
since her husband was “about to be exalted to the 
highest and most honourable station in the gift of 
our government.” 

In her first letter of 1809, written on January 11, 
Catharine noted that the social scene was especially 
busy for her because the “Embargo affords leisure 
to so many, who were formerly immerged in busi- 
ness that they now find it convenient to indulge their 
curiosity in visiting the seat of government.” In 
January alone, she was obliged to serve as hostess 
for at least a half dozen visitors from New York, 
including Mr. Barker, “a merchant & a warm ad- 
vocate for the embargo, altho he is a great sufferer 
by it,” and his wife and her sister Miss Hazard. Al- 
though she did not know the ladies, she offered her 
“services to show them the curiosities,” and she in- 
troduced them to Mrs. Madison “as being a more 
proper person to introduce them at head quarters.” 
The ladies failed to meet President Jefferson because 
he was “engaged with the Indians.” 

In the previous month, as described in her let- 
ter of December 11, 1808, Catharine herself had 
had an encounter with a Passamaquoddy Indian: 

Last evening between 9 & 10 o’clock when the doctor & 
I were sitting in our private room by the fire we heard 
some person, all of a sudden, fumbling at our room door, 
trying to get in, the door was opened and a great strapping 


Indian made his appearance dressed in all his finery. He 
advanced toward the fire held out his hand to me & 





Eagle of Delight (or Hayne Hudjihini) visited Washington 
with her husband Shaumonekusse, of the Oto tribe, in 
1921, some years after Catharine Mitchill left the city. 
Visitors from the various tribes had attracted enough 
interest by this time that her portrait, among others, was 
done by Charles Bird King to record the visit and the 
features of the visitor. Courtesy Gulf States Paper Cor- 
poration, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


asked for whiskey, however we soon discovered that he 
had had too much Whiskey before, for he was very much 
intoxicated, and it was with difficulty that we got him 
out of the room & shut the door upon him. 

The next day Catharine discovered that several 
Indians had lain “out in the street all night, so much 
in liquor that they could not reach their Lodgings. 
They must have had a soaking time, for it rained 
violently during the night.” 

The president’s New Year’s levee was held on 
January 2 because the first day of 1809 fell on Sun- 
day. The House did not meet, and the Senate ad- 
journed at noon to enable its members to attend. 
Catharine wished to go “to drop a respectful curt- 
sey to this venerable Sage & Patriot [Thomas Jef- 
ferson |; particularly as the opportunity might never 
again occur of beholding him in any similar occa- 
sion, in so exalted a station.” The Mitchills left for 


the “Castle” about noon and found the “great Hall 
and several apartments of that stately mansion . . . 
so crowded” that it was difficult to “squeeze through 
from one to the other.” The president received the 
guests, who included members of Congress, min- 
isters of state, heads of departments, officers of the 
army and navy, and their ladies. Wherever one 
turned, one saw “a Commodore, a General or a 
statesman.” A number of Indians of both sexes, 
chiefly of the Delaware and Cherokee tribes, were 
also present. Their faces were “painted a bright 
vermillion colour, their heads ornamented with 
feathers, and their ears & noses adorned with rings.” 
In Catharine’s opinion, the Indian females were 
“much less skilful . . . in applying their rouge than 
our civilized Ladies. This however, is not surprising 
for the latter paint to deceive, the former to show 
that they are painted and not ashamed to own it.” 
Liberal refreshments of “Cake, Wine, Punch and Ice 
cream” were served and an “exquisite band of music 
played at intervals martial, patriotic, & enlivening 
airs,” but the rooms were too crowded to sit down. 
Consequently, the Mitchills walked from room 
to room and chatted until about two o’clock, when 
the “company began to disperse.” 

In her final letter of the session, written on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1809, Catharine revealed that she was 
trying to exercise more: “Mitchill & I walk’d up 
to the Capitol, and passed an hour or two in the 
congressional library.” She reported that during the 
session “‘the library is open every day until bed 
time, for the use of the Members.” Since they 
did not “prohibit Ladies from entering,’ Catharine 
visited frequently. In the daytime the Library was 
filled with men, but very few visited it after dark. 
“The evening is therefore, the best time for those 
who feel disposed to study,” wrote Catharine. She 
described the Library as comfortable, with “a warm 
room & good fire, plenty of candle light, and books 
of every description to amuse you.” She proudly 
reported that her “Spouse” served as chairman of 
the committee to purchase books for the Library of 
Congress and felt “interested in the growth and 
prosperity of the institution.” “Handsome additions” 
had been made to the Library within the last two 
years, she wrote, describing it as having “a valuable 
& respectable collection of books.” 

She could have added that Mitchill, as chairman 
of the Joint Committee on the Library, had sub- 
mitted a report in January 1806 that urged the 





expansion of the size and nature of the collection. 
He based his request on need, saying that there was 
no large public library or even private collection in 
Washington and that “every week of the session, 
causes additional regret that the volumes of litera- 
ture and science, within the reach of the national 
legislature, are not more rich and ample. 

And the deficiencies of historical and political works, 
is scarcely less seriously felt.” As a result of the re- 
port, the Congress appropriated $1,000 yearly for 
the next five years. Committee members Mitchill, 
John Quincy Adams, and Joseph Clay were au- 
thorized to spend any sum not exceeding $494 each 
for the purchase of books in New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. This was a significant change, 
for it was the first time that Congress expended such 
large sums in the American book trade. Later, 
Mitchill reported that all the books purchased by 
the committee members had been “placed in the 
library, except one box . . . which has been unfor- 
tunately lost on its passage from Boston to Wash- 
ington, by the foundering at sea, of the vessel 
on board of which it had been shipped.” Mitchill 
concluded this report by requesting members of 
both Houses “‘to furnish lists of the good and proper 
books, and to suggest hints for the improvement of 
the library.” * 

Catharine’s description of counting the votes for 
the president and vice president of the United States 
was another item in her letter of February 12, 1809: 

The gallery was filled with spectators, as this only occurs 
once in four years. It has been customary on former occa- 
sions, for the Rs. to meet in the senate chamber, & have 
the votes examined there, but the room now occupied by 
the Senators, was too small to admit the other house. The 
order was therefore reversed, and when they were ready to 
proceed to business the Senators formed a procession state 
by state, with the Sergeant at Arms at their head, and 
came marching into the splendid hall where the Represent- 
atives were waiting to receive them. They took possession 
of the seats previously assign’d for them, and the President 
of the senate walked up to the Speaker’s Chair. When they 
were all seated in order, the P. of the Senate took up the 
packets containing the votes from each state, broke the 
seals and delivered them to the tellers who read aloud 
what they contained. The reading took up near two hours, 
& while this was going on the Clerks noted down the 
number of votes given for each candidate, and when the 
reading was finish’d, they were all sum’d up and handed 
to the P. of the S. who proclaim’d aloud the result, which 


was, that Mr. Madison was elected P. of U.S. and Mr. 
Clinton V.P. 


Catharine wrote only three letters to her sister 
during the third session of the 11th Congress. Her 
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description of the Madison New Year’s levee of 
1811, in her letter of January 2, differed little from 
her account of Jefferson’s two years earlier. The 
crowds were so great that Catharine dubbed it, “a 
genteel squeeze.” She complained that when the 
ice cream and “other dainties” were served one was 
“obliged to keep a sharp look out. . . . it was almost 
impossible for the Servants to get near every one, 
and if they attempted it, the good things would all 
slip away before they succeeded.” Some, she said, 
“go on such occasions for the sake of gratifying their 
Palates, and such people are not very ceremonious 
about helping themselves.” 

Mrs. Madison, according to Catharine, wore a 
“loose Robe, made of very costly silk of changeable 
colour. It came up close round the neck with a cape 
to it, and was trimmed round with white Satin rib- 
bon puff’d on very full. Her head dress was of white 
Satin, with a flower in front.” Catharine spoke to 
Mrs. Madison and described her with admiration: 

When I was about quitting the Palace, I walk up to 
Mrs. M. to have a few parting words. I observed to her 
that she ought to rejoice when we were all gone, for that 
she must be fatigued standing so long. She declared she 
was not in the least fatigued, and that she regreted our 
going away so early. I believe she spoke the real senti- 
ments of her heart; for I never saw a Lady who enjoyed 
society more than she does. The more she has round her, 
the happier she appears to be; and really, she makes her- 
self so agreeable, and by her civil & polite expressions, 
puts every one in such a good humour with themselves, 
that no one who has once seen her, can help being pleased 
with her, or quit her house without feeling a desire to 
renew their visit. I think she is a very suitable person for 
the station she fills. 

The most famous New Yorker to visit Washing- 
ton during the session was Washington Irving. 
Catharine reported in a letter written on Janu- 
ary 11, 1811, that she had conversed with him “as 
we march’d together up and down the Presidents 
great Hall, where the band of music was stationed.” 
Mr. Irving had said that he had just arrived in the 
city and the “transition was so great, from a dirty 
stage coach and muddy roads to the splendour of 
Mrs. Madisons drawing room... that he was 
almost inclined to believe himself transported to a 
fairy region.” The scene impressed Irving so much 
that he was “tempted to prolong his stay in the 
City, longer than he had calculated on.” 

The debates in Congress continued to attract 
Catharine’s attention. While describing the Senate 
debate on the renewal of the charter of the Bank 
of the United States, in her letter of February 16, 





Elizabeth Patterson Bonaparte (1785-1879), painted by 
Frangois Joseph Kinson, 1817. Maryland Historical 
Society. 


she reported that many other ladies had been pres- 
ent in the one gallery “appropriated for the Ladies, 
[where] there has been a great display of beauty, 
and fashion for two days past.” Catharine found 
the debates both instructive and entertaining. In 
her opinion, witnessing the “display of abilities” of 
the statesmen equaled, if not surpassed, “the pleas- 
ures of attending public readings and recitations, or 
even the exhibitions of the theatre.” 

A dozen of Catharine’s letters written during the 
first session of the 12th Congress—more than for 
any other session—have survived. These letters 
reveal a woman who understood the norms of 
Washington society and moved easily within them. 
They are somewhat less descriptive of social events 
and include more expression of concern about the 
likelihood of war and solicitude for her family in 
New York. Nevertheless, these letters include some 
of her more amusing descriptions. 

Writing on November 21, 1811, Mrs. Mitchill re- 
minded her sister that many of the congressional 
wives who visited Washington came from “small 


towns and villages” where they “cannot procure the 
most fashionable goods. . . . The shop keepers under- 
stand this and set a very high price on those articles 
which they know the Ladies must and will have.” 
Georgetown, because there were so many shops 
there, was the favorite shopping place for the con- 
gressional ladies: 


The settlement is very compact, it is a place of con- 
siderable business, and is increasing in size very fast. The 
distance from our lodgings to Georgetown, is about 3 miles; 
but from the Presidents House it is not more than a mile. 
It was understood yesterday, that Miss Dargan (the head 
Milliner & Mantua maker at Georgetown) had just 
received from Baltimore a new assortment of Bonnets and 
Head dresses. This news drew together an unusual number 
of Ladies who went to see and make purchases. I was 
amused on entering Georgetown to observe the number 
of Carriages filled with females, driving about from store 
to store, all, as one would imagine from their earnestness, 
in pursuit of something very important to their happiness. 
When we arrived at Miss Ds. we found it difficult to get 
into her back room where the Millinery was exhibited ; 
for here a crowd of the fashionable were assembled, from 
the Presidents Lady down to a clerks Wife, all scrambling 
for Caps & Hats. Some were trying on, others pulling off 
all talking at once, except a few who like myself stood 
laughing spectators, contented to make observation now 
and then when their more talkative companions would 
give them an opportunity. As I did not wish to purchase 
any of the finery, I could look on with perfect composure, 
and I can assure you Margaret, that this comic scene 
afforded me no little diversion. Miss D. soon got rid of a 
part of her treasure, but she made the Ladies pay well for 
it. 

Catharine went on to report that there were a 
great number of ladies in Washington, and two of 
the “most important personages here at present, are 
Made. Bonaparte G Miss Spear.” Madame Bona- 
parte, the American heiress from Baltimore, born 
Elisabeth (“Betsy”) Patterson, had married 
Jerome, the brother of Napoleon, in 1803 when he 
visited America. Napoleon disapproved of his 
brother’s marriage to Betsy, closed the ports of 
Europe to her, and had the marriage nullified on 
October 6, 1806.** Although Miss Spear, Madame 
Bonaparte’s relative and companion, was between 
forty-five and fifty years old, she dressed “as youth- 
ful as a Girl of 18.” People considered Miss Spear 
sensible, and to prove that she was Catharine said, 


In her January 2, 1811, letter to her sister Catharine 
Mitchill described the New Year’s reception given by 
President and Mrs. Madison and characterized the First 
Lady as a person who “the more she has round her, the 
happier she appears to be.” LCMS-34819-1 
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“she prefers the company of gentlemen to that of 
her own sex.” Politics absorbed her interest, and 
as a relative of former Secretary of State Robert 
Smith, who had resigned his post under pressure 
from the president, Miss Spear espoused his quarrel 
with Madison and “will not visit at the Presidents 
but when she can get an opportunity to abuse Mr. 
Madison, she does not fail to improve it.” Catha- 
rine found Miss Spear galling and “always rather 
shunned than courted her acquaintance.” 

In the same letter, Catharine described a dinner 
at the “Presidential House” and included a sketch 
of another guest, the “pretty little Duchess of Balti- 
more,’ Betsy Bonaparte: 


. she is very handsome, and has something engag- 
ing in her manners. She is rather shorter than I am, but 
well proportioned and delicate. She outshines all the 
Ladies here for the splendour and elegance of her dress; 
even Mrs. M. cannot sport Diamonds and pearls in such 
profusion. The evening I saw her, she was dressed very 
plain, at least that part of her body that was covered at 
all. She exposed so much of her bosom as modesty would 
permit, & I think rather more. Her back was laid bare 
nearly half way down to the bottom of her waist; and 
although she display’d a very white, smooth neck, she 
might have used artificial means to make it so. The state 
of nudity in which she appeared attracted the attention 
of the Gentlemen, for I saw several of them take a look 
at her bubbies while they were conversing with her. On 
the saturday before mentioned, she dined at the Presi- 
dents, in company with me and several other Ladies. I 
then had an honour of an introduction, and conversed 
with her for some time. She does not affect any superiority 
over others who have been less celebrated than herself, 
but on the contrary, I think she is remarkable friendly & 
communicated to all those with whom she becomes ac- 
quainted. This may arise from her fondness to be heard, 
for she possesses a great deal of vivacity and talks inces- 
santly. It cannot therefore, be expected that she always 
talks sensibly or prudently. But I own that I was very 
much amused for an hour or more in listening to her prat- 
tle. She appears to be wholly devoted to the pleasures of 
this life, without bestowing a thought on a future state. 
But she says she is miserable, and is compel’d to fly to 
company for relief from sorrow. 


The debates in the House of Representatives on 


the “warlike” resolution of Peter Porter, rep- 
resentative from Buffalo, New York, and chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, attracted 
Catharine’s attention and led her to write a brief 
letter on December 7, 1811, in which she stated 


‘ 


‘almost in- 
evitable” and predicted that Congress would “re- 
sort to such measures, in defence of our rights, 
before the close of the present session.” She dreaded 


her belief that war with England was 


the thought of “war, and its consequences to N. 
Yorkers in their exposed situation; but if there is 
no other way to maintain the honour and dignity 
of our nation, let us resort to it at once and con- 
vince our enemies that there is yet some spirit and 
patriotism in our land.” The times were difficult 
and embarrassing to the “most experienced poli- 
ticans.” Catharine expressed her concern for her 
husband’s “situation” because no matter how he 
votes, “he must expect to receive the abuses & 
curses of a certain portion of those whom he rep- 
resents. His constituents are very silent on the sub- 
ject of war, they do not say what measures would 
meet their approbation, or write any thing about 
our political concerns.” 

Mrs. Mitchill’s somber concerns and frustrations 
were echoed in her next letter, written Decem- 
ber 13, 1811, in which she complained of John Ran- 
dolph’s “endeavors to protract the debates from 
day to day, in order to prevent the house from 
taking the question, and by the delay and opposi- 
tion to defeat the object of the majority.” In 
Catharine’s opinion, everyone’s “right to talk as 
long as he pleases, and whenever he thinks proper,” 
hindered the expeditious conduct of the public 
business. 

In her letter of January 11, 1812, Catharine com- 
plained of the troublesome office seekers from New 
York and pondered the propriety of attending a 
ball given by the British minister, Augustus John 
Foster, because she expected the United States to 
be at war with his government shortly. Later, in 
her letters of January 28 and February 21, Cath- 
arine proudly described the assistance she pro- 
vided Mrs. Selah Benton, wife of a naval captain 
who served in the American Revolution, in pursu- 
ing Benton’s claim in Washington. Congressman 
Mitchell had already discussed Captain Benton’s 
claim in New York and presented his petition to the 
House of Representatives, but it was referred to a 
select committee without result. Mrs. Benton came 
to Washington with letters from Catharine’s friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fay of Dey Street in New York. Mrs. 
Benton planned to promote her claim in person, 
but Mitchill expressed pessimism because the 
claims of revolutionary war soldiers, particularly 
those who had not been wounded, did not pass 
easily. Mitchill turned this case over to Catharine, 
saying that a lady would “have more influence with 
congressional Gentlemen than one of their own 
sex.” 





Catharine started her own campaign. First, she 
prepared a note introducing Mrs. Benton to 
Thomas Gholson, Jr., chairman of the Committee 
on. Claims and from Virginia. 
Later, she gave Mrs. Benton notes to three or four 
other members of the committee, who heard her 
story and encouraged her. Catharine also solicited 
Mrs. Gholson’s assistance. The chief cause for con- 
cern was the fact that Captain Benton had not 
been wounded, and the provisions of the law 
stressed that the pensions were to be given to those 
who had been wounded. Congressman Gholson re- 
ported the claim from committee and emphasized 
that the claim did not meet the letter of the law 
but did correspond to the law’s intent to compen- 
sate those injured. He said, “the petitioner 
served with honor and bravery . . . from the com- 
mencement until almost the close of the war, when 
he became disabled.” Satisfied that “his disability 
arose from disease contracted by exposure in the 
service of his country, and terminating in scorbutic 
ulcers” and that “his disability, thus sustained, has 
disqualified him from acquiring a maintenance by 
bodily labor,” the committee recommended the 
claim.”* By February 21 it had passed both Houses 
and only awaited the signature of the president. In 


representative 


conveying the happy news to her sister, Catharine 
said, “Altho Mrs. B. on this occasion, may feel dis- 


posed to ascribe to me, more influence than I really 


possess, yet I am convinced that without a little fe- 
male assistance she would not have succeeded in 
her undertaking.” 

It is clear that Catharine had observed the proper 
channels for conducting business in Washington 
and used them to the advantage of one of her hus- 
band’s worthy constituents. When Catharine first 
brought the matter of the claim before her “family” 
or in her lodgings, the men minimized her chances 
of success; she was convinced, however, that after 
due consideration they would see the merits of 
Benton’s claim. With gratification she reported 
that “all the Gentlemen who live in the house with 
me (except one) voted for the Bill.’ According to 
the Congressional Directory for 1811-12, there were 
fourteen congressmen living in her lodgings; she 
therefore clearly influenced at least thirteen votes 
for Captain Benton’s claim among the boarders in 
Mr. Claxton’s house on Capitol Hill.2> Catharine’s 
experience supports a frequently held thesis con- 
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cerning the importance of the “Congressional 
messes” or lodgings in influencing congressional vot- 
ing patterns in this period. James Sterling Young, 
in his study of Washington in this period, found a 
strong positive correlation between common voting 
patterns of congressmen and their residence in the 
same quarters.*° 

The Mitchills did manage to slip away from 
Washington briefly at the end of April 1812 for a 
visit to the “great falls of the Potomac.” Catharine 
reported in her letter of May 3 that they had failed 
to get a party to go, but they abandoned that plan, 
hired a “Horse & Gig,” and traveled the eighteen 
miles “over a very rough and bad road” on their 
own. They started out early and arrived at a 
“tavern in the neighbourhood of the falls” a little 
after ten o’clock. While waiting for breakfast, they 
explored the canal and the iocks that were built 
so that boats could descend the seventy-four feet 
to the level below. Catharine wrote, “one of the 
Locks large enough to contain a Boat, has been 
hewed through the solid rock a depth of 27 feet” 
and concluded that it “required prodigious labour 
and great expence to accomplish this work.” 

She found the falls inferior in perpendicular 
height “‘to those of Niagara, Passaic, or the Cohos,”’ 
but equal to these in “variety, {and] rude and pic- 
turesque scenery.” At the cataract the river con- 
tracted, roared, and foamed, and at the foot shad 
abounded and fishermen caught “them with scoop- 
nets.” She also observed that the dogwood was in 
full bloom, along with redbud, will columbines, 
violets, mayapples, and phlox. She noted that the 
redbud or Judas trees and two native species of 
phlox did not grow as far north as New York. 

The question of war pervaded the nation. On 
May 13, 1812, Catharine reported her husband’s 
visit to “the establishment here, near Greenleaf’s 
Point, for mounting cannon.” He informed her, 
“in addition to the ordnance heretofore shipped to 
New York, that a number of travelling pieces 
will be ready for embarkation, . . . for the more 
effectual defence” of New York City and its in- 
habitants. The frigates Constitution and Constella- 
tion and several other vessels were there being re- 
paired and equipped “for prompt and _ active 
service.” 

In Catharine’s letter of June 27, she explained 
apologetically that she knew of the debates on the 
declaration of war but could not discuss them be- 
cause they were being considered behind closed 
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doors. She speculated that many in New York 
would be dissatisfied with the declaration of war 
that Congress had approved on June 18, 1812, by 
an ominously close vote of 19 to 13 in the Senate, 
79 to 49 in the House.*’ She expressed her hopes 
that the government would receive “firm and vig- 
orous support.” There was reason, she thought, to 
fight: “However calamitous a state of war may be 
the Liberty our countrymen so nobly achieved for 
us is sure worth defending.”’ 

After spending more than eight consecutive 
months in the capital, Catharine left Washington 
in the midst of preparation for war. It does not 
appear that she ever returned as a congressional 
wife. Her letter of June 27, 1812, was the last of 
her letters from Washington. 

In addition to giving us the pleasure of reading 
Catharine’s astute observations, perceptive com- 
ments, and articulate prose, her letters are valuable 
documentation of the more intimate side of Wash- 
ington life. They reveal familiar scenes and activi- 
ties which current Washingtonians will recognize 
readily. Twentieth-century congressional wives do 
many of the things that Catharine did and probably 


have had some of the same reactions, especially in 
dealing with important constituents, attending 
many social events, and experiencing dismay at the 
amount of time necessary to conduct the public 
business. These letters also demonstrate that Wash- 
ington society had its own protocol and social eti- 
quette, which, to a large degree, Dolley Madison es- 
tablished. The “Lady Presidentess” who enjoyed 
society more than anyone Catharine Mitchill knew 
did much to shape the forms and conventions of a 
society transported to a new city and composed 
largely of elected and appointed officials. Cer- 
tainly by 1806 women composed a respectable pro- 
portion of the capital city’s population. By its power, 
splendor, and cosmopolitan nature, the nation’s 
capital had attracted many people of both sexes. 
By 1812 Washington had become the focal point of 
at least part of American society and the national 
capital began to live up to the meaning of the word 
Potomac, a Powhatan word for “the place to which 
tribute is brought.” Washington was the seat of the 
“American Empire” and viewed in that perspec- 
tive it, rather than New York, logically became 
Britain’s chief target in the War of 1812. 


Notes 


1. This article is based chiefly on a collection of twenty- 
seven letters, consisting of five original and twenty-two 
typescripts of Catharine Mitchill’s letters to her sister, 
Margaret (or Margaretta) Akerly Miller. Mrs. Philip 
Garman of Hamden, Connecticut, whose husband was the 
great-grandson of Margaret Miller and great-grand- 
nephew of Catharine Mitchill, gave these letters and 
several other items to the Library of Congress in 1970. 
Margaret Miller of Deerfield, Massachusetts, made the 
typescripts in the 1930s from originals owned by her 
cousin, Grosvenor Atterbury of New York City. The cur- 
rent location of the originals is not known. The Library of 
Congress holds no complete signature of Catharine Mitch- 
ill’s, in her own hand, but it appears from the typescripts, 
the letters addressed to her by her sister Margaret, and a 
copy of Samuel Latham Mitchill’s will (the latter two 
items located in the New-York Historical Society) that 
she spelled her name Catharine, not Catherine, as it ap- 
pears in Lyman C. Newell’s article on Samuel Latham 
Mitchill in the Dictionary of American Biography and 
in “Recent Acquisitions in the Manuscript Division,” 
Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress 28, no. 4 
(October 1971): 312-13. Catharine was addressed as 
Anicartha and Kitty by her husband, but never Catharine. 


Samuel Latham Mitchill Papers, Museum of the City of 
New York (hereinafter referred to as MCNY). 

2. Herbert F. Seversmith, Colonial Families of Long 
Island, New York and Connecticut, Being the Ancestry 
& Kindred of Herbert Furman Seversmith (Mimeographed 
by the author in Los Angeles: 1944), pp. 1, 62-63, and 
Richard C. McKay, South Street: A Maritime History of 
New York (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1934), p. 18. 
Margaretta Akerly to Catharine Cocks, March 10, 1796, 
Margaretta Akerly Letters, New-York Historical Society. 
This collection consists of fourteen letters, 1796-1801, all 
but one written to her sister, Catharine. Five letters writ- 
ten by Margaret from Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, have been 
preserved in this group. A letter from Samuel Mitchill to 
Catharine, March 13, 1810, mcny, indicates that Catha- 
rine studied in Bethlehem. The role of this school in early 
female education in America is described in Thomas 
Woody, A History of Women’s Education in the United 
States (New York and Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 
1929), pp. 215, 235, 330-31, and Linda Kerber, ‘““Daugh- 
ters of Columbia: Educating Women for the Republic, 
1787-1805,” in The Hofstadter Aegis, a Memorial, ed. 
Stanley Elkins and Eric McKitrick (New York: Knopf, 
distributed by Random House, 1974). 





3. According to a penciled notation on one of Margaret’s 
early letters to Catharine (undated, but before 1799) at 
the New-York Historical Society, Catharine was sixteen 
when she married Cocks. According to the records of 
Greenwood Cemetery in Brooklyn, New York, Catharine 
died November 22, 1864, at the age of 86 years, 5 months, 
and 23 days, making her dates 1778-1864. 

4. Elizabeth DeHart Bleecker’s diary at the New York 
Public Library gives Catharine’s wedding date to Mitch- 
ill as June 22, 1799, but the DAB article on Mitchill gives 
it as June 23, 1799. Most of Mitchill’s biographers men- 
tion Catharine only by saying that she was a model wife 
who was also wealthy enough to relieve the doctor of 
financial concerns. For biographical information on Mitch- 


A creek emptying into the Potomac River near Little 
Falls. Catharine and Samuel Mitchill must have passed 
through such countryside as this on their visit to Great 
Falls in April of 1812. LC-USZ62-42138 
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ill see the DAB; Courtney Robert Hall, A Scientist in the 
Early Republic: Samuel Latham Mitchill, 1764-1831 
(New York: Russell & Russell, 1967); Edgar F. Smith, 
Samuel Latham Mitchill—-A Father in American Chem- 
istry (New York: Columbia University Press, 1922) ; Some 
of the Memorable Events and Occurrences in the Life of 
Samuel L. Mitchill, of New York, from 1786 to 1821 

published by Mitchill, date and publisher unknown) ; and 
Evert A. Duyckinck and George L. Duyckinck, Cyclo- 
paedia of American Literature, 2 vols. (New York: C. 
Scribner, 1855), vol. 1, p. 522. 

5. “This will be delivcred to you by Mr. Gulian Ver- 
planck, the Son of our friend the Repr & grandson of 
Dr. Johnson, late Pres of Columbia College—You remem- 
ber he was a student when you were, and attended lectures 
when you did.” Samuel L. Mitchill to Catharine Mitchill, 
Mitchill Papers, mcny. Gulian Verplanck graduated from 
Columbia at age fourteen in 1801. Robert W. July, The 
Essential New Yorker, Gulian Crommelin Verplanck (Dur- 
ham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1951), pp. 9 and 11 
and a conversation with David Humphrey, author of From 
King’s College to Columbia, 1746-1800 (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1976). 

6. Samuel L. Mitchill to Catharine Mitchill, Decem- 
ber 13, 1807, Mitchill Papers, mcny. 

7. Catharine Mitchill to Anicartha Miller, September 2, 
1822, Catharine Mitchill Papers, Manuscript Division. 

8. Samuel L. Mitchill to Catharine Mitchill, Decem- 
ber 28, 1801, Mitchill Papers, mcny. Extracts of thirty- 
one of Mitchill’s letters to his wife were published as “Dr. 
Mitchill’s Letters from Washington, 1801-1812,” Harper’s 
New Monthly Magazine 58, no. 347 (April 1879): 740- 
55. The letters from which these extracts were made and 
over 450 other letters dated 1801-13, written by Mitchill 
from Washington—except for a few written from Albany 
(January-April 1810)—have been preserved in the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York. All the letters from Samuel 
quoted in this article are from that collection. Notes are 
given only when the date of the letter does not appear in 
the text. 

9. Catharine Mitchill to Margaret Miller, April 8, 1806, 
Catharine Mitchill Papers, Manuscript Division. All letters 
from Catharine quoted in the text are from the Library 
of Congress and notes are given only when the date is not 
included in the text. Because many of the letters are type- 
script, the spelling has been normalized, but capitalization, 
contractions, and punctuation have been retained. 
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List of the Catharine Mitchill Papers 


Manuscript Division 


Catharine Mitchill’s letters are all written to her 
sister Margaret (Akerly) Miller, with the exception 
of the last one, which is written to Margaret’s 
daughter, Anicartha Miller. The letters are dated 
as follows and all except two were written from 
Washington. 


*1806 April 3 1 February 16 
1806 April 8 1 November 21 
1807 August 17 (New 1 December 7 
York) 1 December 13 
*1808 November 10 1 December 30 
1808 December 11 2 January 11 
*1808 December 19 2 January 28 
1809 January 11 2 February 21 
1809 January 22 312 March 9 
1809 February 2 
*1809 February 12 May 3 
1809 February 28 (inter- May 13 
nal evidence) June 27 
*1811 January 2 822 September 2 (New 
1811 January 11 York) 
*Indicates that the letter is original. The remainder are 
typed copies and carbons of typed copies. 





An exceptionally beautifully illustrated and valuable 
Persian manuscript, entitled the “Kitab-i tashrih al- 
aqvam,” was presented to the Library by James S. 
Collins of Haverford, Pennsylvania, in 1968 for in- 
clusion in the Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection. The 
book contains 122 exquisite colored miniatures of 
the finest quality which depict practitioners of var- 
ious professions and trades in India in the early 
nineteenth century, ranging from grave diggers and 
elephant drivers to rulers and holy men. 

This book was written in the Persian language in 
the Nasta’liq style. It was compiled by Lt. Col. 
James Skinner (1778-1841), who became known 
as Sikander Sahib (the Indian version of Alexander 
the Great). 

Born of a Scottish father and Rajput mother, he 
founded the famous crack Indian cavalry regiment, 
Skinner’s Horse, after serving with distinction in the 
Mahratta armies. In 1827 he was awarded the rank 
of lieutenant colonel in Her Majesty’s Army and 
the title of Companion of the Order of the Bath. 
He died at Hansi in 1841. For further details on 
Skinner’s life in India consult Dennis Holman’s 
Sikander Sahib. 

Skinner must have been greatly interested in the 
history, geography, rulers, and peoples of the entire 
Indian subcontinent, for, in addition to the present 
work, he compiled A Biographical Dictionary on the 
Rajputana and the Panjab Princes (tazkirat- al- 
umara) , historical memoirs concerning some prince- 
ly families of the Rajput and Sikh territories. 

The Library’s Skinner manuscript consists of 292 
Musavvar (painters and limners). LC-USZ62-62020 pages with two illuminated opening anthologies as 

well as the 122 miniatures. It was completed on the 
9th Muharram, 1241, Hegira (August 25, 1825) and 
is divided into two parts. The first discusses the dis- 
tinguishing marks, characteristics, customs, history, 
and rites of various Indian castes. The first part 
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is then subdivided into six sections, each giving in 
detail the status of the various castes. The second 
part describes the social position of Indian Muslims. 
Sections one and two of the second part give an 
account of the poor Muslims and their standing in 
Indian society. 

The first page of the manuscript bears the ex 
libris of the donor’s father, Philip S. Collins. Pages 
2 to 5 are blank, page 6 is the presentation leaf, 
7 and 8 are blank, and pages 9 through 14 contain 
indexes of Indian tribal names, their associated 
castes, and the distinguishing marks of each caste. 
From page 15 on, the text is in beautiful calligraphy 
and each page is decorated with gold and colored 
borders. At the head of some pages, anthologies and 
selected poems in praise of Almighty God are 
recessed in magnificent multicolors. 

The ivory-colored paper containing the text has 
been stone polished. The miniatures were drawn on 
laminated pages made from two or three sheets of 
the same or similar stone-polished paper. The bind- 
ing was rebacked during a previous restoration, but 
the cover of black leather with gold decorations is 
the original. The binding has reddish-brown leather 
doublures which extend into the flyleaves. This 
traditional Persian leather binding has a decorative 
cut edge at the juncture of the spine with the flyleaf. 
The original headbands have been worked in dark 
and light thread and are now faded. The page edges 
have been decorated in gilt over a dappled-blue 
background ornamented with small red flowers. 

This manuscript is one of two known copies of 
the work. The other belongs to the British Library Baghban (gardener). LC-USZ62-62021 
and has 104 miniatures, contains 462 pages of nine 
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lines each, and is 12% inches in height, 834 inches 
wide, and 45 inches thick.* The Library of Congress 
copy contains 292 pages of eleven lines each and is 
12% inches in height, 8 inches wide, and 24 inches 
thick. 

The presentation leaf contains an eight-couplet 
dedication verse in most ornate and elegant Persian 
in which the colonel expressed his deep affection for 
his very close friend Capt. J. Watkins, the recipient 
of the Library of Congress manuscript; Colonel 
Skinner’s seal, which is affixed underneath the dedi- 
catory poem and bears the inscription “James Es- 
kinar Bahadur ghalib jang nasir al-dulah karnel” 
[James Skinner, the hero, victorious in war, and 
defender of the state]; Skinner’s inscription, ‘“‘His- 
tory of the Origin and Distinguishing Marks of the 
Different Castes of India”; and the date, 1830, in 
Arabic numerals. 


Manuscript Sources 


The preface to the manuscript states that its 
sources were based purely on Sanskrit. It deals in 
depth with the Indian concept of human worth 
and social status and explains the origin of the four 
major castes* and their descendants. There are 
voluminous interpretative works on Indian castes 
and the caste system, but this manuscript is unique 
because of the contrasting detailed descriptions of 
the lowest classes, such as the sanitary workers, and 
the upper castes and rajahs indulging in luxuries. 

The miniatures, which are equal in number to the 
chapters of the book, are very carefully and beau- 
tifully executed in a consistent style. They are 
painted with water-base paint, a gouache, on lamin- 
ated stone-polished paper. Still brightly colored and 
in excellent condition, they measure 7 by 434 inches; 
including their inlaid borders, their size is approxi- 
mately 113 by 734 inches. 

These miniatures seem to be the work of an 
eminent native portraitist who, unfortunately, is not 
named. Referring to the 104 miniatures of the 
copy held at the British Library, Charles Rieu, the 
curator of oriental manuscripts, stated that those 
had been executed by a native artist. Evidently 
the name of the portraitist is not mentioned in that 
copy either. The name of Mir Khalan Khan ap- 


James Skinner. LC-USZ62-62022 
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pears in a number of books of miniatures. He had a 
well-established atelier in Lucknow, a city in north- 
ern India, and was quite active during the last part 
of the eighteenth century. The miniatures in the 
Library’s manuscript may have been executed by 
him or under his supervision. 

The Mogul emperors adopted Persian as their offi- 
cial language. Consequently numerous official as 
well as artistic and literary works, such as this 
manuscript, were written in Persian. All officials 
with responsible positions in the Mogul adminis- 
tration had to know Persian, the language used to 
conduct Indian administrative affairs; therefore, 
being so trained Colonel Skinner followed the tradi- 
tional Mogul custom and wrote “Kitab-i tashri al- 
aqvam” in Persian. 

Two major factors of historical importance are 
embodied in this manscript. The first lies in its San- 
skrit sources, the second in its use of certain tradi- 
tional aesthetic representations which appear in 
most of this manuscript’s miniatures, such as mon- 
key’s heads, sacred bel tree leaves, tilaks (forehead 
markings), strings of flowers, and images of skulls 
in the ornamental borders. 

Each miniature is followed by notes giving rea- 
sons for the caste’s worship of different gods and 
goddesses; and it also describes the gods, goddesses, 
and planets worshiped in southern India. 

Other notable aspects of the 122 miniatures are 
their Persian style and framework. This work may 
be among the few manuscripts which reflect both 
ancient Hindu culture and phases of Indian art 
produced before the fifteenth century, and to some 
extent the Persian influence reflected therein may 
be attributable to the enthusiasm of Emperor 
Humayun (1508-1556) for art, which led him to 
employ two famous Persian artists * who founded 
art schools for the Mogul empire and headed the 
Royal Ateliers. Emperor Akbar (1556-1605) shared 
his father’s aesthetic enthusiasm and also extended 
generous aid to art schools throughout his empire. 

The following is a description of the castes as they 
appear in the manuscript, reading from back to 
front. No attempt has been made to rearrange them 
with respect to their traditional standing in the In- 
dian caste system, The manuscript provides de- 
tailed accounts of the castes and their offshoots 
immediately following each miniature; however, 
only a concise note concerning each caste is pro- 
vided herein. 











Gang. LC-USZ62-62023 


Brahman 

A priestly caste which stands at the head ol 
Hindu society because of the sanctity of its mem- 
bers. 

Brahman Chubi 

A caste engaged in pasturing sacred cows and 
other livestock. The illiterates of this caste live by 
mendicancy. 

Gang 

A caste within the Brahman caste reputed for its 
members’ knowledge of astrometry and astrology. 
Char] 

A caste obligated to make coffins and shrouds for 
the dead. Its members must disassociate them- 
selves from all other occupations. 


Bahujki 


A “joy-bringer” caste of entertainers who play an 
oblong high-pitched musical instrument. They 
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also earn their living by making brass, copper, 
and silver musical instruments. 


Kapri 

A caste within the Bahujki caste who make brass 
and silver musical instruments and play at festiv- 
ities, accompanied by dancing children. They are 
professional musicians whose sole object is the 
amassment of wealth. 


Dakut 

A caste related to the Gang family but, unlike 
their ancestors, these people eat meat and indulge 
in the consumption of intoxicating drinks. They 
are noted for their knowledge of celestial 
bodies—their positions, distances, and sizes. 


Filban (Elephant Driver) 

A caste which is said to have rejected Brahman- 
ism and turned to Islam. They are elephant 
drivers and have been characterized as robust, of 

















Bazigar. LC-—USZ62-62025 


powerful frame and large proportions, and rather 
aggressive. 


Bazigar 

Originally a sub-Brahman caste, whose chief is 
said to have deceived a woman whose offspring, 
the members of the Bazigar caste, became con- 
jurers, snake charmers, magicians, jugglers, sor- 
cerers, and eloquent speakers. 


Bhan Mati 

Female conjurers and magic cup turners. The 
members of this caste are reputed for their agil- 
ity, Caprice, and magical abilities. No festivity 
is complete without their necromancy and de- 
lightful entertainment. 


Khars-valah 

A social group distinguished by their Muslim 
faith. They earn their living by training animals, 
particularly bears which dance at their bidding. 
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Meymun-valah 

This is a Muslim tribe whose members earn their 
living by training monkeys and goats to enter- 
tain. The commoners of this tribe usually live in 
utter poverty. 


Chhatiri (Kshattriya) 

The second of the four Hindu ruling castes. 
The word Kshattra means power in Sanskrit and 
therefore this caste maintains princely status in 
Hindu society. Unlike the Brahmans the Chhattri 
are warriors and administrators. 


Khattri (of the Kshattrtya) 

A distinct class of people from the Kshatiriya 
caste who have been converted to Islam. They 
are worshipers of God and the upper class mem- 
bers are teachers, lawyers, and judges. The illit- 
erate among them are tradesmen, craftsmen, and 
artisans. 
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Mivati 


Native soldiers whose ancestors are supposedly 
the famous Kshattriya, the warrior caste. The 
professional soldiers of this caste are said to 


comprise three groups: soldiers, converts to 
Islam who earn their living in retail businesses, 
and infidels who earn their living through con- 
juration and sorcery. 

Bhat 

The descendants of a Kshattriya father and a 
Brahman mother, the members of this caste earn 
their livelihood by entertaining the rajahs and 
are said to be rather ostentatious. Many have 
been converted to Islam. 

Kalavant 

Players of the dulcimer, harp, and psaltry. The 
strings of the psaltry number from fifty to sixty 
and rest upon two bridges; it is played with both 
hands. The uneducated of this group are cow- 
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herds; one finds a considerable number of dwarfs 
among them who are Muslims. 


Baseva 

Groups of people disposed to licentious living. 
They freely associate with non-Hindus, particu- 
larly with Muslims. They are inclined toward 
sensual pleasures and have an epicurean outlook 
on life. The middle class of this group are goat- 
herds. 


Baseva 2 
Public entertainers and those engaged in the art 
of mimicry. 


Najara 

A Hindu caste distinguished by the large ear- 
rings and embroidered clothes they wear. They 
earn their living as plowmen and use oxen. It is 
said that one branch of this caste has been 
forcibly converted to Islam. 
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Dém 

Hunters, famous for their mastery of archery. 
They hunt game with ebony arrows. The upper 
class of this caste are literate and well known for 
their ornamental needlework, from which they 
earn a good income. 


Ahir 

People whose main occupation is tending cows. 
They earn their living by selling milk and milk 
products. Those who live in the east and west 
are usually Muslims. 


Kadriyeh 

A people who raise and breed goats and sheep. 
The milking of these animals is done by others. 
This caste only takes care of the commercial 
transactions. 


Jat 


People whose sole occupation is plowing. The 


higher class of Jat are considered “unorthodox’”’ 
since they drink wine and eat meat; otherwise 
they observe Hindu traditions and ceremonies. 


Sikaha 

Orators who enchant their audiences and advise 
on serious matters. They are given to luxury and 
indulge in alcohol. They are carnivorous and 
wear cerulean-colored clothes. 


Bheil 

Originally rulers and administrators who are said 
to have controlled the “Seven Climates,” i.e., the 
whole world. Now destitute, they roam the land 
and hunt deer and gazelles and sell their meat to 
carnivorous Indians. 


Pasyani Baqal 

Vendors of general provisions, they also sell hot 
condiments—such as pepper, cloves, and cinna- 
mon—and treat people for various malaises. 
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Padhik 

People who perform beneficent acts in the hope 
of receiving eternal rewards. They earn their 
living by peddling salt, corn, sugar, and spring 
water. 

Makid Yani Jakah 

Teachers of calligraphy and the art of penman- 
ship. 

Nakhoda 

Shipmasters, sailors, and seafaring people in- 
volved in naval trade. 

Khaytah 

Professional scribes (amanuenses) who serve as 
confidential secretaries to rajahs and chiefs of 
state. 


Khakrub 


Sweepers whose sole occupation is cleaning dung- 
hills. 


Kanjar. LC-USZ62-62030 


Charmsaz 
Curriers and tanners. 


Juftduz 
Shoemakers. The members of another class of 
this group make colorful chintz. 


Kahet 

Dyers who produce colors that never fade. 

Sara} 

Groups of Muslims whose sole occupation is 
brush making. 


Dhanak 

A tribe who use bows and arrows and are em- 
ployed as house guards. 

Kunchband 

Brush makers. 


Kanyjar 
Mat weavers. 
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Bavari 
A tribe of vagrants who wander about the west- 
ern parts of Delhi. 


Kahar 

A Hindu caste whose work is to draw water and 
bear palanquin. 

Mallah ve Mahigir 


Fishermen and mariners who are also circum- 
navigators. 


Pahlavan. Mall 
Professional wrestlers, supposedly descendants of 
the Kshattriya caste. They are famous for their 
acrobatic skills. 


Ghulam 
Skillful masseurs. 


Hajjam 
Phlebotomists, bleeders, barbers, and masseurs. 





Kunjarah. LC-USZ62-62032 
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2AT1 

Beauticians and those who make plates from 
leaves. The commoners of this caste are also 
professional torchbearers. 

Jarrah 

Surgeons who treat serious maladies. 

Baghban 

Gardeners and landscape planners who usually 
work for maharajahs. 

Kunjarah 

Vegetable grocers closely associated with Muslim 
gardeners. 

Thatherah 

Coppersmiths who wear leather garments and 
work quickly and nimbly. 


Ahengar 
Smith crafts of this caste are famous throughout 
Asia and Africa. 
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Shankhkar 

Potters and turners. 

Julah 

Weavers and tapestry makers. 

Navarbaf 

Cotton weavers, mostly of the Muslim faith. 
Rismansaz 

Spinners and rope makers. 

Kumhar 

Manufacturers of pottery. 

Khishtsaz 

Lancers and brick makers. They are Muslims and 
prefer to be known by their professional or trade 
name since they do not adhere to the Indian caste 
system. 

Bazid 


Painters of miniature portraits and makers of 
clay figures. 
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Zargar 

Goldsmiths. 
Musavvar 

Painters and limners. 


Chahpi 

Shawl makers who are divided into several 
groups, one of which is worshipers of God. 
Khayat 


Muslim tailors. Those who work with them as 
dyers, however, are not Muslims. 


Otukash 
People whose sole occupation is to iron chintz 
and other cloths and mend worn-out clothes. 


Panvaleh 
Embroiderers of fabrics which they beetle (pound 
or put through rollers) to a soft lustrous finish. 
This activity is only undertaken by Panvaleh 
workers. 
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Pad 

Physicians and sages who cure people of physical 
and mental disorders. 

Sathiya 

Oculists, famous for their knowledge of ophthal- 
mology; almost all of them are Muslims. 

Kan Mil Valah 

Hair dressers and ear cleaners. This caste is re- 
lated to the Sathiya caste (oculists). 

May-Farush 

Vintners and tavern keepers who encourage 
people to drink and forget the uncertainties of 
life. 

Minah 

Burglars who have renounced all Hindu customs 
and live on what they obtain by theft. 

Ma’mar 

This group does masonry, which their commu- 
nity considers a high-status trade. 


Najjar 

Originally a Kshattriya caste who have com- 
pletely abandoned their traditions and prescribed 
rites. They have taken carpentry as their pro- 
fession. 

Ganga Pvatir (Pure River Ganga) 

A caste whose members make distinguishing 
marks, sometimes star-shaped but usually round 
and red, on people’s foreheads. The lower class 
of this caste is employed to remove dead bodies 
and do cleanup jobs. 


Behrupiah Taiffah-Bhand 

Professional entertainers, dancers. 

Kazar 

Laundrymen, mostly of the Muslim faith. 
Teli 

Oil manufacturers. 

Nadaf 

Carders and cotton dressers. 
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Natt 

Tightrope walkers and entertainers. 

Saqah 

Water carriers who use leathern bottles made 
from the soft skins of sheep no more than two 
years old. 

Kaghazi 

Papermakers. These people comprise two major 
groups—professional papermakers and stationery 
dealers, and fruit and vegetable vendors. 

Agari 

Salt manufacturers. 

Niyarya 

Seekers of gold and silver from river banks (gold 
panners). 

Bildar 

Diggers and dirt shovelers. 

Qasab 

Butchers who also hunt fowl and are bird 
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dealers. They are Muslims but certain sects 
among them are not carnivorous. 

Jugi mar valeh 

Snake charmers and enchanters, famous for their 
spells and incantations. 

Manyar 

Sellers of precious stones, bracelets, ornamental 
anklets, and other jewels. 

Bhar Bhujah 

Muslims whose occupation is the preparation of 
meat. 

Buriya baf 

Makers of split reed mats. 

Chagq saz 

Makers of knives, swords, bamboo curtains, and 
implements for weaving textiles. 


Siyqalgar 
People who make firelocks and are known as 
swordsmiths. 
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Gandhi 

Quack chemists. 

Mohar Kan 

Brooch makers who are said to have accepted the 
Muslim faith when Mamun became caliph of the 
Muslim world. 

Rapari 

Camel drivers who originally belonged to the 
Kshattriya sect. 

Chunah Paz 

Makers of turquoise-colored bricks. 

Spak 

Arrow makers, mostly Muslims. 

Namaksaz 

Salt makers who also ascertain the quality of salt. 


Kamangar 

Makers of bows, quivers, and embrasures. 
Dabkar 

Makers of water jugs. 
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Sanyast 
Ascetic religious teachers who abstain from eating 
all kines of flesh. 


Parmenhes 
Hermits who are known for their knowledge of 
the occult. 


Dandi 

Another sect whose members lead an abstentious 
life. 

Sarbang 

People who disregard all religious dietary restric- 
tions. They call themselves Muslims, which 
faith forbids them to be unscrupulous, but they 
are viewed as such by the Hindus because they 
eat sacred cows. 


Spraki 
Pious men very much respected for their devo- 
tions and fair dealings. 
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Nangah 

Mercenary soldiers who usually wear few clothes 
and go barefooted. They fight for persons in 
distress who pay them to redress injustices. 
Jatti 

Students of religious thought who usually lead a 
solitary life and are known for their knowledge 
of astronomy. 

Siura 

Mendicants who subsist on what they are given. 


Jugi 

A mixed caste who earn their living as weavers. 
Some of them are religious teachers and magi- 
cians. 

Jangam 


A wandering sect who wear thin chains on their 
ankles and carry a bell with them at all times. 
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Teliyaraja 

Holy men who exercise great inf'uence on Indian 
princes. 

Dad vanaptahi 

Magistrates who pass judgment on disputes. 
Nanak-shahi 

A Sikh sect who consider themselves superior to 
others and lead an aristocratic life. 

Akalia 

Another sect of the Sikh who often carry an iron 
ring and are fierce fighters. 

Sothrashahi 

A sect of people who inhabit the Punjab area 
mainly and are said to be voracious and glut- 
tonous. 

Kali-Khunti Valah 

Originally this caste was closely related to the 
Kshattriya but its members renounced their 
customs early in the ninth century. 
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Charandas 
An ascetic sect who foretell the future by super- 
natural means. 


Netanandi 
Originally a high and well-to-do sect who aban- 
doned worldliness in favor of the occult. 


Khaki 
Hindu mendicants who smear their bodies with 
cow-dung ashes. 


Sahib-Quran 
A sovereign; the title given to a monarch who 
has ruled a vast domain. The portrait is that of 


Akbar Shah the Mogul emperor of India (1556- 
1605). 


Shah Oudh 
A portrait of Shah Oudh, whose predecessors are 


said to have been governors in eastern Persia first 
and then eventually in India where the Oudh 





Afghan Qasuri. Z62-62043 


district now forms part of the united provinces of 
modern India. Sa’adat Khan Burhan al-mulk was 
the founder of the Oudh dynasty and a descend- 
ant of a venerable Sayyad family from Nishapur, 
Iran. The Sayyads are descended from the 
prophet Muhammad. 


Afghan Qasurt 
The Afghan tribe residing in India known for 
its members’ bravery and heroism. 


Bhatti 
Another Afghan tribe living in India whose 


people are known for their exceedingly swift 
movements. 


Qavval 

Professional story tellers and narrators. 

Banva 

A Muslim sect whose members earn their living 
by reciting the Koran. 
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The following castes are mentioned in the text 
and are offshoots of various castes in existence 
throughout India. 


Adham Sudra 


Subdivision of Aher caste. 


Adhela 


Kanjar subcaste. 


Agarval 

Bankers who are considered descendants of the 
Vaisya caste. 

Agri 

Iron smelters. 

Arakh 

Caste engaged in agricultural work and the culti- 
vation of fruit. 

Baheliya 

Caste whose members hunt wild birds, turkey, and 


duck. 


Bahmangot 

Brahman caste. 

Bajgi 

Caste engaged in music and entertainment, 
Barai 

Pepper growers. 

Bargahi 


Household servants. 


Basor 
A subcaste of bamboo workers. 


Beldar 

Diggers. 

Bhangi 

Scavengers. 

Bhathiyara 

Landlords of public houses, taverns, and inns. 


Bhuinhar 


Land and property owners, usually engaged in agri- 
cultural work who claim to be descended from 
the Brahman caste. 


Chai 


Fishermen. 


Chhipi 


Caste engaged in printing work. 


Dalera 
Pickpockets and thieves. 


Halvai 
Makers of sweets. 


Kasarvani 
Grocers. 


Sonar 
Goldsmiths. 


The manuscript also mentions the Varna San- 
karas, that is, the offspring of mixed castes. The 
exposition and commentaries given regarding this 
caste are highly significant because they are based 
on primary Sanskrit sources which were translated 
for Colonel Skinner. The origin of this caste is 
expounded upon so lucidly that there is no room 
for ambiguity concerning the historical status of 
these amalgamated people, who are said to have 
brought a curse upon themselves for violating an 
ancient Hindu rite by marrying outside their sect.° 
The manuscript indicates that this mixed caste is 
divided into four classes. The members of the first 
class can be servants in the military or clericals in 
official and private agencies. The members of the 
second, third, and fourth earn their living as fish- 
ermen, barbers, dancers, vendors, or weavers. A 
very few are professional goldsmiths or jewelers, 
and hold relatively highly paid positions. 

Occasionally the manuscript refers to medicine 
being administered by a few from the first Varna 
Sankaras class. Their acceptance depended, to a 
large extent, upon the areas where they roamed. 
They were not welcomed in most regions, and many 
local peoples considered them base. This was par- 
ticularly true in the Bengali regions where mixed 
caste Kshattriya were seldom endured. The few 
who settled there experienced excruciatingly poor 
relations with the Bengalis. 

There may be other castes than those mentioned 
in the manuscript; however, this article has de- 
scribed all the castes whose names appear in the 
text either as a major caste, a subcaste, or a mixed 
caste, or as being related to other castes throughout 
the Indian subcontinent. 





Notes 


1. Dennis Holman, Sikander Sahib: The Life of Colonel 
James Skinner, 1778-1841 (London: William Heinemann 
Ltd., 1961). 

2. For details concerning this manuscript, see Charles 
Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, 3 vols. (London: British Museum, Department 
of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts, 1879-83), 
1:65-67. References in Dennis Holman’s work on the life 
of Colonel Skinner (Sikander Sahib) indicate that this 
manuscript was dedicated to Sir John Ma!colm (Brig. Gen. 
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Sir John Malcolm of the Deccan Army was a political 
agent of the governor general) in 1825 and 1865. Mal- 
colm’s son, Gen. George Malcolm, presented it to the 
British Museum. 

3. Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Vaishyas, and Sudras. 

4. Mir Sayyid Ali of Tabriz and Abdus Samad of Shiraz. 

5. Baireya was the first Kshattriya king and one of his 
descendants, named Vena, violated the Hindu nuptial 
rituals by marrying a Brahman woman. 
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Peter A. Demens, self-confident man of enterprise. 
Courtesy of the Evening Independent, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. LC-USZ62-62045 
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by Robert V. Allen 


Sawmill owner, railroad promoter, contractor, 
banker, a grower of citrus fruit in both Florida and 
California and president of the Cucamonga Citrus 
Fruit Growers Association, member of the steam 
laundry association of California, secretary of a firm 
which manufactured shaving soap, for more than 
twenty years contributor of articles on American 
affairs to the Russian journal Viestnik Evropy, con- 
troversialist with Tolstoi and some of his followers, 
and very much engaged in publicizing both Florida 
and California, Petr Alekseevich Dement’ev was a 
colorful figure in Russian-American relations dur- 
ing the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. Naturalized in the United States as Peter A. 
Demens, a name evidently falling more kindly from 
the American tongue, he used the pseudonym P. A. 
‘T'verskoi to sign his articles in the Russian press. 
That is the masculine adjectival form of the name of 
the city and province of Tver’, which lies to the 
northwest of Moscow along the railroad to St. 
Petersburg. As Dement’ev/Demens/Tverskoi wrote 
to Leo Tolstoi in 1899, he had been the district 
marshal of the gentry and head of the zemstvo 
uprava (local government board) in the Ves’egonsk 
district of Tver’ province, and he had served in one 
of the guards units of the Russian army which he 
left in order to go “to the people” during the period 
in the 1870s when young, starry-eyed liberals trav- 
eled throughout Russia on an educational mission 
to the oppressed and downtrodden.' Foundering on 
the vast, inert bulk of the Russian countryside, these 
efforts failed. Although there is no precise evidence 
concerning Demens’s experiences, it seems that he 
found them disheartening enough to take the step, 
rare for people of Russian ethnic background in 
the 1880s, of emigrating to the United States. 
This move took place in May of 1881. It was a 
good time for one who had been engaged in liberal 
political activity to leave Russia, or to go into some 


Robert V. Allen is the area specialist for Russia and the 
Soviet Union in the Slavic and Central European Division. 


In this 1880s photo a Florida steamboat is seen approach- 
ing a landing with a railroad siding in the foreground, a 
scene that Demens may have known. Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division. LC-USZ62-17946 
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other form of retirement, for in March of that year 
Emperor Alexander II had been assassinated by a 
group of revolutionaries, and his son and successor, 
Alexander III, was not gentle in his treatment of 
dissenters. As Demens/Tverskoi describes his ex- 
periences in his series of articles, ““Ten Years in 
America: From My Personal Memories,” that ap- 
peared in the St. Petersburg journal Viestnik 
Evropy in January to May of 1893, “In the sum- 
mer of 1881, with Ollendorf’s textbook [the nine- 
teenth-century equivalent of the Berlitz handbooks 
for learning foreign languages] in my hands and 
with the most paltry funds in my pocket, I landed 
in New York from the Atlantic steamer; I had no 
acquaintances at all, not counting two or three Rus- 
sians scattered in different places. I didn’t have any 
preparation for practical activity.” He had, he says, 
been a civil servant and a landowner with no 
knowledge of commerce or industry. He knew some 
French and German, but no English. His family 
was to follow him, and there might be about three 
thousand dollars available as capital. Staying only 
one day in New York, he set out for Florida, “and 
to this day I can’t give myself any clear explana- 
tion why—maybe because while I was still in Russia 
I corresponded with a Russian lady I had met dur- 
ing the Paris Exposition of 1878, and she lived in 
Florida with her family.” ? 

Viewing the prices of land in the region of Jack- 
sonville as too high for him—fifty to two hundred 
dollars per acre—he found himself one morning 
aboard a small steamer plying between Jacksonville 
and the upper reaches of the St. Johns River, about 
three hundred miles to the south. Using his Ollen- 
dorf’s English grammar and a bit of French now 
and then, he managed to talk with the only other 
passenger, the boat’s owner, a man of Irish back- 
ground who advised him that that part of Florida 
was not well suited to agriculture, but that there 
was one rather promising occupation, running a 
sawmill, “which didn’t require either any particular 
set of skills or any great capital, but it paid well, 
particularly to those who ‘stick to it’ [Demens uses 


the English words]—an expression that is purely 
American, not translatable into Russian, which 
means persistence and even stubbornness in attain- 
ing a goal.” 3 


“Never in my life had I ever seen a single sawmill 
and did not have even the remotest idea of how 


such a mill worked . . . but I was somehow inter- 


ested in this activity and induced my Irishman to 
tell me in detail all that he knew about it.” The 
next morning the steamboat passed several saw- 
mills and at one point, where they tied up for an 
hour or two, Demens and his acquaintance went to 
inspect one. As far as one may judge from the 
account, it was a rickety little backcountry enter- 
prise with only the most rudimentary machinery, 
including a steam engine that squeaked and 
groaned, but it produced more lumber, of better 
quality, in a day than a whole group of the Russian 
sawyers Demens had known could turn out in a 
month. Thus, he decided that he would buy a mill 
if his money reached that far.* 

However, he did not do this immediately but 
spent a considerable time traveling through what 
he called “Southern Florida”—actually Orange 
County, along the upper portion of the St. Johns 
River. He writes that the county had just been 
organized and had, so Demens said, all of 800 in- 
habitants in an area of many thousand square miles. 
There were actually 6,618 persons in Orange 
County, Florida, according to the census of 1880. 
Demens continues by referring to a further influx 
of settlers, with large areas being cleared of trees in 
order to plant orange groves. By his accounting, 
the costs of planting a grove, with fifty trees to the 
acre, ran between seventy-five and one hundred 
dollars.* 

Demens spent a month wandering through 
Orange County, a time during which he was much 
beset by real estate agents trying to sell him some- 
thing or other, “and what stories didn’t they tell 
me!’ These agents were an artful tribe of talkers 
who did not have to hunt for words and had come 
to Florida to take advantage of a land boom that, 
again to follow Demens’s statistics, had seen the 
county’s population rise from 800 in 1881 to 40,000 
in 1888. (The census of 1890 shows only some 
12,600 in the county at that time.) Land prices 
were on a phenomenal upswing. Demens says that 
he could have bought 150 acres, right next to the 
new county courthouse, for $1,500 in 1881, but he 
refused, and in 1887 the land was valued at over a 
million dollars. A year later, however, a yellow 
fever epidemic helped to puncture this boom and 
bring prices down in a catastrophic fashion.*° 

After long searching Demens bought eighty acres 
with a young orange grove and a two-room house, 
plus a third interest in a small sawmill, a mile away. 





In about a month Demens’s family arrived, and 
after paying for his land, his sawmill, and his fam- 
ily’s travel costs, he had about forty dollars left 
over. He found that his partners in the sawmill, one 
a failed farmer from Georgia without any financial 
sense and given to silence, and the other a Ken- 
tuckian, “a good machinist and a great drunk,” 
were at loggerheads and the business was flounder- 
ing. After long discussion both of them agreed to 
let Demens take over the management of the mill.” 


The very next morning I set to work—and after half 
a year I was already able to buy out the Kentuckian and 
after a year, the second partner. There was plenty of work 
and the prices fcr lumber were high. I expanded the busi- 
ness, adding new machines. I built a second mill and then 
a wood-working plant. I established a broad commercial 
enterprise, and then began as a contractor, set about 
building railroads and after several years found myself 
at the head not only of a large timber and contracting 
business but also a partial owner and the general man- 
ager of a significant railroad system. The sawmill, the 
woodworking plant, a large general store, a factory for 
making railroad cars, a railroad with several branches, 
several ocean-going steamers, which had to be acquired 
with the development of the railroad business, about a 
million acres acquired from the state and private owners 
with several towns that I founded along the rail line 
all this was the result of eight years work from the one- 
third share of the rickety mill for which I had paid all of 
$600. The city of St. Petersburg which I founded in 1886 
on the Gulf of Mexico already has about 2,000 inhabi- 
tants and is the only port on the west coast of Florida 
where ocean-going steamers can moor—all this is evi- 
dence to show that in the course of time it will be the 
center of trade between the Antilles, the republics of 
Central America, and the United States." 


In another article published in Viestnik Evropy 
a year later, Demens describes his work at the saw- 
mill in more detail, noting that he began by under- 
taking the duties of a simple laborer and gradually 
went on to more complicated things. During the 
course of this, 


the mill began to make a profit, at first just a few dollars 
a day, and then more and more, until I brought it to the 
point that it was netting $40 to $50 clear a day, and I 
was not only well off, I was getting rich. After I bought 
out my partners . . . my finances improved even more. 
I was sawing day and night so as to keep up with the 
orders, and sometimes I myself worked 15 to 18 hours a 
day. Our area was rapidly being settled. The towns were 
growing like mushrooms; my mill had a reputation for 
faultless accuracy and I was shovelling the money in.’ 


He found this constant attention to business 


wearisome and limiting, however, and regretted 
that he went nowhere and spoke to no one outside 
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of the narrow circle of mill, home, and workmen. 

Broadening his activities to include a woodwork- 
ing plant, he branched out into contracting. This 
required him to travel more and to see a greater 
variety of people. Since his mill had about a hun- 
dred workmen, it became the center of a small town, 
and when this was incorporated, Demens was 
elected its first mayor. He became active in Repub- 
lican party politics and in 1884 was named the 
party’s candidate for the Florida state senate from 
his district.’° 

The little town was Longwood, Florida, which 
was then within the boundaries of Orange County 
but is now part of Seminole County to the north. 
And, somehow or other, it seems that Demens rather 
overstated his role in the founding and growth of 
the place, for the Florida State Gazetteer and Busi- 
ness Directory for 1886 to 1887 has a somewhat dif- 
ferent version. It runs: 


Longwood. Orange County 


Population 1,000. J. R. Poole, post master. Was first 
settled in 1876. Situated on the projected South Florida 
Midland Railway at its junction with the South Florida 
Railroad. Is 12 miles north of Orlando, the county seat, 
and 10 south of Sanford, the nearest banking point. Has 
express and telegraph offices, three hotels, sash, door, blind 
and building material manufactory, two saw mills and 
eight stores, Methodist, Baptist, Episcopal, Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches. Mails received daily. The Long- 
wood News is a very creditable weekly paper and is well 
supported. Oranges, lumber and building materials are 
the principal shipments. The chief pursuits are mercan- 
tile, manufacturing, and growing oranges. This little city 
is the most important place between Sanford and Or- 
lando. It is located in a prosperous section of the country, 
and bids fair to become a railroad center when the differ- 
ent lines now building are put into operation. 


A list of the business and professional men of the 
town follows, including, “DEMENS, PETER A. 
(A. M. Taylor Co.), architect, contractor and 
builder, mfr. sash, doors, blinds, lumber and build- 
ing materials, builders’ hardware, roofing, paints, 
and agt. for asbestos materials.” It is further in- 
dicated that the A. M. Taylor Company traded in 
general merchandise and that Demens was a mem- 
ber of the firm. The mayor at that time was 
Howard E. Hall, who was also justice of the peace 
and notary public, as well as a member of the real 
estate, engineering, and surveying firm of King, 
Miller and Hall. The town had a full assortment of 
services available to its citizens, from the South 
Florida Lightning Rod Company to Hunt and 
Hand’s livery stable and the Reverend Mr. Hollman 
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of the Episcopal church. Not only were there orange 
groves in the area, but three people were listed as 
banana growers and four were raising pineapples. 
All in all, despite the breadth of Demens’s activities, 
it does not seem from this that he was quite so big 
a wheel in the local machinery as his reminiscences 
might suggest. 


Demens’s term as mayor, he reports, had at least 
one adventure. The little town was just on the fron- 
tier between the settled areas and the wild range- 
land to the south. These were sparsely inhabited by 
what he calls the ‘“Quaker-natives—herdsmen of 
Florida,” but it seems most probable that the Rus- 
sian typesetter did not note the difference between 
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“Kvaker” (Quaker) and “kraker” (cracker). At 
any rate, whole groups of these herdsmen often ap- 
peared in the town on a Saturday and caused 
trouble. 

One fine evening I captured a whole dozen of these cut- 
throats, took away their weapons, locked them up over 
Sunday in an empty barn under a strong guard of the 
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marshal and his deputies, and on Monday, examining the 
case, I put them in jail without any mercy for long terms. 
They threatened to destroy the whole place and to shoot 
me like a partridge from out of a corner, but my police 
force was well armed, a special night watch was kept 
and all went off calmly. The saloon had to shut its doors 
and all disorder completely disappeared." 

There is no indication in Demens’s article as to 
what the outcome was of his candidacy for the state 
senate, but he does note that his political activities 
helped him increase his fluency in English, although 
he retained his accent, “but I speak and write com- 
pletely freely, and I have a sufficiency of words,” 
without having to hunt through French, German, 
and even Latin to find the proper one.'* 

His business enterprise, according to this part of 
his memoirs, reached an annual turnover of $2.5 
million in 1885. He had 300 craftsmen and 3,000 
laborers working for him. In addition to his rail- 
road venture, there were contracts for building a 
church in St. Augustine, a hotel and a “university” 
in Winter Park, a hotel in Sarasota, and seventeen 
other buildings elsewhere in the state in 1886 
alone.'* The reference to the university in Winter 
Park is to Rollins College, the first collegiate-level 
institution in Florida. While, in another of his arti- 
cles, Demens says that the contract with the col- 
leze was for $100,000.14 the archives of Rollins 
College contain a series of fifteen letters, ranging 
in date from August of 1886 to March of 1887, in 
which it becomes clear that the actual contract was 
for about ten thousand dollars and that F. W. 
Lyman, president of the college corporation, was 
highly dissatisfied with the quality of the work being 
done. “Now there was no excuse for your setting 
those floor joists 24 in. centers, you should have 
seen how Cottage No. 1 was built & set these ac- 
cordingly; more than that you know that in no 
good building are the joists ever set 24 inches cen- 
ters.’ 1° In December of 1886, Lyman wrote to 
Demens about a payment of $1,500, which had 
been made before it was technically due, that 
Demens evidently wished increased, saying that 
the matter would be left to the arbitration of a 
third party and noting, “I know that you are short 


of funds just now, but think you will feel as I do 


“PA. Demens & Co.’ advertises Longwood, Florida, and 
some of the possessions of P. A. Demens. Geography and 
Map Division. 
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While this is not Demens’s Orange Belt Railway, being the Jupiter and Lake Worth line, it does represent a typical 
southern three-foot locomotive of the 1880s may be in better repair than those that struggled into St. Petersburg. Prints 
and Photographs Division. LC-USZ62-16235 


that it is for your interest as well as mine to do as 
I suggest.” 1° 

In March of the next year Lyman pointed out 
to Demens that the price charged for netting, “13¢ 
a foot is out of all reason. . . . 2d The screen door 
and window frames were never recd.” In balancing 
out the account, dealing with such matters as forty 
feet of molding, 3.75 days of work at three dollars 
per day, and the like, Lyman writes, “If you find 
my statement correct and wish me to settle with 
Rand I will do so and send you a ck. for $25.70 
less $12.50=$13.20,” which sounds more like the 
negotiations between a householder and the neigh- 
borhood carpenter than it does like a contract for 
$100,000.17 However, Demens’s own articles are not 
anchored in such petty details and give a much 
more glowing picture of his enterprise and daring. 


Twenty years before Demens wrote about this 
contract, Mark Twain and Charles Dudley War- 
ner’s The Gilded Age had appeared. One of the 
characters of the novel was an ever-optimistic 
speculator in all kinds of schemes, a man named 
Col. Eschol Sellers, whose constant expression was, 
“There’s millions in it!’ Sellers’s given name, by the 
way, had to be changed a couple of times, first to 
Beriah and then to Mulberry, for, as Twain put it, 
a couple of gentlemen showed up, one after the 
other with “ducal upholstery” and baleful looks in 
their eyes, who were named, respectively, Eschol and 
Beriah Sellers and who objected that they had been 
made the objects of ridicule, so the name Mulberry 
was finally chosen, as being entirely farcical and 
beyond the possibility of applying to any real person. 

Whatever his given name may have been, how- 





ever, Colonel Sellers was a type quite well known to 
nineteenth-century America—and, indeed, not 
without descendants even to the present—and it is 
both familiar and strange to see some of his quali- 
ties personified in the Russian Dement’ev/De- 
mens/Tverskoi. For, as a closer look at the develop- 
ment of Florida in the 1880s shows, there were some 
elements of fantasy in his picture of things, and 
sometimes it seems that Demens had absorbed more 
than he realized of the characteristics of the real 
estate agents who so beset him on his arrival in 
Florida. 

Although not a single book or article dealing ex- 
clusively with Demens and his activities in Florida 
has as yet been found in the Library’s collections, 
in various fragments of histories of the city of St. 
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Petersburg and its area the colors are not quite 
so glowing. It true that 
termed “the redoubtable Russian hustler,’ by 
John A. Betheli (“The Oldest Living Settler”) ,1* 
was the moving spirit behind the building of the 
railroad, but he 


is Demens, who was 


was not quite so independent or 
successful an entrepreneur as he claimed. 
According to Walter P. Fuller’s St. Petersburg 
and Its People ({St. Petersburg, Fla.: Great Out- 
doors Publishing Company, 1972], pp. 93-99), 
Demens “sort of got nudged into building” a rail- 
road. The Orange Belt Railway, chartered to build 
a thirty-four-mile line from the St. Johns River to 
Apopka, had not been able to pay him the $9,400 
owing on its purchase of crossties, so he took the 


The run on the bank, as depositors sought to get their money back before the doors were closed, was a familiar sight in 
times of crisis. Prints and Photographs Division. LC-USZ 6-380 
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road over. Beginning with rails weighing but sixteen 
pounds to the yard, Demens replaced them with 
twenty-five-pound stock, but, even so, despite a 
three-foot gauge, the line was clearly of a jerry-built 
nature. 

Its capitalization seems to have been equally cur- 
sory. Demens’s own funds were not sufficient for the 
project, but he induced three men to put in a total 
of $37,000, setting up the Orange Belt Investment 
Company to build the line and manage its financ- 
ing. One of these men, Josef Henschen, invested 
$20,000; another, Henry Sweetapple, a Canadian 
who had moved to Florida for his health, put in 
$15,000; and A. M. Taylor, Demens’s partner in 
Longwood, added $2,000. As was frequently the 
case with nineteenth-century rail lines, the company 
received donations of land from those hoping to 
attract it to their property. One such tract of 200 
acres was marked for the laying out of a town on 
the shores of Lake Apopka which Demens wanted 
to call St. Petersburg, but this wish was overruled 
by his partners and the place was named Oakland. 
Despite the infusion of the $37,000, outside capital 
was needed, so bonds for $50,000 were sold, and on 
November 15, 1886, the road reached Oakland. 
As was customary in nineteenth-century America, 
the arrival of the new railroad served as an excuse 
for a local celebration and banquet, but this was 
not sufficient for Demens. Within five days he 
secured an amendment to the line’s charter and the 
company set about extending its track to the Gulf 
of Mexico.’® 

The estimated length of the line to the gulf was 
110 miles, and with this addition the finances of the 
Orange Belt Railway and of the Orange Belt In- 
vestment Company, which were already somewhat 
strained, began to take on an aura of outright fan- 
tasy. Of course, it was an era of great schemes and 
few protections for the investor, as there were still 
many areas without railroads and it seemed that 
every little crossroad settlement felt that once the 
locomotive came it would grow and flourish. Flor- 
ida, as Demens notes, was in the grip of a land boom, 
and investors throughout the United States were 
hopeful of drawing profits from this situation. Thus, 
it is not surprising that a New York broker was 
found to take over the sale of bonds for $170,000, 
and another financial firm was induced to advance 
$30,000 per month in anticipation of the return 
from these obligations. For every ten additional 


miles of construction, five more $1,000 bonds would 
be issued. Yet, given the costs of rail construction, 
even at that time, this was really a paper-thin kind 
of financial backing, and it is clear that the line, even 
with the heavier twenty-five-pound rails, was built 
to minimal standards.”° 

Demens’s own account of the process of construc- 
tion, given in the February 1893 issue of Viestnik 
Evropy, and of the financing, in the January 1894 
number, is quite detailed, with numerous explana- 
tions to the Russian reader of the differences be- 
tween U.S. and Russian practices. He claims that 
the total cost of the road, which finally reached 
some 150 miles, was but $2 million, and while ad- 
mitting that the stock was watered, he declares 
that it was only one-third fictitious—in contrast to 
the stocks of other roads, which were watered five 
or more times their real value.*! Thus, he believed 
his Orange Belt Railway had every chance for fi- 
nancial success. 

This omits some of the events, reported by other 
writers, that took place during the building of the 
road. Demens, though he says that the company 
was slow to realize any actual cash out of its agree- 
ment with the moneylenders and brokers in New 
York and Philadelphia, forgets to say that at one 
time when payments were slow in coming from 
those sources, some of his laborers, most of whom 
were of Italian origin, chafed at not getting their 
wages and threatened to lynch him. At about the 
same time, the Orange Belt’s other creditors got out 
a writ against the firm, attaching the rolling stock 
and, to make sure of their holdings, chaining the 
locomotives to the rails so that they could not be 
moved. For one of Demens’s partners, the Canadian 
Henry Sweetapple who had come to Florida for his 
health, this proved the last blow—he was felled by 
a stroke. 

By agile borrowing from almost everyone he 
knew, Demens scraped together enough money to 
continue building the road. However, there had 
been many pledges of land or other valuables 
which rested on the completion of the road by De- 
cember 31, 1887, but all the events discussed herein 
had made it impossible to meet that deadline. By 
this time Demens’s financial situation had become 
truly complicated. He was heavily indebted to Ham- 
ilton Disston, of the Pittsburgh firm which is now 
Disston, Inc., makers of saws and milling equip- 
ment; to H. O. Armour and Company, a parent 











“Down at the depot” in St. Petersburg, Florida, in 1888. The decorations on the gables and ridge lines are surely the 
result of Demens’s memories of Russian wooden architecture. Courtesy of the Evening Independent, St. Petersburg, 


Florida. LC-USZ62-62046 


company of the present meat-packing firm; and to 
a group of Philadelphia financiers—E. W. Clark and 
Company, E. T. Stotesbury, and Drexel and Com- 
pany. Disston already had extensive interests in 
Florida lands, while some of the others were men 
of wealth who visited Oakland, Florida, the head- 
quarters of Demens’s railroad operations, for hunt- 
ing trips and winter vacations. 

Even in these straits it seems that Demens’s pro- 
motional abilities did not fail him. In an effort to 
impress these wealthy sportsmen he tried to create 
an air of false prosperity. 

On certain occasions, he would order night train crews 
to create as much activity around the yards as possible, 
by prolonged shifting and switching of cars, then whistling 
off and running down the line for a few miles, re- 
turning later to repeat the performance. At other times he 
would have himself paged by a railroad callboy, then 
excuse himself from the current poker game, saying that 
his private car was waiting to take him to some urgent 
business matter at St. Petersburg or at Sanford. H. O. 


Armour is reputed to have said on one such occasion that 
he guessed “he would have to buy the D- railroad in 
order to stop the noise and have some peace.” 


It was indeed a redoubtable hustler who could 
keep up enough momentum to finish the railroad. 
Finally, in June of 1888, the first train made its way 
from the eastern enduof the line on the St. Johns 
River to its terminus on the Gulf of Mexico. The 
station there was named St. Petersburg. According 
to Karl H. Grismer’s The Story of St. Petersburg: 


Several different stories have been told to explain how 
St. Petersburg got its name. The old familiar story runs 
somewhat as follows: Both Demens and Williams [John 
C. Williams, owner of the land where St. Petersburg was 
laid out] wanted to name the town which was to be the 
terminus of the Orange Belt Railway. They couldn’t agree 
as to which should have the honor. To end the dispute, 
they drew straws. Demens won, so he called the town 
St. Petersburg after the city in Russia where he was born. 
As consolation, ’tis said, Williams was given the privilege 
of naming the first hotel, and he called it the Detroit 
after his birthplace in Michigan.” 











The Detroit Hotel in St. Petersburg, Florida, of 1888, with architectural touches reminiscent of St. Petersburg, 
Russia. Courtesy of the Evening Independent, St. Petersburg, Florida. LC-USZ62-62047 


But Grismer goes on to tell of a version which 
originated with Josef Henschen, one of Demens’s 
partners in the railroad, to the effect that a post- 
mistress was appointed before the railroad even 
reached there. She found herself in a dilemma as 
to what to call that post office and consulted 
Henschen on the subject. He said: 


They wanted me to name the town, and I didn’t know 
what to call it. We’d already named a town along the 
road after Taylor [another partner]—called it Taylor- 
ville. And we couldn’t call a town Sweetapple [a third 
partner] very well—it would be doomed from the start. 
And my name, Henschen, wouldn’t be good because no 
one could spell it. 

However I knew that Demens wanted a town named 
St. Petersburg. He had tried to have Oakland named St. 
Petersburg. . . . So I thought to myself, why not call this 
town down there on the Gulf St. Petersburg—it will never 
amount to anything anyhow, so its name won’t make 
any difference.™* 

A petition was signed and forwarded to Washing- 
ton, and the post office department approved it. 


As Grismer says, it is impossible to prove which 
story is correct, although he notes that in one letter 
of September 5, 1887, before Williams and Demens 
had ever met, the latter used the name “St. Peters- 
burgh” for the place. However, “‘when all is said 
and done, it must be admitted that if anyone had 
the right to name the town, that person was 
Demens.” ** His inspiration and striving against 
severe odds had built the railroad, and without that 
there would not have been any town to name. 

However, although the town had been named and 
the railroad completed, it was something of a hol- 
low victory. When the first train came in “there was 
not even a town—the maximum population of St. 
Petersburg was not more than thirty, including the 
children. There were about six homes, a general 
store and several tumble-down shacks where the 
track laborers were living. All that—but nothing 
more.” 2° Even with the railroad, the town did 
not grow quickly, for the 1890 census listed but 





some 270 people there. The building of a sizable 
wooden hotel, with curious architectural likenesses 
to the wooden stations and other buildings that 
were within a few years to be found along the 
Trans-Siberian Railway in the Russian Empire, 
and of a 2,000-foot pier out to where steamers of 
twelve-foot draft could tie up had no markedly 
stimulating effect. 

Another problem came with the railroad itself. 
Although Demens had changed from sixteen-pound 
rails to twenty-five-pound stock, which still was 
lighter than that being used by four of the five 
horsecar companies then in existence in the District 
of Columbia,** his company’s equipment was an 
assortment of second-hand narrow-gauge loco- 
motives and cars that had seen considerable use. 
Nothing was first-class. Hardly a train made a run with- 
out a breakdown. The engines burned wood as fuel. When 
the wood was dry, and all other conditions were favor- 
able, the engineer could speed up to fifteen or twenty 
miles an hour. Once, on a test trip, when Demens was 
showing off the road to Armour, the train raced along at 
forty miles an hour—but that was when the roadway 
had just been laid. Later on, when the roadbed became 
rough, such speed would have been suicidal. And when 
the fuel became wet, the train barely crawled, the engine 
leaking just about as much steam as was generated over 
the hesitating fire.” 

Thus, the railroad, a 150-mile line to nowhere, 
with a bad roadbed and unreliable equipment, not 
surprisingly failed even to meet its interest charges. 
Although Poor’s Manual of the Railroads of the 
United States of America for 1889 shows P. A. 
Demens as president and general manager, and the 
roster of equipment indicates that the Orange Belt 
Railway Company seemed at least as well-off in 
terms of rolling stock as a number of similar 
narrow-gauge lines in the South, it was but an 
ephemeral position for him. By July 1, 1889, 
$55,000 would have to be found for interest on 
the road’s bonds. Unable to raise that amount, 
Demens had to accept the settlement his creditors 
wished to make, which took the form of a check 
for $25,500 in exchange for his rights. He paid 
part of it to two partners and kept only $14,400. 
This was a poor return for the effort they had put 
into the establishment of even so shaky an enter- 


prise as the Orange Belt Railway, for despite its 


flaws the road did contribute greatly to the growth 
of St. Petersburg and its section of Florida. How- 
ever, during that period America was filled with 
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other hastily built, undercapitalized railroads run- 
ning across what seemed like perpetually unprofit- 
able landscapes from some improbable starting 
point to a terminal that the promoters, like 
Twain’s Colonel Sellers, touted as bound to become 
the emporium of the Western Hemisphere. So 
Demens, at least, was part of a familiar tradition. 

Demens’s own account of his loss of control over 
the road, contained in the February 1893 issue of 
Viestnik Evropy (pp. 473-510), is considerably dif- 
ferent in its emphasis, noting that quite frequently 
the first initiators of a railroad project were “frozen 
out” (he uses a direct Russian translation of this 
term) by their creditors, and pointing to the cold 
weather of the winter of 1887-88 and to the yellow 
fever of the following summer as further factors in 
the situation. “My health was thoroughly unsettled. 
The doctor declared that another summer would 
certainly kill me, so I threw up my hands at every- 
thing and took what they thought fit to give me for 
my share.” ? 

A year later, in the January 1894 issue of the 
Viestnik Evropy, Demens gave a few more details of 
the way in which he lost his interest in the railroad 
and its lands. Owning, he said, one-third of the 
shares of the road and of the company which built it, 
he hoped to benefit from an offer from an English 
syndicate headed by “Lord Spaterlend”—of five 
dollars an acre for 700,000 acres. Demens expresses 
his reaction to this offer with: 

I grabbed on to it with both hands. The prospect of 
getting over a million dollars in gold for eight years of 
work on the basis of an initial three thousand—all that 
I had at the start—was, of course, very enticing. But 
money was cheap in the States that year, and financiers 
did not know what to do with it. My northern allies were 
holding out for an even greater increase of prices and 
flatly refused to sell. They were in the majority, having 
two thirds of the business, and I was forced to turn down 
the proposition. After a year there came the yellow fever 
and my million evaporated into space. 

While there is no “Lord Spaterlend” in the British 
peerage, existing or extinct, it would seem that 
Demens, as is true of so many other people, may not 
have been quite exact about his use of British titles. 
From 1888 to 1889 a peer of a very noble title in- 
deed was, in fact, living in Florida, in a town on 
the Orange Belt Railway line. He was the enter- 
prising, and somewhat eccentric, George Granville 
Leveson Gower, K. G., third duke of Sutherland 
(which would be ‘Suterlend” in retransliteration) 
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who had settled in Tarpon Springs, Florida, after 
falling out with his wife who remained in Great 
Britain. , 

The duchess had been mistress of the robes to 
Queen Victoria in the 1870s, and the duke was an 
uncle of the marquess of Lorne, who had married 
Princess Louise, Queen Victoria’s daughter. Also, 
in earlier years the duke had been a hard-gambling 
companion of Edward, Prince of Wales, and the 
queen had expressed disapproval of this relationship 
with her customary forthrightness. Thus, when the 
duchess died in late November of 1888 and the duke 
married his “companion” in early March of 1889 
(the wedding taking place in the Episcopal church 
in Dunedin, Florida, a station on Demens’s Orange 
Belt Railway), one can feel sure that, although the 
present queen’s librarian states that there is no 
written word from Victoria about this situation, 
the queen was most definitely “not amused.” *° 

There is presently no direct evidence to show that 
the duke and Demens ever met or discussed business 
matters, but the duke almost certainly took a lively 
interest in the Orange Belt’s progress for on his 
estates in Scotland, which included coal mines as 
well as farming land, he had a seventeen-mile pri- 
vate line on which he used to act as, in the British 
phrasing of it, “engine driver,” attracting the ad- 
miration of one working man who said, “There, 
that’s what I call a real dook! Why, there he is a 
driving of his own engine on his own railroad and 
burning of his own blessed coals!” Furthermore, the 
duke had invested some £200,000 in the Highland 
Railway that served the north of Scotland and was 
director of several other rail companies.*! 

If the rest and quiet of H. O. Armour had been 
disturbed by Demens’s nocturnal efforts to make his 
railroad seem prosperous and active, it is hard to be- 


lieve that the railroading duke escaped being a tar- 
get for something of a similar nature. 


Here, once again, there is a temptation to re- 
turn to Mark Twain’s Colonel Sellers, for Twain, in 
his rather lesser work The American Claimant 
(1892), interlaces the visionary projects of Mul- 
berry Sellers with the haughtiness of a British peer. 
In the nonfiction world of Peter Demens an even 
more complex and equally amusing contrast was 
evidenced between his grandiose but ultimately 
fruitful projects and the self-assuredness of the duke, 
who did exactly as he bloody well pleased. 


After struggling against the fever for a time longer 
Demens' was so completely worn out that he sold 
everything and moved to North Carolina.” 

It does not seem, however, that he was penniless, 
for he settled in Asheville, setting up another saw- 
mill and building a house that cost over $30,000. 
Despite the fact that with an income of $300 a 
month one could live very well indeed, Demens did 
not like Asheville, noting that the educational insti- 
tutions of the town were such that he had to send 
his son away to school and also feeling that in con- 
trast to Florida, with its heterogeneous population, 
the people of North Carolina tended to be conserva- 
tive and resistant to outsiders.** Therefore, after a 
few years Demens moved again, this time to South- 
ern California. There he found a new version of the 
variety of peoples and occupations he had become 
accustomed to in Florida. 

In this new land Demens quickly became, if not 
a businessman on so wide a footing as he had been, 
at least what Americans have for decades called a 
“booster.” His accounts of the area are full of praise 
for the land and the people. “If there is anywhere 
in the world perfect climate, then it is in Southern 
California, of course. ... The temperature in 
winter never falls below 40° Fahrenheit. . . . In 
the city of Los Angeles we are living more happily, 
more comfortably, and better than anywhere thus 
far in America.” ** And this is not the end of 
Demens’s praise of his new home. For twenty-one 
years he continued to contribute to Viestnik Evropy 
and other Russian publications articles about life in 
the United States, with many detailed discussions 
of the virtues of Southern California. 

Demens’s remarks about his business ventures in 
California show the same spirit of self-promotion 
that is present in his stories of his life in Florida. 
Writing in the Russian journal Nedielia, in a letter 
dated June 14/26, 1893, he tells about the effects 
of the financial panic of 1893, noting that 
your obedient servant owns not only ¥ of a steam laundry, 
but also half of a wholesale firm trading in agricultural 
products, as well as shares in two banks, and shares in 
railroads in Florida, and is a member of the chamber of 
commerce of his town, a member of the association of 
steam laundries of the Pacific Coast and of Southern Cali- 
fornia, etc., etc.® 
During the week preceding the date of the letter 
the panic had made itself felt in Los Angeles. At 





that time there were eighteen banks in the city, ten 
commercial and eight savings, “and on the first of 
June deposits in them reached the enormous sum 
of 16 million dollars.” *° 

By the census of 1890, Demens says, the six 
southern counties of California to the south of the 
“Tekhachespai” (his version of Tehachapi) had a 
population of 250,000, with thirty-six banks, the 
deposits of which totalled 24 millions.*” He provides 
a detailed explanation of the various types of 
banks—national, state, savings, and private—and 
shows how the business affairs of Los Angeles were 
affected by the rush of depositors to draw out their 
money in gold coin during the panic. On Monday 
of the week he describes, two of the banks had to 
shut their doors by midday, and on Tuesday four 
more closed by eleven o’clock.*® 

Meanwhile the largest bank in the city, with resources 
of 6 millions, and deposits of 3 millions, bore up from 
Monday morning under a real storm, and it issued a big 
announcement that a whole car with half a million dol- 
lars in gold was on the way from San Francisco under 
armed guard and would arrive in the city in an hour, 
and another car, also with a half million, had left by 
special train and would arrive during the night. And 
indeed, right at one in the afternoon a heavy four-horse 
express wagon, under the cover of a guard armed with 
Winchester rifles, galloped at full speed up to the bank 
and sacks of gold were immediately piled out on its 
counters. The crowd dispersed like water, and the news 
about the arrival of such a mass of gold spread through- 
out the city. After half an hour the crowd thinned out 
and went home. The banks breathed more freely, the run 
was over, everything ended as suddenly as it had begun. 
The panic passed and the streets regained their accus- 
tomed look.” 


As for Demens’s part in this, he states that he 
was a shareholder in two banks, one a commercial 
bank and the other for savings. By Thursday of that 
week the telegraph brought the news that in all of 
Southern California almost no bank was open. All 
five of those in San Diego had closed, all four in 
Santa Barbara, and two in San Bernardino. And 
that despite what he says was a flourishing time for 
the area, with good fruit harvests and a large in- 
flux of tourists from the East. Out of the eighteen 
banks in Los Angeles, six were closed, but: 

Both my banks remained completely out of this. While 
the fever was raging in the other banks we carried on 
the most ordinary daily business without any upset, quite 
as if there were no panic at all in the city. On Wednesday 
we even took in 20 thousand dollars more than we paid 
out, and on Thursday, a whole 44 thousand. True, we 
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had foreseen the panic and the week before we had 
gathered in resources from all sides. By Monday we had 
about 65% of our deposits on hand and another 10% 
on the way from San Francisco. As it turned out it was 
as if the panic had not touched us and, on the whole, we 
only gained from it, for the depositors of the failed banks, 
as soon as their minds had calmed down, will look for 
places to put their money and we, not involved in the 
panic, having shown our soundness in the clearest fashion, 
can assuredly look forward to a major part of the new 
deposits.” 


To illustrate more clearly the effects of this run 
on the banks, and at the same time to show off his 
business standing, Demens ends his letter by writing: 


This panic, among other things, demonstrated to me a 
fact that is instructive to you, my respected Russian 
reader. In my steam laundry there work, altogether, 42 
people, including the teamsters, of whom 26 are women 
and girls. Last Monday the foreman telephoned me ask- 
ing me to come to the laundry at once. Of course I set 
out at once and found a horrible confusion—work had 
stopped, my girls all had their hats on and were getting 
ready to go somewhere. The foreman explained that they 
all had accounts in the banks, that they were afraid for 
them and were going to get them. It turned out that of 
42 workers only two did not have accounts and that the 
total of the deposits reached 15 thousand dollars, rang- 
ing from 100 to 1,800 dollars per person. How does this 
strike you, dear reader, and would you find many laun- 
dresses in some Kazan’ or Samara or other with that 
much money? Don’t forget that, while saving such sums, 
my laundresses live in a human fashion, that they all have 
perhaps a little diamond but a real one, maybe just one 
but a genuine silk or velvet dress, and that on the street, 
striving to draw out their money, you could not distin- 
guish one of these laundresses from a lady of society. They 
have fashionable hats, kid gloves on their hands, gold 
watches, and modish blouses with multi-layered ruffles on 
the sleeves and round the neck, and they behave them- 
selves like real ladies.” 

After this testimony to the standing of his two 
banks and the manner in which he evidently paid 
his laundry help, what a pity it is to report that the 
Report of the Board of Bank Commissioners of the 
State of California, dated July 1, 1894, in its state- 
ments about the officers and directors of the banks 
of Los Angeles does not contain the name of Peter 
A. Demens. Of course, that does not necessarily dis- 
prove his statement about owning shares in two 
banks, but it does raise the question of the depth 
of his involvement in banking affairs. True, a busi- 
ness gazecteer for California for 1893 does contain a 
listing for “Demans, Fay, and Company” as fruit 
shippers, but this disappears in the volume for 1897, 
although Los Angeles city directories for 1905 and 
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1910 and the telephone directory for 1911 do give 
Demens’s name and address, but without any indi- 
cation of his profession. Another directory for 1894 
shows Demens as secretary of the Curapella Com- 
pany, makers of toilet and shaving soap. 

However, there is a partial explanation of this 
lack of clarity about Demens’s situation that is con- 
tained in a further account of his life in America 
appearing in Viestnik Evropy of January 1896. “In 
the course of last year, 1894, I managed to cut my- 
self free from ‘business’ {he uses the English word] 
and satisfy the inborn tendency of every Russian 
to settle on the land.” With that, he begins a long 
article on the American countryside, in which he 
describes in glowing colors the situation and advan- 
tages of San Bernardino County, California, which 
had 25,500 inhabitants in 1890 according to the 
census (in 1892 Riverside County was formed, which 
left only about 19,000 in San Bernardino). On the 
basis of an assessed value of $18,685,553, the county 
government had an income of $575,901.66, and 
Demens describes with great detail the uses to which 
this sum was put. He had great praise for the local 
community spirit with which Americans of the time 
acted, and was much impressed by the amount de- 
voted to schools and other public objects. But his 
principal remarks are directed to the “green, bloom- 
ing oases” of the area, where his land lay.*? This 
was the settlement of Cucamonga—a name that 
stirs the memories of radio listeners of some thirty 
years ago as being the end of the line for Jack 
Benny’s train to “Anaheim, Azusa, and Cuca- 
monga!” 

Demens’s description of the area is both detailed 
and enthusiastic. He had a plot of about three 
hundred acres, with a good supply of water and a 
house with the latest conveniences. Climate, schools, 
transportation—all were of the best, and he was 
clearly intent upon enjoying the life of a landed pro- 
prietor.** While his later articles contain some re- 
marks upon his attainment of this goal, there is no 
extensive account of how far he actually managed 
to do so, except that he seems to have retained to 
the end of his life a tract of about that size and that 
he is given credit for having been the founder of 
that section of the Cucamonga region which is now 
known as Alta Loma. 

Whatever the precise nature of Demens’s busi- 
ness activities may have been, he continued to write 


copiously for Viestnik Evropy, with at least fifty ar- 
ticles appearing between 1893 and 1914. He dealt 
with all kinds of topics, from presidential elections 
and the Spanish-American War to Southern Cali- 
fornia women’s clubs and their views of Russian 
literature. On this last subject, Demens even drew 
a comment from Leo Tolstoi. He wrote to Tolstoi 
on January 29, 1896, about one of his articles which 
appeared in Viestnik Evropy later that year sug- 
gesting that Tolstoi send a letter on the subject of 
American-Russian rapprochement through litera- 
ture to the president of the Los Angeles Women’s 
Club. Tolstoi’s reply was rather curt: “but I cer- 
tainly don’t know what I might write and, to tell 
the truth, why should I write to these Los Angeles 
ladies?” He was, however, appreciative of these 
ladies’ good opinions of his works, as reported by 
Demens,** and noted that he had read a number 
of Demens’s articles on America. 

This was not to be Tolstoi’s last contact with 
Demens, for four years later the two found them- 
selves expressing markedly opposing views about 
the subject of the Dukhobors, the Russian dissenters 
whose migration to Canada Tolstoi had fostered. 
Persecuted by the Russian government for their re- 
fusal to perform military service, the Dukhobors’ 
beliefs harmonized with those of the aging Tolstoi, 
so many of whose works—not only War and Peace 
but also The Cossacks and his tales about the 
Sevastopol campaign, among others—had dealt 
with military life. Tolstoi and some of his followers 
sought to gain permission for the Dukhobors to 
migrate to Canada. The western region of that 
country was still a land of open, unoccupied prai- 
ries in the late 1890s, perhaps a bit less favorably 
situated than the American plains states but quite 
suited to grain growing and comparable in many 
ways to the steppe areas of the Russian Empire. 
After making considerable difficulty, the imperial 
regime allowed its dissident subjects to leave, and 
Tolstoi and his followers gathered funds and made 
arrangements with the Canadian government for 
their settlement in the New World. 

Demens found this migration of great interest. 
He visited the Dukhobors’ settlement in Canada 
but was not impressed with the land or the circum- 
stances in which they lived. It was, he seems to 
have felt, too cold and the life too hard. What 
better area could there be for the Dukhobors than 





Southern California? At least, this was his implicit 
reaction. He wrote a couple of small books on the 
migration, which were published in Russia under 
his pseudonym of P. A. Tverskoi: Dukhobor- 
cheskaia epopeia |The Dukhobor epic] (St. Peters- 
burg: Tipografiia A. A. Porokhovshchikova, 1900, 
109 p.); and Novyia glavy Dukhoborcheskot 
epopet [New chapters of the Dukhobor epic] (St. 
Petersburg: Tipografiia A. A. Porokhovshchikova, 
1901, 99 p.). In the last pages of the second of these 
volumes, he says that the “hopeless, indescribably 
pitiful situation of 7,400 souls of Russian people 
acted on me so strongly that I did not feel it right 
for me to keep quiet,” 
might have on the Russian reading public, and he 
suggests that only blind partisanship among a nar- 
row circle of people could muffle the truth about 
the results from all the efforts on behalf of the 


whatever effect his views 


Dukhobors. Despite his probable failure to be 
understood and the high risk of criticism, he wanted 
to warn others against such fatal mistakes.*° 

This was but part of Demens’s expression of his 
views on the Dukhobor migration. In February of 


1900, he wrote to Tolstoi: 


I have succeeded in interesting several multimillionaires 
in the resettlement [of the Dukhobors], among whom is a 
certain C. P. Huntington, the owner of the largest and 
richest railroad system of the West, the Southern Pacific 
R.R. Company. Thanks to all this, the seeming insuper- 
able business of resettling and establishing 7,400 paupers 
seems possible. People have been found who offer 
to pay all expenses of the move for them and their fam- 
ilies and their property, without any interest charges, and 
with the payment of comparatively small, constant deduc- 
tions from their future pay. 
Others had offered steady work, guaranteeing not 
less than two dollars a day, every day of the year 
except Sundays. Demens pledged that these prom- 
ises would be fulfilled: “Happily, my own financial 
and business position in our state is so firmly estab- 
lished that this guarantee is sufficient.” *° 

In his diary for March 13, 1900, Tolstoi refers to 
“the swindling tricks of Tverskoi to entice the Duk- 
” 47 And that same month, in a letter 
addressed to the “Dukhobors who had settled in 


hobors away. 


Canada,” he writes: “If you were now to go to 
California, you would deceive all the friends who 
have helped you, would lose the respect of all good 
people and would thereby in the most open fashion 
fall away from the truth of God, of that same goal 
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for which you left Russia. If you wish to live in a 
dishonorable fashion, for worldly gain, then why 
did you ever leave Russia?” 4* The volume from 
the complete edition of Tolstoi’s works which con- 
tains this letter provides an extensive note on the 
subject (pp. 328-32), including excerpts from let- 
ters to Tolstoi on the situation of the Dukhobors 
and on their reaction to Demens’s offers. Two who 
had fallen prey to this temptation wrote to Tolstoi, 
“As for moving to California, we hadn’t talked 
about it. The way it happened was the Tverskoi 
invited us to view California. In this I feel myself 
a great culprit before God and the people.” *° 

However, it is noted that 104 Dukhobors went 
there to work, but the company hiring them later 
refused to take any more because of the anarchist 
declarations published by the Canadian Dukhobors. 
Further, it is charged that Demens’s two brochures 
on the subject has actually been issued with the aid 
of one V. M. Skvortsov, a special assistant to the 
Ober-Prokuror of the Most Holy Governing Synod, 
the governing body of the Russian church, Kon- 
stantin Petrovich Pobedonostsev, and that the 
Orthodox journal Missionerskoe obozrienie had 
distributed copies among dissenters in order to 
compromise both the Dukhobors and those who had 
supported them.*® 

Demens’s views on the unfavorable environment 
of Canada and the supposedly greater prospects for 
them in California gave rise to a considerable 
amount of magazine and newspaper comment in 
Russia from 1900 to 1901, the details of which lie 
somewhat outside the purview of this article. How- 
ever, the charges that his two books had the covert 
backing of K. P. 
examination. A Russian law specialist, Pobedonost- 
sev had been tutor to Grand Duke Aleksandr Alek- 


Pobedonostsev are worth some 


sandrovich, who later became Emperor Alexander 
III, and had also occupied a similar position with 
Grand Duke Nikolai Aleksandrovich, Nicholas IT. 
From 1881 he was the Ober-Prokuror of the Most 
Holy Governing Synod, which was effectively the 
supreme controlling element in the management of 
the Russian Orthodox Church. Known as a person 
of relentless conservatism, distrusting all moves 
toward the freedom of the press and public partici- 
pation in the government, Pobedonostsev became a 


symbol of all that was wrong with the imperial 
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regime of the turn of the century. While the one- 
time American envoy to Russia, Andrew D. White, 
previously president of Cornell University, describes 
Pobedonostsev as being a more humane person than 
his public persona might suggest, the man’s repu- 
tation was such that no Russian who thought of 
himself as having liberal tendencies wanted close 
relations with him. Thus, to the degree that it was 
felt that Pobedonostsev had some role in Demens’s 
publication activities it would have caused the latter 
to lose some of his standing. 

Writing in the December 1907 issue of Viestnik 
Evropy, Demens describes his correspondence with 
Pobedonostsev, which extended from February of 
1900 to January of 1907, just a few weeks before 
Pobedonostsev died. In his first letter the Ober- 
Prokuror seeks to soften his image as a dread in- 
fluence upon the Russian government and to dis- 
avow any direct part in the decision to persecute 
the Dukhobors or permit their emigration. In later 
letters Pobedonostsev’s distaste for the press is 
emphasized, writing in August of 1901, “And now 
you will scarcely believe me when I say that there 
is not a single one of our magazines and newspapers 
in which you can expect the action of reason and 
good sense.” They were described either as dirty 
little retail shops for scandal or “organs of narrow 
doctrinaire circles which don’t know, and don’t 
want to know, anything about the people.”® 
Demens’s article continues with citations from 
Pobedonostsev’s letters which make it clear that, 
even if there had been no direct relationship be- 
tween the two with regard to Demens’s two little 
books, there came to be an interchange of views 
which included an extensive and seemingly thought- 
ful recounting of Pobedonostsev’s bitter distrust of 
the press and the idea of representative government 
for Russia. 

The pogrom against the Jews that broke out in 
Kishinev in 1903 and aroused protests from the 
whole world served as an occasion of Pobedo- 
nostsev to enunicate once again his anti-Semitic 
opinions, which had so strongly influenced official 
Russian policy.** At the end of 1904, during the 
Russo-Japanese War in which Russia suffered a 
series of defeats, Pobedonostsev wrote: “Meanwhile, 
the formless crowd, not knowing what it wants and 
deprived of a cultured attitude, is shouting for some 
sort of constitution,” and that he was being blamed 
for the barriers that lay in the way of its adoption. 


“But I have borne this cross already for twenty 
years,” he wrote and disclaimed any real influence 
on anything except the affairs of the church.** 

As Demens notes, he retained copies of his letters 
to Pobedonostsev, fifty-four in all, and those of Po- 
bedonostsev to him, more than sixty. This is a re- 
markably active correspondence, particularly in 
view of the fact that Pobedonostsev was well over 
seventy years of age when it began and, whether or 
not it can be taken as supporting the charges that 
the Ober-Prokuror had actually been behind De- 
mens’s two little books on the Dukhobors, it shows 
that their exchange of ideas was not merely casual. 
It reinforces the impression already created by other 
discrepancies between Demens’s words and what 
little can be found about him elsewhere of an am- 
biguous man who often tended to a put a brillant 
gloss on his descriptions of reality. 

The last of Demens’s articles to appear in Viest- 
nik Evropy was in the December number of 1914, 
a description of America’s reaction to the outbreak 
of the First World War. He notes that the United 
States was remote from European affairs and that 
its people had little knowledge of events there, 
so that the eruption of hostilities came as a sur- 
prise, with the initial effects being those of shock 
and economic disturbance. As any good business- 
man would, he remarks upon the closing of the stock 
exchanges and the disruption of the usual pat- 
terns of trade. 

The next reference to Demens which has been 
found thus far is an obituary that appeared in the 
Los Angeles Times of January 22, 1919. His por- 
trait occupies two front-page center columns of 
the second section of that paper. Demens appears in 
a black skullcap of the type that was worn by so 
many of the older generation of Russian intellec- 
tuals and has all the attributes of an elderly profes- 
sor—mustache, goatee, pince-nez—and not quite so 
much of the self-confident air of the entrepreneur 
which he exhibited during his Florida days. He is 
spoken of as a “Slav soldier and stateman” and 
“Russian patriot,” and it is said that his military 
rank had been that of captain in the Russian Im- 
perial Guards. His death, at his ranch at Alta Loma 
at the age of sixty-nine, followed the shock of the 
Russian Revolution and was ascribed to a complex 
of diseases. “His talents and brilliant personality 
made him hundreds of friends in the United States. 
He was well known to many prominent railroad 





financiers and executives in the East and in South- 
ern California.” 

“In 1880 he left Russia, a political exile, accord- 
ing to his friends here, and equipped only with his 
personality and talents, arrived in Florida, where 
he soon became identified with the railroad inter- 
ests and .was closely associated in the building of 
what later became the Southern Railway System.” 
In another paragraph of the obituary it is said that 
in 1916, in response to urgent requests from Rus- 
sian friends, he went to New York to take charge 
of the tangled affairs of the Russian government’s 
purchasing bureau, which had become disorganized, 
and spent several months there hard at work. No 
reference to this activity has, however, been found 
thus far in a number of sources on Russian-Ameri- 
can economic relations during the First World War. 

According to the Los Angeles Times’s obituary, 
Demens was survived by his widow, Raisse; two 
daughters, Inna and Vera; three sons, Eugene, 
Vadim, and Vladimir; and a granddaughter. Inna 
was a writer and one of her novels, published in 
1918, had attracted considerable attention. His son 
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Eugene was an industrial executive in Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

This last record of Demens’s activities does not 
provide a complete answer to the questions that re- 
main about him. He was clearly an enterprising and 
courageous man with a willingness to work and a 
good eye for business, but some of the independent 
reports about him seem to indicate that he also had 
the ability to present a highly colored and very 
favorable description of himself, one which was 
perhaps at odds with the prose of everyday life. 
However, it cannot be denied that he had vision 
and adaptability and that his undertakings in Flor- 
ida did contribute to the building of the state. Fur- 
thermore, his articles in Viestnik Evropy and other 
Russian journals were, for some twenty-one years, 
a significant channel for conveying much informa- 
tion about the United States to the Russian reader, 
whose other opportunities for acquiring such infor- 
mation were relatively meager. In truth, he was, as 
John Bethell termed him, a “redoubtable Russian 
hustler.” 
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The Lore Doak and ) «Cia Collections Divison 


by William Matheson 


This report is the third I have written since becom- 
ing chief of the Rare Book and Special Collections 
Division in July 1972. The first report, “Seeking 
the Rare, the Important, the Valuable” (July 1973 
Quarterly Journal), took the occasion of Fred- 
erick R. Goff’s retirement to examine the growth 
of the collections during the thirty-two years of his 
stewardship. I drew conclusions about the division’s 
collection policies and considered directions future 
growth of the collections might take. The July 1974 
Quarterly Journal report took as its aim to illustrate 
the division’s collection policies in action and, to this 
end, considered recent acquisitions from the stand- 
point of their sources—copyright, transfer, ex- 
change, purchase, gifts, books newly cataloged and 
for the first time described, and so forth. The report 
defined special collections—accumulations of mate- 
rial made up of more valuable pieces buttressed by 
many items not individually rare but taking on 
strength through their number and _ interrelated- 
ness—and concluded that they were “the life-blood 
of a rare book operation.” The recent change in 
name of the former Rare Book Division to the Rare 
Book and Special Collections Division recognized 
the importance of this concept. 

Now, three years later, I want to provide a further 
context for the division’s acquisitions. During the 
years 1974 and 1975, the division added approxi- 
mately three thousand pieces a year and in 1976 
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twelve thousand pieces including a complete run of 
Dell paperbacks. These items have a tremendously 
wide range format, monetary value, and indi- 
from single treasures to enormous 
archival collections. From this great variety I want 
to talk about fifty pieces 


vidual interest 


books, pamphlets, broad- 
sides, engravings, manuscripts, and memorabilia— 
that interest me and that shed light on the larger 
collections of which they form a part. 


Jefferson’s Library 


Through Millicent Sowerby’s five-volume Cat- 
alogue of the Library of Thomas Jefferson, the 
scholarly world can study Jefferson’s library both as 
it came to the Library of Congress in 1815 and 
as it survives today—in considerably diminished 
size—on the shelves of the Rare Book and Special 
Collections Division. The collection which Jefferson 
sold to the Congress in 1815, following the British 
destruction of the Congress’s library in the War of 
1812, is but one of several libraries Jefferson formed 
during his lifetime. After the 1815 sale he continued 
to collect, assembling a number of books which were 
dispersed at auction in 1829, three years after his 


William Matheson is chief of the Rare Book and Special 
Collections Division. 
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The title page of a tiny volume of maps which belonged 
to Thomas Jefferson and which Martha Randolph later 
gave to W. C. Rives. Measures 11.4 x 6.4 cm. 





death. Books from the later collection come on the 
market from time to time and four have recently 
made their way to the Library of Congress. 

The first is a recent purchase, Etrennes utiles et 
nécessaires aux commercans et voyageurs, ou Indica- 
teur fidéle (Paris: Desnos [177—?]). This handsome, 
tiny volume of maps can be traced to Jefferson 
through two direct paths. Miss Sowerby’s unpub- 
lished manuscript of her projected reconstruction 
of the 1829 auction catalog of Jefferson’s later li- 
brary describes the book as Indicateur fidelle and 
notes that it is “not yet identified.” With the book 
in hand, we can see that the backstrip title of this 
little volume is Indicateur, the first word of the 
subtitle. An inscription on the flyleaf in the hand 
of W. C. Rives, who studied law under Jefferson for 
several years and subsequently served as U.S. senator 
and minister to France, provides the second link to 
Jefferson: 


This Itineraire descriptive of the principal routes of France 
& the neighbouring countries, was the traveling guide which 
Mr. Jefferson took with him on the tour he made in the 
south of France & the North of Italy in the year 1787, 
when he was Minister of U.S. to France & was presented 
to me by his most estimable & accomplished daughter, 
Mrs. Martha Randolph. W. C. Rives. 


We do not know how the volume moved from 
the sale of 1829 into the possession of Martha 
Randolph, though we might surmise that she felt 
a particular attachment to the volume and _pur- 
chased it at the sale. Rives’s inscription indicates 
that the book was in Jefferson’s possession as early 
as 1787. Certainly there is evidence in the Sowerby 
Catalogue that Jefferson bought several similar 
guides that year. Indeed, as Dumas Malone tells 
us in Jefferson and His Time, he “always made 
a point of buying” guidebooks and rarely recorded 
the sort of information they so readily provided. 
In a 1787 letter reporting on his tour Jefferson told 
John Bannister that he had “never passed three 
months and a half more delightfully.” If Rives’s 
account is accurate, this would appear to be one of 
the volumes which Jefferson had on this trip, so 
important for the education of his eye and his mind, 
and which he did not sell in 1815. This evidence 
makes the book all the more desirable and appro- 
priate for the Library of Congress. 

The other three additions to the division’s Jef- 
ferson resources came as the gift of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society. All are pamphlets pub- 
lished in 1819 and all contain either the author’s 
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inscription to Jefferson or some other indication that 
the piece was intended for him. The Speech of Jesse 
Bledsoe, Esq. on the Resolutions Proposed by Him, 
Concerning Banks (Lexington, Ky.: J. Norvell, 
1819) is inscribed on the title page: “To Thomas 
Jefferson, an humble tribute of respect from the 
Author.” Originally of Virginia and a member of 
Jefferson’s party, Bledsoe had been a U.S. senator 
from Kentucky (1813-15) and was a member of 
the Kentucky Senate in 1819, the year he pub- 
lished his speech. His pamphlet is a public declara- 
tion of his position on the great controversy then 
raging in Kentucky over the activities of the state- 
chartered banks, the “Forty Thieves.” 

An Appeal to the Government and Congress of 
the United States, against the Depredations Com- 
mitted by American Privateers on the Commerce of 
Nations at Peace with Us, anonymously published, 
is a legalistically framed indictment of the privateers 
fitted out at American ports, in particular Baltimore. 
The work is so closely packed with citations of of- 
ficial documents, including Jefferson’s correspond- 
ence as secretary of state, that it is clear the author 
had ready access to government files. Letter to the 
Edinburgh Reviewers rejects that journal’s con- 
descension toward American culture and its con- 
demnation of slavery. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence is cited as an example of American culture 
which Englishmen surely know, but Jefferson’s posi- 
tion on slavery is criticized as ambiguous. The argu- 
ment against Jefferson is quoted from the Arator: 
Being a Series of Agricultural Essays, Practical and 
Political, written by Col. John Taylor of Caroline 
County, Virginia. The exposition is so eloquently 
phrased that the reader is inclined to think that the 
pseudonymn “An American” may well conceal some- 
one of considerable stature in Taylor’s circle. We 
have not located these pamphlets in the 1829 auc- 
tion catalog but this is not surprising, in light of the 
rough and ready nature of the “cataloging” and 
the fact that pamphlets, from that day to this, have 
commonly been lumped in lots in auction sales. The 
Library of Congress is greatly indebted to the New 
Hampshire Historical Society for this gift. 


Bibles 


The Bibles on which the presidents were sworn in 
are among the most interesting presidential associa- 
tion items. Though the Jefferson Collection con- 
tains a number of Bibles (including one which was 
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used in 1975 for the swearing in of Daniel Boorstin 
as Librarian of Congress), a Jefferson inaugural 
Bible is not among them; in fact, none is known. 
The Washington Cathedral Rare Book Library ex- 
hibition catalog, Presidential Inaugural Bibles, was 
unable to locate another inaugural Bible—the one 
on which Chester A. Arthur was sworn in privately 
on September 20, 1881, following the death of Presi- 
dent Garfield. Thanks to the generosity of Chester 
A. Arthur III, the Library of Congress now owns 
that Bible, The Holy Bible, Containing the Old and 
New Testaments (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., 1857). The front free endpaper contains the 
following note: “This is the Bible on which Chester 
A. Arthur took the oath of office as the twenty-first 
President of the United States, on September 20, 
1881, at about one a.m. On my death this Bible 
must be presented to the Library of Congress. Ches- 
ter A. Arthur ITT.” 

The division keeps all but a few of its many 
sibles together as a special collection (the excep- 
tions which come immediately to mind are the Gu- 
tenberg Bible and a group of miniature Bibles too 
small for conventional housing). We were able re- 
cently to fill a rather surprising gap in our Bible 
holdings, the edition of the Holy Bible (Hartford, 
Conn.: American Publishing Company, 1876), 
translated by Julia Evelina Smith, the long-lived 
(1792-1886), scholarly, and eccentric suffragist, 
the only woman to translate the entire Bible into 
any language. She published her version to show 
what a woman was capable of, selecting the Centen- 
nial for the occasion. Purchased by the Library in 
the Bicentennial year, the Bible will find an ap- 
propriate home in a division which houses Susan B. 
Anthony’s library and other women’s rights col- 


lections. Madeleine Stern provided an entertaining 


account of Julia Evelina Smith and her great pro- 
ject of translating the Bible in the January 1977 
Quarterly Journal. 


Theodore Roosevelt Library 


The Rare Book and Special Collections Division 
houses three “presidential” libraries, not counting 
thirty volumes once owned by Lincoln, a large rep- 
resentation, given the fact that Lincoln owned few 
books. The “presidential” libraries are the Jefferson 
Collection, Woodrow Wilson’s library (approxi- 
mately eight thousand volumes, received as the gift 
of the president’s widow in 1946) , and the Hunting 


Library of Theodore Roosevelt, presented to the Li- 
brary of Congress by Kermit Roosevelt in 1964. This 
collection is described in Frederick R. Goff’s July 
1964 Quarterly Journal article, “TR’s Big-Game 
Library.” While not a bibliophile’s library, this sub- 
stantial collection contains a number of early and 
rare books, the earliest of which is dated 1556. 
Roosevelt’s interests are underlined by Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur W. Dunn’s gift of a copy of the president’s 
African Game Trails (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1910), which carries his December 13, 
1910, presentation inscription to Arthur Wallace 
Dunn, the donor’s father. The Dunns’ gift also in- 
cludes signed photographs of Theodore Roosevelt 
and William Howard Taft, as well as inscribed 
copies of books by George Ade, Mark Twain, Booth 
Tarkington, and other American political and lit- 
erary figures. 
Americana 


Not surprisingly, many of the division’s special 
collections are exclusively or largely centered on 
Americana in the large sense of that term: such as 
the American Imprints Collection, the Almanac 
tollection, the Henry Harrisse Collection, the Wag 
ner-Camp Collection, the Benjamin Franklin Col- 
lection, and the Broadside Collection. Rather than 
treat these special collections individually, I want to 
discuss some of the acquisitions which strengthened 
the division’s total Americana resources. In 1877-79 


John Russell Young, later to be the Librarian of 


Congress, accompanied Ulysses S. Grant on a wide- 
ranging world tour and published an account of 
that journey in Around the World with General 
Grant (New York: American News Company, 
[c1879] 3 v.). The Library has recently purchased 
a subscription agent’s copy of this book. As is typical 
of a “salesman’s dummy,” the copy contains only a 
portion of the text, chosen to suggest the range of 
the book’s interest and emphasizing the illustrations. 
Bound in at the back are some thirty leaves of ruled 
paper containing names and addresses of hundreds 
of people—largely living in New York City, New 
Haven, and Springfield, Massachusetts—who 
agreed to buy the book. On one of these ruled 
sheets Grant has written a “testimonial”: “...a 
very authentic account of my journey and what 
transpired. Mr. Young was personally of my party 
most of the time in Europe, and all the time in Asia 
and Africa. This is the only authentic account yet 
written. U.S. Grant Feby. 14th, 1881.” 





In the John Boyd Thacher Collection, the Peter 
Force Collection, and individual items purchased 
over many years, the division has acquired signifi- 
cant holdings of early accounts of the discovery and 
exploration of the Americas. A rare little volume 
recently purchased for the collections, Admonitio 
ad orbis-terrae principes ({n.p.] 1587), illuminates 
the Spanish role in the discovery of the Americas. 
Though the volume has been attributed to Philippe 
de Marnix and Cornelius Loos, these ascriptions 
have been judged to be unlikely by the Library, and 
the book has been entered anonymously in the cata- 
logs. Written by a Netherlander, the book is a dia- 
tribe to stir up resentment against Spain. The author 
lambasts the Spanish for their aggrandizement, 
tyranny, and greed and cites Las Casas as authority 
for Spanish cruelties in the West Indies and Peru. 
Of particular interest is a section on Columbus in 
which the Genoan is lauded as a kind of superhuman 
figure. We have not located the book in the standard 
bibliographies. The only other copy recorded in the 
United States is in the New York Public Library. 

One of the categories in which the Library has 
only a few examples is the slip laws of the earliest 
Congresses. Slip laws were printed directly after 
enactment of a law for distribution to members of 
Congress and federal agencies. They were not in- 
tended for public dissemination and few seem to 
have survived, presumably because they were re- 
placed by bound volumes of laws at the close of the 
sessions. The Library has purchased a particularly 
appropriate slip law: the original printing of the 
law designating Washington as the future capital 
of the United States, An Act for Establishing the 
Temporary and Permanent Seat of the Government 
of the United States, July 16, 1790. At the time this 
broadside was printed no name had been decided 
upon, and the proposed site is identified by refer- 
ence to “the river Potomack, at some place between 
the mouths of the Eastern-Branch and Conno- 
gochegue. .. .” The choice of this site rather than 
Philadelphia was the result of a political compro- 
mise between Hamilton and Jefferson. 

The Library’s holdings of early American aero- 
nautica have been augmented by the purchase of 
the first book printed in America on heavier-than- 
air flying machines: A Treatise on the Art of Flying, 
by Thomas Walker (New York: Samuel Wood, 
1814). Originally published in England at Hull in 
1810, this little book appeared in three editions in 
America: 1814, 1815, and 1816. The Library pos- 
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sessed the English first edition and the 1816 Amer- 
ican edition but lacked the first American edition. 
The Thomas W. Streeter copy of the book, sold in 
1969, was in poor condition for that great collection. 
This is a splendid copy in its original wrappers, with 
the two fine plates of flying machines. 

An apparently unique and unrecorded Evans 
imprint has been purchased for the division’s col- 
lections, A Course of Book-keeping according to 
the Method of Single Entry (Philadelphia: Joseph 
James, 1788) , by Charles Hutton. Evans lists a 1790 
edition of this title on the basis of evidence taken 
from an advertisement. No copy of the 1790 edition 
or any other eighteenth-century edition is listed in 
Bristol’s Supplement to Evans or in the Shipton- 
Mooney National Index of American Imprints. 
This appears to be the earliest book on bookkeeping 
printed in America. According to the Bibliography 
of Works on Accounting by American Authors 
(1934), by Harry C. Bentley and Ruth S. Leonard, 
the earliest such title by an American is a book 
already in the Library’s collections: A New 
and Complete System of Book-keeping, by an Im- 
proved Method of Double Entry (Philadelphia: 
Bioren & Madan, 1796), by William Mitchell. Al- 
though Charles Hutton is English, there is reason 
to believe Bentley would have included the book, 
had he known of it. The title page indicates that the 
information has been “extracted” from the works 
of Hutton, “with sundry alterations and additions 
by the Editor.” The editor is not named; if he was 
Joseph James, the printer, the book is a candidate 
for Bentley. Various eighteenth-century English edi- 
tions of Hutton’s book are listed in Accounting in 
England and Scotland: 1543-1800, by B. S. Yamey, 
H. C. Edey, and Hugh W. Thomson, but no 
American edition is included. We do not find 
mention of an American edition of any book on 
bookkeeping by an English writer as early as this 
one. Though a perfect example of the kind of book 
subject to destruction through overuse, this is a 
beautiful copy, complete and in its original binding 
of quarter leather and paper boards. 

In the nineteenth century the Library acquired 
from Henry Stevens an important collection of 
books written and printed by Benjamin Franklin. 
A centerpiece of the collection is one of a handful 
of known copies of Franklin’s first book, A Disser- 
tation on Liberty and Necessity, printed while he 
was in London working as an apprentice to Samuel 
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Palmer. Since it has not been easy to make signifi- 
cant additions to this collection in recent years, it is 
a pleasure to record the 1976 purchase of Der Weg 
zum Gliick (Ephrata: Benjamin Mayer, 1796), the 
first German translation published in America of a 
portion (the first part only) of Franklin’s Autobiog- 
raphy. In Pennsylvania’s political campaigns of the 
1760s the German community worked against 
Franklin because of the doubts he had expressed on 
the possibility of assimilating the German immigrant 
into the American way of life. This translation is 
testimony that by 1796 the German-Americans had 
come to share the universal admiration of the great 
American. 

A final piece of Americana symbolizes the diver- 
sity of the division’s acquisitions. In anticipation of 
the opening of the Library of Congress James 
Madison Memorial Building, Winthrop M. Leeds, 
on behalf of the Leeds-Hay family, gave the Li- 
brary a miniature of James Madison painted by 
Charles Willson Peale. Until it is permanently in- 


stalled in the Madison Memorial Hall—and when it 
is not on display elsewhere in the Library—the 
miniature will be housed in the Rare Book and Spe- 
cial Collections Division. The Library of Congress 
Information Bulletin of September 24, 1976, con- 
tains a story on the presentation of the miniature 
of Madison and the loan of a second miniature, this 
one of Madison’s fiancée, Kitty Floyd. Through 
the generosity of Rear Adm. Schuyler N. Pyne, the 
owner of the Kitty Floyd miniature, the two por- 
traits were brought together for the first time in al- 
most two hundred years. 


Lincolniana 


The foundation of the division’s strong holdings 
on Lincoln is the Alfred Whital Stern Lincolniana 


A view of the funeral procession for Abraham Lincoln, 
New York, April 25, 1865. The original is in color. 
LC-USZ62-62009 
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Collection, given to the Library by Mr. Stern in a 
series of gifts from 1952 wntil his death in 1961. The 
continued growth of the collection has been ensured 
by an endowment established by his family. Among 
the recent acquisitions, four items can give the flavor 
of the whole. 

The first is a broadside: “(Campaign Song. Writ- 
ten by B. H. Grierson, of Meredosia, Ill.” The 
poetry—of which one stanza will surely suffice—is, 
we are told by the piece itself, intended to be sung 
to the tune of “Old Dan Tucker”: 


We'll send “Old Abe” to Washington 
Before they can secede or run: 

He’ll let the wind out of their sails 
And fence them in with walnut rails. 


This copy is annotated “First sung in the loft over 
Grierson & Wal:han’s Warehouse, by the author, on 
May 1860.” Grierson later became a major general 
in the Union army. 

A second acquisition, “The 25th of April 1865 in 
New York,” is a view of the funeral procession. In 
color, this print differs in minor details from a black- 
and-white view of the same scene already in the col- 
lection. A third broadside, “The Home & Tomb 
of President Lincoln,” copyrighted in 1865, uses a 
portrait of Lincoln and five scenes from his life and 
death (the tomb) to indicate the rectitude of the 
Sangamo Insurance Company of Springfield, IIli- 
nois. The last and perhaps most attractive item is a 
small, carefully detailed engraving of Lincoln and 
Hannibal Hamlin. The Stern Collection contains 
relatively few views of the president and vice 
president together and none so delicate or so well 
executed. 

The Lincolniana which created the greatest ex- 
citement had been in the Library almost thirty-nine 
years at the time they were first unveiled. At a press 
conference on February 12, 1976, the Librarian of 
Congress opened a box that had rested in the Li- 
brarian’s safe since 1937. It contained the contents 
of Lincoln’s pockets on the night he was assassinated 
and had been given to the Library by Lincoln’s 
granddaughter, Mrs. Charles Isham. Dr. Boorstin 
decided that the contents of the box should be known 
to humanize the “mythologically engulfed” presi- 
dent. The contents of the box—two pairs of spec- 
tacles, an ivory pocket knife, a watch fob, a white 
monogrammed handkerchief, gloves, a button, and 


a wallet—were displayed for many months and have 
now found a home in the division. The item which 
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caused the most comment was a five dollar Con- 
federate note found in the wallet. A full account of 
the ceremony appeared in the Library’s Information 


Bulletin for February 27, 1976. 


American Literature 


In my 1973 Quarterly Journal acquisitions report 
I commented on the relative weakness of the divi- 
sion’s American literature holdings. In any such 
statement there are inevitably exceptions, and two 
in particular come to mind: the division’s Henry 
James and Walt Whitman collections, both dis- 
tinguished. As one means of improving the holdings 
of books by living writers, the division has been ac- 
quiring books by poets who read at the Library. 
Some of these will be the rare books of the future. 
The Library has also acquired a number of present 
twentieth—century American rarities, of which I will 
mention four. One of the most uncommon is Robert 
Penn Warren’s Thirty-Six Poems (New York: 
Alcestis Press, 1935), printed in an edition of only 
165 copies. This recently purchased copy, inscribed 
by the author to the anthologist and poet Oscar 
Williams, is in fine condition in the original wrap- 
pers. Though the list of publications of the Alcestis 
Press is small, its quality is suggested by the names of 
Warren and other writers it published such as John 
Peale Bishop and Wallace Stevens. 

Among rare twentieth-century American first edi- 
tions Edward Dahlberg’s Kentucky Blue Grass 
Henry Smith is a particularly elusive book. The limi- 
tation in this instance is ninety-five copies and the 
collector’s difficulties are further complicated by the 
fact that the tipped-in plates by Augustus Peck are 
sometimes lacking. The copy purchased by the Li- 
brary has all the plates and is in splendid condition 
in the dust wrapper. 

Copyright brings a large number of first editions 
to the Library of Congress, but for various reasons 
many books do not come to the Library through 
that channel. Two gaps were filled when we bought 
John Gould Fletcher’s first book, Fire and Wine 
(London: Grant Richards, 1913), and Frank 
O’Hara’s first book, A City Winter (New York: 
Tibor de Nagy Gallery, 1951) , containing two draw- 
ings by Larry Rivers. The limitation in the latter 
instance is 150 copies; the copy acquired by the 
Library is an out-of-series, unnumbered example on 
Arches paper. 

Thanks to the generosity and personal interest of 
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Prentiss Taylor, the division houses a fine Carl Van 
Vechten Collection. He has recently supplemented 
this collection with sixteen books, among them the 
1927 edition of The Autobiography of an Ex- 
Coloured Man by James Weldon Johnson, with an 
introduction by Van Vechten. Van Vechten in- 
scribed this copy to “Prentiss” on the half-title and 
remarked on “this extremely interesting book.” Van 
Vechten’s interests in blacks, as well as in music, 
and in the dance are all evident in this gift. 


Freud Collection 


The Library’s Manuscript Division houses a large 
and extremely important collection of Sigmund 
Freud’s manuscripts. Although portions of the col- 
lection are restricted, its size and the presence of 
related material by Alfred Adler and other psychi- 
atrists make it clear that the Library will inevitably 
be one of the major centers for research in the his- 
tory of psychiatry. To support this collection, the 
Rare Book and Special Collections Division set out 
two years ago to form a Freud Collection of first 
editions in German and English and later editions 
containing textual revisions by the author. Given 
the extent of these revisions and the fact that Amer- 
ican and English editions were frequently the work 
of different translators, forming a comprehensive 
collection is a major challenge. Even before the 
collection-building effort was fairly under way, the 
division, through the good offices of the Manu- 
script Division, received more than fifty books that 
had once been in Freud’s library. These were not 
books by Freud but rather books which had either 
been purchased by him or presented to him by such 
authors as Havelock Ellis, Norman Douglas, André 
Breton, Paul Eluard and Morton Prince. Virtually 
all the books have either an inscription to Freud, 
his signature, or some other indication of prove- 
nance. Among the books not presented by their 
authors, which Freud presumably bought to further 
his research, are titles by such psychiatrists and 
neurologists as Pierre Janet, Friedrich Goltz, Daniel 
Hack Tuke, and Carl Wernicke. 

Not long after receiving the books from Freud’s 
library, an en bloc purchase brought the division 
a collection of sixty-seven German- and English- 
language books, pamphlets, and offprints by Freud. 
In this group were an offprint of Uber Coca 
(Vienna, 1885), one of Freud’s early separate pub- 


lications; Zur Auffassung der Aphasien (Leipzig & 


Vienna: Franz Deuticke, 1891), Freud’s rare first 
book; Studien tiber Hysterie (Leipzig and Vienna, 
1895), written jointly with Josef Breuer; and the 
third (1909) edition of Die Traumdeutung. With 
subsequent purchases the Freud Collection not long 
ago topped the 100 mark, and it has continued to 
grow since that time. 

Despite these efforts the collection lacked the first 
edition of Die Traumdeutung (Leipzig and Vienna: 
Franz Deuticke, 1900), the book which has come 
to epitomize Freud’s contribution to psychiatry and 
which has been called by Ernest Jones “without 
any doubt Freud’s greatest work, and one which 
contains the germ of all his later work.” Dr. Zelda 
Teplitz learned that the Library lacked this great 
book and with the support of other members of the 
Baltimore-District of Columbia Society and Insti- 
tute for Psychoanalysis raised the money to purchase 
a copy which had been offered to Dr. Teplitz by 
a rare book dealer. At a ceremony in the Library’s 
Whittall Pavilion on December 3, 1976, Dr. 
George W. Roark, Jr., president of the Society and 
Institute, presented this rare book to the Library. 
With that book in hand the division can be assured 
of having a Freud Collection worthy of the magnif- 
icent resources in the Manuscript Division. 

A recently received gift has added a book of ex- 
ceptional interest to the Freud Collection. Dr. Kurt 
Eissler, secretary of the Sigmund Freud Archives, 
Inc., presented to the Library a very special copy 
of volume 4 of Sammlung kleiner Schriften zur 
Neurosenlehre (Leipzig and Vienna: Hugo Heller 
& Cie., 1918), in which Freud’s famous case history 
of “the Wolf-man” was first published. The copy 
given to the Library is the one which Freud in- 
scribed to “the Wolf-man.” Dr. Eissler knows of no 
other case where Freud dedicated a book to a pa- 
tient. Since “the Wolf-man,” who is still alive, has 
long sought to preserve his anonymity, the Library 
will restrict the use of this book—inscribed by Freud 
using his patient’s true name—until after his death. 


Gastronomy 


Two highly desirable acquisitions in the literature 
of gastronomy reinforce the division’s strong hold- 
ings. These strengths follow from much earlier gifts 
of the gastronomic libraries of Katherine Golden 
Bitting and Elizabeth Pennell. Both collections are 
described in standard works in the field: Elizabeth 
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Pennell’s My Cookery Books (Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1903) and Kath- 
erine Golden Bitting’s Gastronomic Bibliography 
(San Francisco, 1939). The first of the purchases 
“to strength” is a 1530 Paris edition of Bartolomeo 
Platina’s De honesta voluptate. Platina’s acknowl- 
edged source is the fifteenth-century “Libro de arte 
coquinaria,” a text extant in two manuscripts, the 
earlier of which is in the Bitting Collection. Platina’s 
name and work pervade the whole of the literature 
of Renaissance cookery. Mrs. Pennell expressed her 
pride in her Platina holdings in her own acquisitions 
report in My Cookery Books. Describing the 1503 
Platina she remarks, “While I am in the way of 
boasting, I think I shall be found more than justi- 
fied if I record the most precious, bibliographically, 
of all my recent acquisitions—a copy of Platina’s De 


Title page and fold-out frontispiece from the first edition 
of Papin’s A New Digester or Engine for Softning Bones 
(1681), which describes the ancestor of today’s pressure 
cooker. LC-USZ62-62007 ; LC-USZ62-62008 
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honesta voluptate, the earliest of all printed Cookery 
Books cee ag 

Mrs. Bitting would surely have been pleased by 
the second purchase—a first edition of A New Di- 
gester or Engine for Softning Bones (London: 
Printed by J. M. for Henry Bonwicke, 1681), by 
Denis Papin. Though she described the book in her 
Gastronomic Bibliography, her collection lacked a 
copy. Papin’s bone digester is the ancestor of today’s 
pressure cooker, but its significance transcends the 
history of food technology. Papin incorporated into 
his bone digester design a special feature 
valve 


the safety 
which gives him a place in the history of 
science, although historians still argue over his exact 
contribution to the development of the steam engine 
and steam navigation. This first edition joins on our 
shelves a French edition of 1682 and a two-volume 


English edition of 1687. 


Magic 


The growth of interest in the division’s magic col- 
lections has outstripped that of any of the other spe- 
cial collections. This follows in part from the great 
interest in Houdini, further fueled by the fiftieth 
anniversary of his death in 1976 and by the work of 
Leonard Beck, the division’s curator of Special Col- 
lections, whose articles have provided new avenues 
of access to the division’s magic collections. I would 
like to record my gratitude for his help in gathering 
information for this report. The first of the divi- 
sion’s magic collections, the Houdini Library, came 
to us not long after the great magician’s death in 
1926. Contrary to common belief, the Houdini Col- 
lection is not basically a library of books on magic; 
rather, it supports Houdini’s interest in the occult. 
The literature of entertainment magic is more fully 
documented in the second of the division’s magic 
collections, the McManus-Young Collection, the 
joint gift of Mr. and Mrs. John J. McManus and 
Dr. and Mrs. Morris N. Young. 

In recognition of the enormous interest in magic 
and of the scholarly potential of the magic collec- 
tions, the Library in 1976 created a new honorary 
consultantship in the Bibliography of Magic. Dr. 
Young agreed to serve as the first consultant and 
has given the division constant assistance in inter- 
preting and developing the magic collections. We 
owe to him a most important acquisition in enter- 
tainment magic: the second edition of Richard 
Neve’s Hocus Pocus: or, The Cabinet of Legerde- 


main Curiosities Broke Open (London: H. Tracy, 
1721). Neve’s Hocus Pocus is not to be confused 
with the important, but relatively common, series 
of Hocus Pocus booklets associated with the name 
Henry Dean. The National Union Catalog does not 
record any copy of the Neve Hocus Pocus. Trevor 
Hall’s Old Conjuring Books (London: Duckworth, 
1972), which calls another Neve work on magic, 
The Merry Companion, or, Delights to the Ingeni- 
ous, “a very rare book indeed” adds that Hocus Po- 
cus is “even more difficult to find.” This copy has 
been in the libraries of the distinguished English 
collectors George Johnson, Ellis Stanyon, Arthur 
Margery, and, most recently, Trevor Hall. The en- 
thusiasm in magic—as demonstrated by the prices 
brought in the sale of the Roland Winder Collec- 
tion (in this connection see Hall’s very interesting 
The Winder Sale of Old Conjuring Books [Leeds: 
W. S. Maney & Son, Ltd., 1975])—suggests the 
difficulties the Library can anticipate in filling in 
lacunae in the magic collections. The Library is all 
the more grateful to Dr. Young for this gift in the 
light of the implications of the Winder sale. 

The Mining Enforcement and Safety Adminis- 
tration (MESA) of the Department of the Interior 
gave the Library an important four-page Houdini 
letter recording the results of an experiment in 
which he took part on August 5, 1926. Written to 
Dr. W. J. McConnell of the Bureau of Mines, the 
letter records Houdini’s “experiences and feelings” 
during three tests in a sealed coffin. An accompany- 
ing letter from Dr. McConnell explains that “the 
experiment was undertaken to prove that any nor- 
mal individual would be able to live under the 
given conditions.” A “foreigner” had been per- 
forming the test and stating that it was only possible 
because she had supernatural powers and “went 
into a trance and was the same as dead for one 
hour.” This, of course, was a challenge to Houdini, 
who “performed the test to prove that the foreigner 
had no supernatural powers.” Houdini outdid the 
“foreigner” by a good many minutes. McConnell 
comments on Houdini’s professionalism: “He knew 
exactly what he was doing and had studied every 
phase of the work. I was impressed with his intimate 
knowledge of the work at the Bureau.” Houdini’s 


The first page of a four-page letter, dated August 5, 1926, 
in which Harry Houdini describes his “experiences and 
feelings” during tests in a sealed coffin. 
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carefully detailed statement has relevance for any- 
one trapped in an airtight compartment and one 
understands why the letter was carefully preserved 
in the MESA files for almost fifty years. We feel it 
has been placed in good hands and want to express 
our appreciation to MESA for a fine example of 
intergovernmental cooperation. 


Science 


Houdini’s experiments lead us naturally to a con- 
sideration of two scientific books added to the divi- 
sion’s collections on the recommendation of the Li- 
brary’s Science and Technology Division. The first, 
Tyge Brahe’s Astronomiae instauratae mechanica 
(Nuremberg: Levinius Hulsius, 1602), has as a 
particularly valuable feature many full-page illus- 
trations of astronomical instruments. This is the 
second edition, using the same woodcuts and en- 
gravings as the first (1598), and itself a considera- 
ble rarity. Brahe’s many contributions to astronomy 
are too technical for extended consideration here 
but include the invention of instruments which 
made possible more accurate observation of the 
moon’s motion. This work joins a strong collection 
of early astronomical books already in the division. 

The second scientific purchase, Giambattista 
Benedetti’s Resolutio (Venice, 1553), offers proof 
of the doctrine associated with Archimedes that un- 
equal bodies of similar materials fall to the ground 
in the same time. This argument, further developed 
by Benedetti in other works, is part of the intellec- 
tual ferment that culminated in Galileo’s overthrow 
of Aristotelian physics. Benedetti shared with his 
teacher, Niccolo Tartaglia, an interest in Euclid 
and attempted a systematic solution of Euclid’s 
problems in this book. 


Children’s Books 


If the jump from geometry to children’s books 
seems a big one, the juxtaposition will shortly be 
more congruous than first appears. Under his real 
name, C. L. Dodgson, Lewis Carroll wrote Euclid 
and His Modern Rivals and speaks therein of “the 
beauty of Geometry.” One of our new acquisitions 
is a book, inscribed by Carroll to A. W. D. Gaussen, 
entitled The Boy’s Country-Book (London: Long- 
man, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 1839) 
and edited by William Howitt. Giving a book was a 
tactic Carroll often employed to strengthen an ac- 


quaintanceship, though his Alice in Wonderland 
was a more frequent choice. The circumstances of 
the gift can be reconstructed from Carroll’s diaries. 
On June 15, 1885, Carroll had dinner with the 
Gaussens and on March 31, 1886, began a five-day 
visit. We are not surprised to read in the April 5, 
1886, entry: “. . . I have had a very pleasant time 
and many téte-a-tétes with Ella.” This little girl, 
Ella Gaussen, was in all probability the real recip- 
ient of Carroll’s gift. The Boy’s Country-Book is 
one of the earliest of Howitt’s many children’s 
books. His literary activity was so variegated that 
the Dictionary of National Biography characterized 
him as a “miscellaneous writer.” 

The extent and diversity of the division’s chil- 
dren’s book resources are much clearer to the world, 
thanks to the publication of a two-volume catalog, 
Children’s Books in the Rare Book Division 
of the Library of Congress (Towanda, N.J.: Row- 
man and Littlefield, 1975). Missing from that cata- 
log is a recent gift to the collection, Munro Leaf’s 
The Story of Ferdinand, illustrated by Robert Law- 
son. This copy of the twelfth printing (February 
1938) of this classic was used by Leaf in readings 
and has annotations to show musical accompani- 
ment, emphasis, pace, and action. A delightful full- 
page presentation inscription on a front endpaper 
reads: 


For Russ [sketch of a boy] in friendship started under 
[sketch of a palm tree, a line of beach, and the sun] Ber- 
muda sunshine and continued under the sign of the 
[sketch of three bulls’ heads] three Ferdinands with all the 
best from Mun. 


Andersen Collection 


Although it is not the Library’s custom to mount 
exhibits commemorating death dates, an exception 
was made in 1975 for Hans Christian Andersen. 
The focus of the exhibit was the superb Andersen 
collection which the much-loved Danish actor Jean 
Hersholt gave to the Library in the early 1950s. 
Hersholt’s collection provides an overview of 
changing styles and techniques of illustration; we 
feel he would have been pleased about a new pur- 
chase, a special copy of Andersen’s Tales (West- 
minster: Archibald Constable and Co., 1896), il- 


From an annotated copy of The Story of Ferdinand which 
Munro Leaf charmingly inscribed to a young friend. 
LC-USZ62-62010 
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lustrated by Helen Stratton. This edition is not 
listed in the National Union Catalog. Our copy has 
a manuscript note on the front free endpaper: 
“This edition is limited to 30 copies of which this is 
No. 3. AC & Co.” The book is printed on Japan 
vellum, with the title page in red and black; the 
covers are handsomely gold-stamped in the Art 
Nouveau style. 

Another of Hersholt’s interests was Hugh Wal- 
pole, and he presented a large collection of Wal- 
pole first editions to the Library. On the evidence of 
the number of books which come on the market 
with his bookplate, Walpole had a large library. 
This year’s acquisitions include a signed copy of 
Elizabeth Bowen’s uncommon second book, Ann 
Lee’s: G Other Stories (London: Sidgwick & Jack- 
son, Ltd., 1926), formerly in Walpole’s library. 


Russian Imperial Collection 


In the last year we have been making progress 
cataloging a collection of several thousand volumes, 
the bulk of which once belonged to Tsar Nicolas 
II of Russia. Variously called the Winter Palace 
Collection, the Tsar’s Library, and (more accu- 
rately) the Russian Imperial Collection, the books 
were acquired by the Library, through the book- 
trade, in the early 1930s. Elaborately bound in most 
cases, the books are by no means all in Russian; 
French- and English-language books are well rep- 
resented. Not surprisingly then, the title of a new 
addition to this collection is St. Julien et Aspasie 
(Paris: Bertin, 1805). We have been unable to 
identify the author of this work or to locate another 
copy. The gift of Mrs. Page Bowie Clagett, the two 
volumes carry a library stamp bearing the double- 
headed eagle of Imperial Russia and the legend 
“Bibliothéque Tsarskoe Selo.” Now named Push- 
kin, Tsarskoe Selo was once, as the words indicate, 
the Tsar’s village. The use of French in the stamp is 
further evidence of the dominance of French cul- 
ture in Eastern Europe. A slight tale, St. Julien et 
Aspasie has its modern relevance; until the last- 
minute conversion the narrator depicts himself as 
an unabashed profligate, a kind of anti-hero. 


Goudy Collection 
“Craftsman in the Machine Age,” an article by 
Kurt Beske in the April 1977 Quarterly Journal, 
provides an excellent introduction to the collection 


the Library purchased from Frederic W. Goudy 


In this letter, written from London on July 30, 1909, 
Frederic W. Goudy tells his wife, Bertha, about meeting 
some of the most famous figures in twentieth-century 
English printing. 


(1865-1947), the noted type designer, printer, and 
writer on a wide range of bookish topics. Strong in 
examples of private press printing, manuscripts, 
designs, drawings, and ephemera, the collection was 
almost completely lacking in correspondence. Since 
two major fires destroyed many of Goudy’s belong- 
ings, this gap in the Goudy record is not surprising. 
However, the purchase of a substantial and related 
group of Goudyana, incorporating materials from 
Paul Bennett, Alice Goudy, and some other of 
Goudy’s friends and intimates, has added a new 
dimension to the collection. Included in the pur- 
chase is the unpublished manuscript of a book on 
Goudy by Paul Bennett entitled Goudy: The Man 
and His Work, which advanced as far as galley proof 
stage but was never published. Some of the major 
correspondents represented in the hundreds of let- 
ters in the purchase are Goudy himself, Howard 
Coggeshall, Richard Ellis, and Mitchell Kennerley 
(from the late 1930s into the 1940s, not the early 
period of their association). A July 30, 1909, letter 
from Goudy to his wife, Bertha, is representative of 
the thousands of items in the new acquisition. Writ- 
ing from London on his first trip to Europe, Goudy 
gives his wife, in swift succession, news of Charles 
Thomas Jacobi, Alfred W. Pollard, the Kelmscott 
Press, Emery Walker, and T. J. Cobden-Sanderson. 
These evocative names suggest the rich potential of 
the Goudy Collection. 


Fine Printing 


During a long lifetime (1882-1967) Victor Ham- 
mer, working in Italy, France, Austria, Aurora, New 
York, and finally Lexington, Kentucky, printed some 
of the finest books of his period. Many of his books 
were printed under the imprint of the Stamperia del 
Santuccio, named for a Florentine saint. Ventiquat- 
tro Sonetti di Torquato Tasso, recently purchased, 
is dated 1939, the year Hammer abandoned his pos- 
sessions and moved from Austria to Aurora, New 
York. The Library’s copy is annotated under the 
Press’s motto, A. M. D. G. (Ad maiorem Dei 
gloriam), “a trial printing, V. H.” 


William Everson, known now primarily as a poet, 
printed three handpress books of great distinction 
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during an earlier phase of his life. One of these, his 
unfinished Novum Psalterium Pii II, was given to 
the Library by Mrs. Estelle Doheny some years ago. 
A second of his masterpieces, Triptych for the Liv- 
ing, a collection of Everson’s poems, illustrated by 
Mary Fabilli and issued under the imprint of the 
Seraphim Press, has now been purchased for the 
division. Although the colophon gives the edition size 
as 200 copies, Everson has said that fewer than 
100 were bound, the rest being burned. At the 
time he printed the book Everson lived in Maurin 
House, a Catholic Worker House in Oakland. By the 
time he bound the Triptych he had joined the order. 
Also working “Ad maiorem Dei gloriam,”’ Everson 
used Victor Hammer’s type, Hammer Uncial, 
which he characterized in the colophon of this su- 
perb book as a “late cutting of the early Christian 
book-hand.” 


Dell Publishing Archive 


In the peroration of the second report in the se- 
ries of which this is the third I commented on the 
scholarly importance of pamphlets and ephemera 
and indicated the division’s aspirations to acquire 
additional material of this kind. Almost as if in an- 
swer to a prayer and through the good offices of 
Mrs. Helen Meyer, chairman of the board of Dell 
Publishing Company, Inc., the division now houses 
an archival set of Dell paperbacks, the gift of the 
Western Printing Company in Racine, Wisconsin. 
The nine thousand volumes in the collection, ar- 
ranged on the shelves in numerical sequence, are 
described in an author and title file prepared by the 
staff of Western Printing Company. Though the 
bulk of the books are reprints of titles previously 
published in hard cover, Dell published a first edi- 
tion series, representing perhaps 10 percent of the 
total. In forming this archival collection Western 
Printing Company was sensitive to alterations in 
cover design resulting from changes in merchandis- 
ing strategy, movie distribution, price, or the author’s 
reputation and retained multiple copies illustrating 
these changes. To take one example, the four copies 
of Kurt Vonnegut’s Slaughterhouse-Five (all issued 
under number 8029) have three markedly different 
designs. On a fourth the design remains the same as 
the third, but the price is raised from 95 cents to 
$1.25 and “The Big Bestseller .. . Now The Great 
Movie!” is changed to “by the author of the #1 
bestseller BREAKFAST OF CHAMPIONS.” In a 
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The richly decorated title page from the Insel-Verlag 1908 
edition of Nietzsche’s Also sprach Zarathustra. Designed 
by Henry van de Velde. LC-USZ62-62011 


division housing extensive holdings of such paper- 
back series as nineteenth-century dime novels and 
twentieth-century Armed Forces Editions from the 
Second World War, the Dell Collection can be as- 
sured both of preservation and long-term scholarly 
attention. 


Rosenwald Collection 


Reports of Lessing J. Rosenwald’s gifts have filled 
the pages of the Quarterly Journal from the first 
such account in 1945 to the present. The man him- 
self has been less fully documented, though his ex- 
cellent article, “The Mirror of the Collector,” in 
the July 1965 Quarterly Journal is full of valuable 
information. Mr. Rosenwald has also set down his 
Reminiscences of a Collector in a privately printed 





book (250 copies), prepared for distribution on his 
eighty-fifth birthday (February 10, 1976). We are 
glad to report that he has given the Library holo- 
graph and typescript drafts, printer’s copy, galley 
proofs, sample pages of the book, and correspond- 
ence with the designer-printer, Stinehour Press. 

In my last report I described a major acquisition 
to the Rosenwald Collection—Edward Gordon 
Craig’s drawings, blocks, proofs, and related mate- 
rial for Shakespeare’s Hamlet printed by Count 
Harry Kessler’s Cranach Press. This year the Rosen- 
wald Collection has added another volume in which 
Kessler had a part, the Leipzig, Insel-Verlag, 1908 
edition of Nietzsche’s Also sprach Zarathustra. This 
elaborately decorated folio, with ornaments in gold 
and a brilliantly colored double-spread title page, 


The sun, in clownish yellow, but not a clown, 
Brings the day to perfection and then fails. He dwells 
In a consummate prime, yet still desires 

A further consummation. For the lunar month 

He makes the tenderest research, intent 

On a transmutation which, when seen, appears 

To be askew. And space is filled with his 

Rejected years. A big bird pecks at him 

For food. The big bird’s boney appetite 

Is as insatiable as the sun’s. The bird 

Rose from an imperfection of its own 

To feed on the yellow bloom of the yellow fruit 
Dropped down from turquoise leaves. In the landscape of 
The sun, its grossest appetite becomes less gross, 
Yet, when corrected, has its curious lapses, 

Its glitters, its divinations of serene 

Indulgence out of all celestial sight. 


The sun is the country wherever he is. The bird 
In the brightest landscape downwardly revolves 
Disdaining each astringent ripening, 

Evading the point of redness, not content 

To repose in an hour or season or long era 

Of the country colors crowding against it, since 
The yellow grassman’s mind is still immense, 
Still promises perfections cast away. 


230-048 O-77-8 
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was designed by Henry van de Velde, who was 
closely associated with Kessler and designed books 
for the Cranach Press. In Book Typography, 1815- 
1965, in Europe and the United States of America, 
edited by Kenneth Day, Also sprach Zarathustra 
is called “undoubtedly one of the most important 
books in the Art Nouveau style.” 

The Curwen Press 1932 edition of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Urne Buriall is increasingly recognized as 
one of the major examples of fine printing in the 
twentieth century. The book is illustrated by Paul 


Facing pages from the Cummington Press edition of 
Esthétique du mal by Wallace Stevens. One of forty copies 
with the drawings by Wightman Williams colored by hand. 
LC-USZ62-62012 


How red the rose that is the soldier's wound, 
The wounds of many soldiers, the wounds of all 
The soldiers that have fallen, red in blood, 
The soldier of time grown deathless in great 


size. \\ 
A mountain in which no ease is ever found, \|, 
Unless indifference to deeper death 
Is ease, stands in the dark, a shadows’ hill, 
And there the soldier of time has deathless 


rest. 


Concentric circles of shadows, motionless 
Of their own part, yet moving on the wind, 
Form mystical convolutions in the sleep 


Of time’s red soldier deathless on his bed. "4 


The shadows of his fellows ring him round 
In the high night, the summer breathes for them 
Its fragrance, a heavy somnolence, and for him, 


For the soldier of time, it breathes a summer sleep, 


In which his wound is good because life was. 

No part of him was ever part of death. 

A woman smoothes her forehead with her hand 

And the soldier of time lies calm beneath that stroke. 














One of ten “extra” copies of Captain Cook’s Florilegium 
in a binding containing an actual specimen of Banksia 
integrifolia, a plant described by Cook. Measures 62 x 46 
cm. LC-USZ62-62013 


Nash and contains thirty plates printed in mono- 
chrome collotype, to which watercolors were ap- 
plied by stenciling. The edition was only 215 copies. 
In their Annals of Printing W. Turner Berry and 
H. Edmund Poole call Urne Buriall “probably the 
finest illustrated book produced in Britain during 
the present century.” 

The third of the twentieth-century illustrated 
books acquired for the Rosenwald Collection com- 
bines exceptional literary interest and physical ap- 
peal. The press is the Cummington Press; the author, 
Wallace Stevens; the title, Esthétique du mal; and 
the artist, Wightman Williams. Of a total edition 
of 340 copies, this is one of 40 copies with the 
drawings colored by hand (rather than printed in 
brown as in the 300 copies of the “regular” edition) 
and with a binding handcolored in vertical yellow 
and green stamps (rather than in Natsume straw- 
paper-covered boards). Stevens was delighted with 
both forms of the book, as the extended and ap- 
preciative correspondence between him and Harry 
Duncan, the proprietor of the Cummington Press, 
makes clear (see J. M. Edelstein’s 1973 bibliography 
of Stevens). The Rare Book and Special Collections 
Division can now make both forms of Esthétique 
du mal available for examination and study. 

For years Mr. Rosenwald has cooperated closely 
with the William Blake Trust and the Trianon 
Press in making the rare originals of his Blake il- 
luminated books available for facsimile reproduc- 
tion. Through this collaboration he has formed a 
magnificent collection of Trianon Press books, 
many of them special copies (frequently copy A) 
bound in full morocco and showing the successive 
steps of the collotype and handstencil processes. In 
some instances the press has made available to him 
guidesheets and stencils as well. In 1975 Mr. Rosen- 
wald gave the Library ten such copies of Trianon 
Press editions of books by Blake, Marc Chagall, Ben 
Shahn, and Peter Kendall Bushe. This gift—com- 
bined with other Trianon Press books Mr. Rosen- 
wald had given the Library earlier—provided the 
material for an exhibit of the work of the press, 
1950-75, mounted in the division’s foyer last year. 

The late John Carter, English bibliographer, 
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bookseller, scholar, and gifted writer on many 
topics, is now better represented in the Rosenwald 
Collection as the result of a fortunate purchase 
from the books dispersed after his death. This ac- 
quisition includes Carter’s copies of twenty-one 
books by Osbert Lancaster, a small group of refer- 
ence books, his set of the Book Collector, 1952-74, 
extensively annotated, and a copy of the portfolio 
from the Clover Hill edition of William Morris’s 
The Story of Cupid and Psyche specially made up 
for Carter. 

The Lion and Unicorn Press has recently com- 
pleted one of the monumental printing jobs of the 
twentieth century, Captain Cook’s Florilegium. 
The copy which Mr. Rosenwald has given to the 
Library is one of ten “extra” copies in a special bind- 
ing with an extra twelve plates. The years of work 
required to complete the one hundred regular cop- 
ies and the ten “extra” ones are detailed in Captain 
Cook’s Florilegium: A Note on Its Production by 
Joy Law ([London] Lion and Unicorn Press, 1976). 
The book contains thirty engravings printed by hand 
from the actual plates prepared following Cook’s 
first voyage and never before published as engrav- 
ings. The binding of the ten “extra” copies contains 
actual specimens of Banksia integrifolia, a plant de- 
scribed by Cook, encapsulated in acrylic, and set 
into a Nigerian goatskin binding. The resulting vol- 
ume is one of the heaviest in the collection, worth 
the wait of thirteen years from the time it was pro- 
jected in 1962 to its release to the subscribers in 
1975. 

The Blaeu atlases were another great publishing 
venture of an earlier century. The last of the Rosen- 
wald gifts to be mentioned in this report is a rare 
three-volume 1640 edition of Willem Janszoen 
Blaeu’s Theatrum orbis terrarum. This Latin edi- 
tion of Blaeu’s great world atlas is described under 
entries Bl 21A, Bl 22, and Bl 36B in Cornelius 
Koeman’s Atlantes Neerlandica. Extremely compli- 
cated bibliographically, this superb copy joins other 
rare atlases in the Rosenwald Collection, among 
them a 1595 Mercator, the book in which the term 
“atlas” was first used to designate a bound collec- 
tion of maps, and a unique copy on vellum of the 


Following pages: World map from a three-volume 1640 
edition of Willem Janszoen Blaeu’s Theatrum orbis ter- 
rarum. LC-—USZ62-62014; LC-USZ62-62015 
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very rare Christopher Saxton Atlas of England and 
Wales (1579). 
Piranesi 


The books grow bigger and bigger as this report 
draws to a close. Perhaps the tallest, though not the 
heaviest, of our recent acquisitions is the four-volume 
royal folio first edition of Giovanni Battista Pi- 
ranesi’s Le antichita Romane (Rome: Angelo Ro- 
tilj, 1756). The booksellers Bouchard and Garnier, 
whose names appear in the imprint, wrote of the 
“*.. we will not dwell on the work’s beauty—it 
is sufficient to tell you that it is the product of an au- 
thor already known for the works he has given to 
the public; we add only that the work is engraved 
with all possible accuracy and care, and that it is, in 
fact, the most perfect that exists on the antiquities 
[of Rome].” Posterity has sustained this judgment. 
We are very grateful to the donors, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Ellis Grell, for a splendid addition to our collections. 


Sets 


Conclusion 


The variety of the division’s special collections is, 
I hope, clear, though perhaps only a tenth are sin- 


gled out for mention in this report. When I spoke 
about the collection recently, one of my auditors 
could not make sense out of such a variety and 
asked how this hodgepodge fit together. To me the 
variety is no surprise: we are a microcosm of the 
Library’s collections and house holdings in virtually 
every area in which the Library collects. Through 
gifts, fortunate en bloc purchases, and long-term, 
steady acquisitions the division has formed a num- 
ber of special collections. The connecting thread 
that runs through all the division’s holdings is long- 
term scholarly potential. In surveying possible addi- 
tions to the collection we ask ourselves how each 
item fits into our overall custodial responsibilities. 
We do not select the item if it does not have one or 
more of the following characteristics which qualify 
it for our care: present or potential value, a relation 
to other material in our collection, unusual format, 
excessive fragility, or susceptibility to mutilation. 
The potpourri of collections makes sense to our 
users, if their number and their appreciative com- 
ments can be taken as a test. I hope the purpose and 
the interest of our collections are now clearer to the 
reader as well. 














ARCHITECTURAL COLLECTIONS 


Of THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


by C. Ford Peatross 


The now various roofs of the Library of Congress 
shelter a unique aggregation of documents relating 
to the history of architecture and the associated dis- 
ciplines of engineering, landscape and interior de- 
sign, and city planning. America’s built tradition, 
in a sense its physical plant—consisting of houses, 
office and government buildings, schools and col- 
leges, places of worship, theaters, sports arenas, 
hotels, garages, factories, bridges, dams, and even 
gardens, parks, and public squares—represents the 
continuing investment of its citizens, both individu- 
ally and communally, in their nation’s development. 
There can be no more tangible record of the 





C. Ford Peatross is curator, architectural collections, 
Prints and Photographs Division. 


sources, aspirations, and achievements of American 
civilization than this built tradition, which em- 
bodies the commitment of both labor and capital 
to a building purpose, whether symbolic or func- 
tional, whether a war memorial or a steel foundry. 

For those who wish to study our nation’s develop- 


Workmen applying the finishing decorative touches on the 
galleries of the theater; from B. Henry Latrobe’s album of 
drawings for “Designs of a Building to be Erected at Rich- 
mond in Virginia, to Contain a Theatre, Assembly-rooms, 
and an Hotel,” 1797-98. The project was never carried 
out. In the Library’s extensive collection of original archi- 
tectural drawings, the over two hundred Latrobe drawings 
represent the finest examples of that art, for Latrobe was a 
superb draftsman as well as one of the finest architects 
of his age. Pen and ink with colored washes. LC-USZ62- 
1221; LC-USZC4-92 (color) 
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ment through its architectural expression, the Li- 
brary of Congress offers magnificent resources not 
only in its book and periodical collections but also 
in complementary and often unique documents and 
reference aids in such special collections as those to 
be found in the Geography and Map Division, the 
Local History and Genealogy Room, the Microform 
Reading Room, the Manuscript Division, the Rare 
Book and Special Collections Division, and espe- 
cially in the Prints and Photographs Division. Re- 
searchers in no other country enjoy the benefits of 
having all of these necessary and related resources 
for the study of architecture so assembled, thus 
facilitating their use and comparison. 

My purpose here is to reveal something of the 
history, nature, scope, and ways of using the vari- 
ous architectural collections in the Library’s Prints 
and Photographs Division, both those collections 
which are exclusively architectural and those which, 
although not primarily architectural, include im- 
portant related documents. As its name does not 
reveal, the Prints and Photographs Division has 
been for nearly fifty years our national building 
archive, serving as the principal repository for the 
photographic prints and negatives, measured and 
other drawings, and historical, architectural, and 
technological information documenting structures 
and sites in the United States and its territories and 
possessions. During this half century it was only 
natural that such an established archive should at- 
tract many supplementary architectural documents; 
these have come to the Library through purchase, 
gift, and loan from architectural photographers, 
scholars, students, universities, historical societies, 
and ordinary citizens. In addition, the division’s 
vast collections of historical photographs and prints 
have been arranged and indexed both by subject 
(often architectural) and by geographic location, 
thus making them more easily accessible to archi- 
tectural researchers. 

Mere chance did not bring this remarkable body 
of architectural documentation to the Library of 
Congress. The Library was a pioneer both in realiz- 
ing the importance of a vanishing architectural 
heritage and in taking steps to see that that heritage 
was properly recorded and made available for 
study. During the 1930s the Library was instru- 
mental in the creation and organization of three 
important collections: the Pictorial Archives of 
Early American Architecture (PAEAA), the 


Carnegie Survey of the Architecture of the South 
(CSAS), and the Historic American Buildings Sur- 
vey (HABS). These major groups formed the core 
of the present collections. Before that time, archi- 
tecture fell within the purview of the old Division 
of Prints, which was “devoted to the subject of the 
fine arts (including architecture),’* and related 
documents were acquired sporadically through pur- 
chase, gift, transfer, and copyright deposit. The Li- 
brary’s collecting energies in the subject of architec- 
ture did not receive concentrated direction until 
1929, when Leicester B. Holland of Philadelphia, 
an architect and historian of architecture and 
landscape design, was named to head the newly 
formed Fine Arts Division. 

Dr. Holland’s initiative, coupled with sizable 
gifts of architectural photographs in 1929 and 1930, 
prompted the Library to establish ‘“‘a national re- 
pository for photographic negatives of early Ameri- 
can architecture, to preserve and make available 
to students of history and others, pictorial records 
of our rapidly disappearing ancestral homes.” * 
This project was begun with a $5,000 grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation. The amount had grown 
to $26,000 by 1939,* when over ten thousand nega- 
tives had been acquired by purchase, loan, and gift 
from all across the country. The Library had 
actively sought out these negatives through national 
solicitation in newspapers and magazines and cir- 
cular letters sent to the chapters of the American 
Institute of Architects and to various historical and 
photographic societies. Donations still come in as 
a result of those early efforts. As late as last Novem- 
ber the division received a snapshot of an old home 
at Staten Island, New York, attached to a yel- 
lowed clipping from a 1930s New York Times with 
the heading “Library of Congress Seeks Photo- 
graphs of Historic Buildings.” 

The Pictorial Archives of Early American Archi- 
tecture, as this collection came to be called, had 
been given early encouragement by one of the na- 
tion’s finest architectural photographers, Frances 
Benjamin Johnston. In 1929 she deposited in the 
Library “between 5,000 and 6,000 photographic 
negatives, largely of gardens and architectural sub- 
jects, . . . ultimately to become the property of the 
Library,” for, in her words, “the purpose of creat- 
ing a nucleus for a national foundation for the 
study of early American architecture and of garden 
design.” > These were later supplemented by fur- 





ther gifts from Miss Johnston and by commissions 
to her from the Carnegie Corporation between 
1930 and i943, of approximately eight thousand 
photographs of buildings in Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. Called the 
Carnegie Survey of the Architecture of the South, 
the magnificent images in this collection alone have 
provided the inspiration for several books, including 
Henry Irving Brock’s Colonial Churches in Vir- 
ginia, Samuel Gaillard Stoney’s Plantations of the 
Carolina Low Country, Thomas T. Waterman’s 
The Early Architecture of North Carolina, Man- 
sions of Virginia, and Dwellings of Colonial Amer- 
ica, and Frederick D. Nichols’s The Early Architec- 
ture of Georgia.® 

Miss Johnston’s expert photographs not only dis- 
played her own skill and artistry but also revealed 
a prescient interest in vernacular architecture. She 
was among the first to realize the beauty and signi- 
ficance of these’ humbler and rapidly disappearing 
structures. She also set an important precedent by 
giving the body of her architectural photography to 
the Library, a practice since followed by other ar- 
chitectural photographers, including Robert Tebbs 
and Theodore Horydczak. 

To make the materials which it was collecting 
available to and usable by researchers, the Library 
developed a unique system called the Shelf-List 
Index. That system assigns an identifying num- 
ber to a building or site and to all the records which 
document it: photographic negatives and prints, 
historical information, etc. The organizational basis 
of the system is geographic: state, county, and city 
or vicinity. Buildings or sites are thus assigned a 
coded prefix—indicating the state, county, and 
city—plus their own number; the records accord- 
ingly are arranged by geographic code and then 
numerically. The index cards which provide access 
to those records, however, are filed alphabetically 
after the geographic code, to simplify the research- 
er’s task, especially when the building or site is 
located in a large city. 

Thus, the materials we have for the Singer Tower 
in New York City, for example, are assigned the fol- 
lowing Shelf-List number: NY,31-NEYO,71- 
This includes an abbreviation for the state (New 
York) ; the number of the county, according to its 
alphabetical sequence (New York County) ; an ab- 
breviation for the city or vicinity (New York City) ; 
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and the number assigned to the individual building 
or site (Singer Tower) when material relating to 
it was first received at the Library and cataloged. 

Because all of the photographic prints and nega- 
tives for Shelf-Listed buildings and sites are also 
numbered sequentially, one need only note the en- 
tire code to order a copy from the Photoduplication 
Service or to call for a reference print of a speci- 
fic photograph. The order number for the HABS 
photograph showing the demolition of the Singer 
Tower would be NY,31-NEYO,71—-4, since it is the 
fourth of the twenty HABS photographs of that 
building. Measured drawings and data pages are also 
numbered separately and may be ordered in the 
same way. 

Unfortunately, the somewhat tedious explanation 
of this system can only partially reveal the many 
benefits it affords to researchers. Those are best dis- 
covered by using the records. One principal ad- 
vantage of the geographic arrangement is that a re- 
searcher who is interested in all of the buildings in 
a particular state, county, city, or rural neighbor- 
hood rather than in a particular structure will find 
their records already grouped together. The fact 
that those units are also political is important 
because of the parallel organization of related of- 
ficial documents, including deeds, building permits, 
tax records, and wills. Finally, those same geographi- 
cal units are the key to a vast corresponding body of 
published materials, including city directories and 
local histories. It was therefore a logical develop- 
ment that the Shelf-List Index, originally designed 
by the Library for its Pictorial Archives of Early 
American Architecture, was extended to include the 
records of the Historic American Buildings Survey. 
In fact, the system was an important reason why the 
Library was planned as the repository for the HABS 
collection.” 

Devised largely through the efforts of Charles E. 
Peterson of the National Park Service, HABS began 
in 1933 “as a work relief project under the Civil 
Works Administration, to aid unemployed archi- 
tects and draftsmen and at the same time to pro- 
duce a detailed record of such early American 
architecture as was in immediate danger of destruc- 
tion.” * From the beginning, the Library of Con- 
gress “was obviously indicated as the institution 
best fitted to have permanent care and administra- 
tion of the completed records” ® which HABS pro- 
duced and which became “an integral part of the 
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Pictorial Archives of Early American Architec- 
ture.” 1° HABS achieved more permanent status 
in 1935 under a tripartite agreement signed by the 
National Park Service, the American Institute of 
Architects (AIA), and the Library of Congress, 
and it continued after that date with funds from 
the Works Progress Administration.” 

The Library essentially wore two hats in this 
arrangement, for Dr. Holland functioned not only 
as the Library’s representative, approving and sign- 
ing each deposited measured drawing and super- 
vising the organization and service of the collection 
to the public, but he also represented the AIA, 
serving as chairman of its national Committee on 
the Preservation of Historic Buildings. Both HABS 
and PAEAA reached a peak of activity in 1934-35, 
during which over 750 architects employed by 
HABS were busy recording structures and sites all 
across the country, while at the Library Dr. Hol- 
land, Natalie Plunkett, and Virginia Daiker were 
accessioning and cataloging the records pouring 
into the two collections as well as preparing an 
architectural subject index with over five hundred 
headings. Simultaneously, six architects assigned to 
the Library’s Fine Arts Division from the Park 
Service were busy indexing (geographically, of 
course) the illustrations in 128 architectural books 
in the division’s reference collection.’? That project 
became known as the Index of Illustrations of Early 
American Architecture. 

The operations of HABS itself were stilled by the 
manpower necessities of World War II, and its re- 
cording activities were not resumed until 1957. At 
present it has documented almost seventeen thou- 
sand structures in 34,750 measured drawings, 44,800 
photographs, and 15,450 pages of historical and 
architectural information. Add to this the work ac- 
complished by the Historic American Engineering 
Record (HAER), which in 1969 began to simi- 
larly document monuments of American engineer- 
ing skill, and the number of structures represented 
in these two deposit collections at the Library ap- 
proaches twenty thousand. Both collections are 
created by professional staffs within the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology and Historic Preservation of 
the National Park Service, but the Library of Con- 
gress is responsible for their care, preservation, and 
public service. 

It should be noted that as the Library’s largest 
and most important architectural collection, HABS 


has enjoyed an often unfair dominance over the 
many smaller and less publicized architectural col- 
lections in the Prints and Photographs Division. A 
dismaying number of researchers think it represents 
the Library’s only architectural material. HABS is, 
of course, along with PAEAA and HAER, the key 
from which one works—through the Shelf-List In- 
dex system and supplemental card indexes—to get 
at the valuable documents in those adjunct collec- 
tions. However, the approximately twenty thousand 
buildings surveyed by HABS and HAER collectively 
represent less than half of the structures and sites 
indexed in all of the card files and only a fraction 
of those documented in other collections in the divi- 
sion but not individually indexed. PAEAA and 
HABS are the backbone from which has developed 
a complex synaptic network allowing the retrieval 
of related architectural illustrations in hundreds of 
other collections. 

For instance, there are many groups of materials 
in the division’s collections which are kept together 
for various reasons—such as common donor or 
medium—including eleven thousand groups cata- 
loged according to the “lot” system. These are in- 
dexed by subject and the largest are subdivided 
geographically. Thus the reference copies for the 
Historical Print Collection, the mounted photo- 
graphs (including gifts, purchases, and copyright 
deposits), the panoramas and stereopticon views, 
and the large collections from a single source, like 
the Detroit Publishing Company (over thirty thou- 
sand photographs) and the Farm Security Admin- 
istration (over seventy-five thousand photographs) , 
are arranged geographically. Even the subject files, 
whether they comprise card indexes to original ma- 
terials or to copy negatives or consist of mounted 
original photographs, are secondarily arranged ac- 
cording to geographical location, e.g., Theaters: 
U.S.—California—San Francisco. The obverse ap- 
plies to geographic files, which are secondarily 
arranged by subject, e.g., U.S.—California—San 
Francisco: Theaters. 

The manner in which these subject /geographic 
synapses function should become evident in the ex- 
amples which follow demonstrating the location of 
relevant materials on a variety of subjects: a build- 
ing type (theaters), an engineering form (bridges), 
a single structure (Singer Tower), architectural 
styles (Gothic, French), design details (onion- 
shaped cupolas), an individual architect or firm 





The Chestnut Street Theatre in Philadeiphia, designed 
in 1822 by William Strickland and demolished in 1856. 
This photograph by McClees is filed among the Miscel- 
laneous Oversize Historic Photographs (A size), No. 46. 
The Chestnut Street Theatre and thousands of other 
important American buildings are represented in the 
Library’s nineteenth- and early twentieth-century photo- 


graphs, many of which were copyright deposits. 
LC-USZ62-11636 


(Frank Lloyd Wright), and vernacular structures 
(domestic, commercial). For the sake of simplicity, 
the examples are limited to American architecture, 
although the collections contain outstanding docu- 
mentation of architecture throughout the world, of 
obvious importance in investigating the origins of 
and foreign influences on American design.*® 

This survey of illustrations of American theaters 
encapsulizes the history of that form according to 
changing needs and technological and stylistic de- 
velopments. Almost all were readily located by 
searching for theaters in several different subject 
and geographical files, as discussed above. They in- 
clude original and measured drawings, historical 
prints, and various types of photographs, spanning 
the period between 1798 and 1960. 
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Through most of the history of the American 
theater, potential commercial success has played a 
significant role in the design of its buildings. Both 
spatial and decorative extravagance have been key 
factors in attracting theatergoers; therefore both the 
interiors and, later, the exteriors of American the- 
aters have not infrequently proved more dramatic 
than the performances they hosted. One of the 
most ambitious and elegant early American theater 
schemes was B. Henry Latrobe’s projected building 
combining a theater, assembly rooms, and a hotel, 
proposed for Richmond, Virginia, in 1797-98. Per- 
haps too ambitious, it was never built, but the 
project is represented by one of the beautiful water- 
color drawings in Latrobe’s album, part of the 
Library’s extensive collection of original American 
architectural drawings. That rendering shows La- 
trobe himself, standing on the rail of the gallery, 
directing the workmen who are applying the finish- 
ing decorative touches to the interior of his theater. 

Another elegant but ultimately more successful 
project was the Chestnut Street Theatre in Phila- 


View of the Bowery Theatre, New York, “drawn and 
engraved expressly for the New-York Mirror” by Alex- 
ander Jackson Davis, 1828; from the Historical Print 
Collection. That the Greek Revival was primarily a 
“facade style” is well, if not intentionally, argued in this 
view of the theater, designed by J. Sera to replace the 
1825 design of Ithiel Town. The engulfing clouds do less 
to relieve the heavy Doric order than to recall, unfor- 
tunately, the fire that destroyed its short-lived predecessor. 
LC-USZ62-32484 
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Lithograph by A. Hoen and Company of Baltimore, 1873, 
from the Historical Print Collection. No less than eight 
strategically placed muses present the various architectural 
glories of John T. Ford’s small theatrical empire. The 
showpiece in the center panel ts Ford’s Grand Opera House 
in Baltimore, surrounded by the just completed Opera 
House in Washington, the Holliday Street Theatre in 
Baltimore, Ford’s own residence in Baltimore, and the 
now famous Ford’s Theatre in Washington, shown here 
serving as the United States Medical Museum, having 
closed as a theater soon after the assassination of President 
Lincoln during a performance of Our American Cousin. 
LC-USZ62-15672 
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delphia, which was designed by a student of 
Latrobe’s, William Strickland, in 1822-24. De- 
stroyed in 1856, its facade, exhibiting affinities to 
the English Regency style, is fortunately preserved 
in one of the division’s historic photographs. Such 
a facade was soon considered unfashionable by 
advocates of the new rage, the Greek Revival. Such 
an advocate was Alexander Jackson Davis, who 
depicted the use of a Greek Revival facade in his 
1828 engraving of New York City’s Bowery The- 
atre, from the Historical Print Collection. The 
Greek Revival itself soon gave way to the Italianate 
and Second Empire forms seen in the 1871 litho- 
graph Crescite et Multiplicamini. This lithograph 
also shows an early example of a development which 
would have lasting effects on both the architecture 
and the structure of the performing arts in America, 
that being the establishment of a circuit of theaters 
by impresario John T. Ford. 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE BALL-ROOM AT NIBLO’S GARDEN. 
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Another early theatrical promoter, a Mr. Niblo 
of New York City, in 1853 opened a building com- 
bining theater and assembly rooms, not unlike that 
envisaged by Latrobe some fifty years before. The 
many pleasures of Niblo’s Garden were detailed in 
a popular illustrated magazine, Gleason’s Pictorial 
Drawing-Room Companion, of May 14, 1853. Many 
such clippings from magazines like Harper’s, Les- 
lie’s, and the Illustrated London News form a use- 
ful part of our Historical Print Collection. 


Three views of the interior of Niblo’s Garden, New York, 
engraved by J. W. Orr for Gleason’s Pictorial Drawing- 
Room Companion, May 14, 1853. “Unsurpassed even in 
Europe,’ according to the accompanying article, Niblo’s 
also included “a splendid concert hall, and ball-room, 
with richly furnished reception parlors, drawing-rooms, 
dressing-rooms, and a supper saloon sufficiently capacious 
to accommodate upwards of a thousand guests. Inde- 
pendent of these, . .. the entrance halls and lobbies 
are sufficiently spacious to afford accommodation for an 
entire audience at one time, and even these are decorated 
in a style of splendor equal to the interior of our most 
sumptuous dwellings.” Located among the reference copies 
of the Historical Print Collection under Theaters (Exte- 
riors and Interiors). LC-USZ62-2647 
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With the increase in the complexity and size of 
productions and audiences, theater auditoriums re- 
quired technological advances in such areas as 
acoustics and ventilation. Recognized achievements 
in both of those sciences are documented in meas- 
ured drawings in the HAER and HABS collections. 


One was the improvement of the ventilation system 
of the Great Hall of the Cooper Union in New York 
City about 1888, drawn by HAER;; another was the 
acoustical perfection of Adler and Sullivan’s huge 
Auditorium in Chicago in 1887-89, the design of 
which is shown in a cross section by HABS. 
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Cross section and details showing changes made in the 
structure and ventilation system of the Great Hall of 
the Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and 
Art in New York City, ca. 1888. 1971 drawing by Dale 
Flick, HAER. (HAER NY-20) NY,31-NEYO,81-sheet 20 





Operatic productions, increasingly popular after 
the middle of the nineteenth century, dictated elab- 
orate theaters like the Auditorium. Of the number- 
less opera houses which sprang up all over the 
country, the most famous has been New York City’s 
Metropolitan, which was originally built in 1883 
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according to the designs of J. Cleveland Cady. 
Although HABS recorded the Met before its demo- 
lition in 1966, both the building’s exterior and its 
neighborhood had by that time undergone con- 
siderable alteration. The excellent turn-of-the- 
century photographs in the Detroit Publishing Com- 
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Adler and Sullivan’s Auditorium Building, Chicago, built 
1887-89. Seating 4,237 people, the Auditorium supplanted 
New York’s Metropolitan as the largest theater in America. 
It incorporated numerous technological innovations and 
its acoustical design has often been hailed as the finest of 
any theater in the world, especially for operatic produc- 
tions. 1963 drawing by Robert C. Giebner, HABS. 
(HABS ILL-1007) ILL,16-CHIG,39-sheet 4 




















The Metropolitan Opera House, New York City, from 
the southeast. The view above shows its appearance around 
1905; the HABS photograph on the right was taken by 
Jack E. Boucher in May 1966, shortly before the Met’s 
demolition. Built to the designs of J. Cleveland Cady in 
1883, the Met was the greatest theater in America in its 
day, but it had undergone many changes by the time of 
the later photograph. Besides the modern refacing of the 
ground story and the alterations in the roofline, the neigh- 
borhood had changed so that it reflected little of the 
original relation of the building to its site. The earlier 
photograph is one of more than thirty thousand views of 
American cities, towns, buildings, and scenery, ca. 1898- 
1914, from the Detroit Publishing Company collection. 
The company’s 8" x 10" glass plate negatives for sites 
east of the Mississippi are also in the Library’s collec- 
tions. Above: LC—D4-18310; right: (HABS NY-5486) 
NY,31-NEYO,79-1 
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pany collection provide a much better picture of the 
original appearance and setting of the building. 

Many other late nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century American theaters are illustrated in the 
Single Photo File under that subject category. The 
Bradford Theatre, otherwise unidentified, exhibited 
a typical auditorium form for that period, not un- 
like the one shown in an advertisement for “Lyman 
Howe’s New Marvels in Moving Pictures” from the 
collection of American theatrical posters. With the 
advent of motion pictures, theaters like the Brad- 
ford often saw their live performances replaced by 
films. 


In this poster for “Lyman H. Howe’s New Marvels in 
Moving Pictures,’ Howe graphically assaults his audience 
with ships of the Spanish-American War. Such “legiti- 
mate” subjects were part of the attempt of early motion 
picture entrepreneurs to attract a “high-class” clientele, 
and here the attentive, prosperous, and surprisingly calm 
audience occupies seats in a “legitimate” theater very 
similar to the Bradford. Found in the Historical Print 
Collection reference file under the category Theaters— 
Motion Picture. The original lithograph by Courier 
(1898) is in the division’s Poster Collection under Enter- 
tainment. LC-USZ62-62048 
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Interior view of the Bradford 
Theater, in a 1907 copyright 
deposit photograph by Frank 
Robbins from the Single 
Photo File under Thea- 
ters—Miscellaneous (no lo- 
cation given). The Single 
Photo File contains thou- 
sands of gift and duplicate 
copyright deposit photo- 
graphs filed according to 
the subjects they represent, 
many of which are archi- 
tectural. Within those subject 
categories they are arranged 
alphabetically by geographi- 
cal location, when it is 


known. LC—USZ62-62049 





Sidney Lust’s Leader Thea- 
ter, Washington, D.C., about 
1920, right, and the illumi- 
nated marquee of Loew’s 
Palace Theater, also in Wash- 
ington, about 1924, below. 
Both photographs by the 
National Photo Company (a 
gift collection), from the 
Single Photo File under The- 
aters: United States—D.C. 
Right: LC-F82-5360; be- 
low: LC—USZ62-62050 
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Motion pictures, perhaps more than any other 
medium, took advantage of the audience-attract- 
ing features inherent in theater architecture. In Sid- 
ney Lust’s Leader Theater in Washington, D.C., 
about 1920, the building itself has become a form 
of theater, with its caryatid-flanked facade trans- 
formed into a proscenium framing a changeable set, 
here extolling the rustic virtues of the feature at- 
traction. The role of such advertising in the design 
of theater facades included the “architecture in 
light” of illuminated marquees like that of Wash- 
ington’s Loew’s Palace. By the early 1930s the mar- 
quee and the facade had become almost completely 
integrated, as in the “moderne” design of the Trans- 
Lux Theatre at 58th Street and Madison Avenue 
in New York City. Meanwhile, the interiors of such 
theaters began to fulfill the promise of the “motion 
picture palace,” as is evident in an interior view of 
the grandest from the 1920s, the Roxy in New York 
City, where vast spaces combined with profuse 
Plateresque decoration to overwhelm the moviegoer. 











The Trans-Lux Theatre, 58th 
Street and Madison Avenue, 
New York City, about 1931. 
Rather than appearing to be 
merely tacked onto an exist- 
ing building, the marquee 
here has become an integral 
part of the design, function- 
ing as a combination frieze 
and string course in one of 
the sophisticated designs for 
which the Trans-Lux chain 
was notable. From the Single 
Photo File under Theaters: 
United States—New York 
City. LC-USZ62-62051 


Interior view of the Roxy, 
New York City, around 1927, 
now demolished. Planned as 
a “total experience” for thea- 
tergoers by its promoter, 
S. L. Rothafel, the Roxy pur- 
portedly cost over $15 million 
and seated over six thousand. 
Its oval lobby alone could 
hold three thousand people. 
Copyright deposit photo- 
graph from the Geographic 
File, New York—New York 
City: Theaters—the Roxy. 
LC-USZ62-62052 








Model of the Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts, 
New York City, with its planners: standing in center, 
Wallace K. Harrison, chief architect; from left, Edward 
Mathews, Philip Johnson, Jo Mielziner, John D. Rocke- 
feller III (president of the Center), Eero Saarinen, 
Gordon Bunshaft, Max Abramovitz, and Pietro Belluschi. 
This photograph by Arnold Newman is from an article 
entitled “Culture City” in the January 19, 1960, issue of 
Look and is in the extensive negative files of the maga- 
zine, 1937-71, which form one of the division’s collec- 
tions. For noncommercial use only. LC—L9-21806 





That type of theater had reached the apogee of 
its development, however, and after television be- 
gan to steal away a large section of the audience in 


the early 1950s, the great theaters became increas- 


ingly obsolescent. The principal new theater form 
that developed in this country during the 1950s and 
1960s was the cultural center. One of the most im- 
portant of these is New York City’s Lincoln Center, 
made up of four theaters, including the new home 
of the Metropolitan Opera, for four different types 
of performances. Several of the nation’s leading 
architects, shown lounging about the model of the 
Center in a photograph from the Look magazine 
collection, pooled their talents for an influential, if 
not completely successful, design. It brings us full 
circle from Latrobe directing the building of his 
proposed scheme for an entertainment complex and 
completes this visual survey of what can be assem- 
bled from the Library’s architectural collections on 
a specific building type. 

The same approach can be taken in using the di- 
vision’s collections to survey the development of 
American bridges in their various forms and meth- 
ods of construction. HABS recorded more than fifty 
bridges before 1969, but since that time the Historic 
American Engineering Record has assumed those 








DELAWARE AQUEDUCT: DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL: 1847-1848 
THE DELAWARE AQUEDUCT 'S PROBABLY THE OLDEST SUSPENSION BRIDGE W THE US 
IT WAS DESIGNED AND Bui 


Eagecngpeas sles ali ane alice pete Site map, plan, and elevation 
of the Delaware Aqueduct of 
the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal, built 1847-48 and 
spanning the Delaware River 
from Lackawaxen, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Minisink Ford, New 
York. 1969 drawing by Eric 
Delony, HAER. (HAER PA- 
1) PA,52-LACK,1-sheet 2 
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Bridge across the Cumber- 
land River at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. The Brady-Handy 
Collection contains hundreds 
of excellent views of build- 
ings—and bridges—from the 
1860s, few of which struc- 
tures survived even into this 
century. The collection has 
divisions according both to 
cities and to building types; 
this photograph was under 
the category Railroad Bridges 
(Let 4177). LC-—B811-2642 
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An 1870s lithographic advertisement executed by W. J. 
Morgan and Company, found in the Historical Print 
Collection (B size). Documents like this are invaluable 
in the study of American engineering. This one not only 
shows the product and name and location of the manu- 
facturer, but also provides a cross section of its principal 
structural unit and identifies its patent. LC-USZ62-54648 
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responsibilities. The site, plan, and elevation of one 
of the earliest American suspension bridges, the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal’s Delaware Aqueduct, 
are all depicted in a single HAER drawing from 
1969. This type of material is supplemented by his- 
torical photographs in the collections, like the 
1860s view of a combination truss spanning the 
Cumberland River at Nashville, Tennessee, found 
under the category “railroad bridges” in reference 
prints of the Brady-Handy Collection; it is also in- 
dexed in our subject file for bridges. Other remark- 
able documents are to be found in the Historical 
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Print Collection, including manufacturer’s adver- 
tisements like that of the Wrought Iron Bridge 
Company of Canton, Ohio, dating from the 1870s, 
and views like the 1871 lithograph showing the en- 
gineer, phases of construction, and finished appear- 
ance of St. Louis’s Eads Bridge. At the time of its 
erection, 1867—74, the Eads Bridge was notable for 
the largest fixed-end steel arches ever constructed. 
One can even set about recreating the construc- 
tion of some bridges from photographs in various 
collections; a good example is the Williamsburg 
Bridge over the East River in New York, 1896- 
1903. 


View of the Eads Bridge across the Mississippi at St. 
Louis, constructed 1867-74. Vignettes provide details of 
the progress of its innovative construction and a portrait 
of its chief engineer, James E. Eads. This 1874 lithograph, 
after a drawing by F. Welcker, was deposited for copy- 
right by the Democrat Lithography and Printing Com- 
pany and is now in the Historical Print Collection (D 
size). Its copy negative was indexed under Bridges, and 
a reference copy placed with others relating to Missouri. 
LC-USZ62-1032 





The Williamsburg Bridge 
across the East River, New 
York City, under construc- 
tion about 1903; from a 
stereoscopic view deposited 
for copyright by the Key- 
stone View Company. Thou- 
sands of such stereo views 
make up an independent ref- 
erence collection which is 
arranged geographically. This 
photograph was filed under 
New York—New York City: 
sridges—Williamsburg. LC- 
USZ62-62053 


The Williamsburg Bridge and its approaches after com- 
pletion, in a 1919 copyright deposit by Irving Underhill 
found in the Geographic File (mounted photographs) 
under New York—New York City: Street Views. This 
view of the original neighborhood and the bustle of 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic conveys the vital im- 
portance of the bridge to the city as no modern photo- 


graph could. LC-USZ62-35807 
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Nighttime festivities at the opening of the Williamsburg 
Bridge. Photograph deposited for copyright in 1903 by 
C. O. Wiesemann and found in the Geographic File 


(mounted photographs) under New York—New York 
City: Bridges—Williamsburg. LC-USZ62-62054 
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The Singer Tower, 149 
Broadway, New York City, 
under construction about 
1908. Detroit Publishing 
Company collection, Lot 
9150-M: New York 
City—Named Buildings (ar- 
ranged alphabetically). LC- 
D4-70754 
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The same type of visual history may be assem- 
bled for specific structures, such as the Singer 
Tower in New York City, a remarkable Beaux-Arts 
skyscraper designed by Ernest Flagg and built be- 
tween 1906 and 1908. Using the HABS records, the 
supplemental card indexes, and geographic files, 
one can document its construction, contemporary 
portrayal by an artist, and demolition. It is even 
possible to examine the social history of such build- 
ing forms as the skyscraper in our collections of 
popular American illustration. Both the 1907 car- 
toon from Puck magazine and a Reginald Marsh 
drawing for The New Yorker in the 1930s comment 
effectively on the new problems of scale introduced 
into the urban landscape by the tall buildings. 





E. C. Peixotto’s pen-and-wash drawing of the Singer 
Tower was done in 1909, just after the building’s com- 
pletion, and published in Scribner’s Magazine, September 
1909. Found by using the architectural collections’ sup- 
plemental index to buildings, it is filed in Cabinet of 
American Illustration (B_ size). LC—USZ62-58650 


The Singer Tower from the northwest during its demoli- 
tion, September 1967. Photo by Jack E. Boucher, HABS. 
(HABS NY-5463) NY,31-NEYO,71-4 





“The Future of Trinity Church” according to a wood 
engraving by Albert Levering published in Puck, March 6, 
1907. Photocopies of published materials in the general 
collections are filed under subject categories, with the 
reference copies in the Historical Print Collection. They 
are also separately listed by subject and geographic loca- 
tion in the index to copy negatives. LC-USZ62-59235 


“Pretty, isn’t it”’—original crayon drawing by Reginald 
Marsh for The New Yorker, showing two tiny figures 
taking in the Brobdingnagian structures of lower Manhat- 
tan. Filed in Lot 9222, it was found by looking in the 
division’s general subject index under New York City— 
Caricatures and Cartoons. LC-USZ62-62055 
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Architectural styles have been a source of both 
inspiration and debate for most of the history of 
American architecture. Numerous citations for 
“Gothic” buildings can be found in the architec- 
tural subject index, but two fantastic examples of 
the commercial application of that style—fifty years 
apart—were found by looking through the com- 
mercial buildings in New York City represented 
in the Historical Print Collection and the Geo- 
graphical File of mounted photographs. Similarly, 
instances of “French” influence in interior design, 
almost fifty years apart, were found in the Historical 
Print Collection and the Single Photo File. 
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Color lithograph from 1861, showing the busy premises 
of the Grover and Baker Sewing Machine Company in 
New York City, where Gothic details were translated 
into the then modern idiom of cast iron and plate glass. 
Lithograph by Crow, Thomas and Company, in the 
Historical Print Collection (C size). LC-USZ62-13217 


The Trinity—U.S. Realty Buildings, New York City. 
Architect Francis H. Kimball’s firm predilection for 
Gothic ornament led him to design this remarkable pair 
of early skyscrapers adjacent to Richard Upjohn’s Trinity 
Church. Copyright deposit by Irving Underhill, 1912, 
found among the Oversize Mounted Photographs under 
New York—New York City: Buildings. LC-USZ62-62056 





“A Parlor View in a New 
York Dwelling House,” about 
1854, a woodcut from a con- 
temporary illustrated maga- 
zine. A parlor “in the French 
taste” in the 1850s appar- 
ently consisted of a rather 
bizarre combination of Louis 
XIV and Louis XV motifs 
and pointed perhaps more 
to its owners’ prosperity than 
to their artistic sensibilities. 
From the Historical Print 
Collection under New York— 
New York City: Private 
Homes and Mansions. LC- 
USZ62-62057 


The parlor in the Presidential 
Suite of Philadelphia’s Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, showing 
a turn-of-the-century Amer- 
ican interpretation of a 
French interior. Although a 
bit purer in its largely Louis 
XV _ inspiration than the 
earlier example, fashionable 
anachronisms like the lamp 
on the center table render 
it less successful. Copyright 
deposit photograph by Wil- 
liam H. Raw, ca. 1910, in 
the Single Photo File under 
Hotels, Taverns, etc.—Inte- 
riors: United States—Penn- 


sylvania. LC-USZ62-62058 




















If one wishes to investigate details of design, 
hundreds are indexed in the architectural subject 
files, and a number of illustrations can be found 
under such a heading as “Cupolas.” A still broader 
sample can quickly be assembled by scanning vari- 
ous geographic files for building types in areas 
likely to have onion domes. A combination of these 
methods produced a survey of onion-shaped 
cupolas from Alaska to Texas, dating from the be- 
ginning to the end of the nineteenth century, show- 
ing them gracing a church, residences, and resort 


buildings. 


A HABS measured drawing by Robert G. Higginbotham 
of a section through St. Michael’s Cathedral in Sitka, 
Alaska, first built around 1817 and rebuilt in 1848. Its 
onion-shaped cupolas are of a type often used on Russian 
Orthodox churches and are indexed in the Architectural 
Subject Index. This and other HABS drawings were 
used to rebuild St. Michael’s a second time after it was 
destroyed by fire in 1966. (HABS ALAS-1) ALAS,5— 
SITKA,1-sheet 5 
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“Oriental Villa” from Sloan’s Homestead Architecture, 
by Samuel Sloan (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1861). 
The onion cupola is a prominent feature of this octagonal 
design for a residence, found under the general category 
Architecture with other reference copies from the Histori- 
cal Print Collection. When copy negatives are made from 
illustrations in the Library’s American architectural books 
and periodicals, they are indexed by subject and reference 
copies are placed in the appropriate subject and geo- 
graphic files. LC-USZ62-53305 


Almost identical to Sloan’s 

“Oriental Villa” is Long- 

wood, near Natchez, Missis- 

sippi, which he designed 

about 1860 for Haller Nutt. 

Left unfinished since the be- 

ginning of the Civil War, 
Longwood remains one of the 
outstanding applications to a 

domestic structure of what 

the nineteenth century called 

the “Moorish style.” This 

image was found in the 

Single Photo File under 
Dwellings: United States— 
Mississippi and ts one of the 

more than twenty-five thou- 

sand photographic views of 

American cities, towns, build- 

ings, and scenery produced 

or collected by the Witte- 

mann Brothers (later the 
Albertype Company) of — ——— = os 
Brooklyn, New York, and 8 EB a 
given to the Library by Mrs. ' 7 
Gladys G. Wittemann in 

1953. LC-USZ62-46823 





Another house with a 
“Moorish” onion cupola, this 
one in Dallas, Texas. In the 
Single Photo File under 
Dwellings: United States— 
Texas; also from the Witte- 
mann bequest. LC-USZ62- 
62059 


A “Moorish” bathing pavil- 
ion at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Resort areas and exotic ar- 
1 . chitectural styles have often 
Pee || | La exhibited a natural affinity 
for one another. From a 

stereoscopic view deposited 

for copyright in 1906 and 

ey | 1 located in the Stereo File 
‘wr under Utah—Salt Lake. LC- 
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Also sporting onion cupolas 
was the huge Tampa Bay 
Hotel, in Tampa, Florida, 
finished in 1891 and now a 
university building. From the 
Detroit Publishing Company 
collection, Lot 9083: Florida. 
LC—D4-05846 
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Frank Lloyd Wright (1869- 
1959), one of America’s most 
original, controversial, and 
influential architects. Thou- 
sands of notable Americans, 
including architects and engi- 
neers, are represented in the 
division’s Portrait File, where 
this image, a 1926 copyright 
deposit, was found. LC- 
USZ62-36384 


Scale drawing of the south 
elevation of Wright’s famous 
Robie House in Chicago, 
built 1908-10. HABS has 
recorded thirteen of Wright’s 
buildings in photographs 
and measured drawings. 1963 
drawing by Janis J. Erins, 
HABS. (HABS ILL-1005) 
ILL,16—CHIG,33-sheet 5 


The careers of individual architects and firms 
may also be traced through various groups of mate- 
rial. A quick check of two probable sources, the 
Portrait File and the Look Collection, produced 
photographs of Frank Lloyd Wright, both early and 
late in his career, the latter showing him at work 
with his students at Taliesin West in 1951. As for 
his buildings, thirteen have been surveyed by HABS 
alone, often with measured drawings like those for 
the influential Robie House in Chicago. By chance, 
among the oversize architectural drawings we dis- 
covered a significant unpublished version of his 
design for a United States embassy complex in 
Tokyo, Japan. Deposited for copyright in 1914, it 
represents a telling link between Wright’s Prairie 
Houses and his important design for Tokyo’s Im- 
perial Hotel, commissioned in the same year. The 
many such schemes which have come into the Li- 
brary’s collections through copyright deposits are 
often the only evidence of some stages in the design 
of a building, or of a project never carried out. 
They promise to be one of the division’s most im- 
portant future resources for scholarly investigation, 
especially of the works of individual architects and 
firms. 
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Wright’s 1914 copyright de- 
posit design for U.S. embassy 
in Tokyo. Heliotype high- 
lighted with colored pencil 
and including alterations in 


black ink. LC-USZ62-62061 


In the drafting room at 
Taliesin West in 1951, 
Wright checks plans with 
aides (left to right) Wesley 
Peters, Gene Masselink, and 
John Howe. Photograph by 
Ezra Stoller from the Look 
collection, published in the 
January 1, 1952, issue. For 
noncommercial use _ only. 


LC-L9-A39772 
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Another especially rich resource is found in our 
unmatched documentation of America’s vernacular 
structures. A familiar building type throughout the 
low-lying areas of the South is characterized by high 
basements, shading verandas, and spreading roofs. 
First credited to the French in the Illinois Territory, 
the design took advantage of available materials 
and building skills and combatted certain clear dis- 
advantages of climate and terrain. Examples of 
both grand and humble dwellings—drawn with 
equal facility from three different collections—dem- 
onstrate the application of the style over one hun- 
dred years. 


Engraving of a “French Habitation in the Country of 
the Illinois” from Collot’s Voyage dans l’Amerique Sep- 
tentrionale (Paris, 1826). The reference copy of this 
early view of an important American vernacular building 
type is included in the Historical Print Collection under 
Illinois. LC-USZ62-33765 


Virtually an exact continuation of the building design 
illustrated by Collot is this cabin near Edgard, St. John 
the Baptist Parish, Louisiana. This view, typical of 
Frances Benjamin Johnston’s excellent photographs of 
American vernacular architecture, was made in 1938 as 
part of the Carnegie Survey of the Architecture of the 
South. LC-J7—LA1209 


The Octave J. Darby Home 
in New Iberia, Louisiana, 
originally built by Frangois 
St. Marc Darby in 1813, 
exhibits the same characteris- 
tics but on the larger and 
more elegant scale of a plan- 
tation house. This photo- 
graph is from the Single 
Photo File under Dwellings: 
United  States—Louisiana, 
and was part of the Witte- 
mann bequest. LC-USZ62- 
62062 
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A roadside ice cream stand near Berlin, Connecticut, 
October 1939. The FSA/OWI collection is rich in exam- 
ples of such American commercial vernacular types. 
During the 1930s, when most of this collection was 
created, the independent businessman, rather than the 
chain, was still supreme along our highways, and he often 
used such overblown symbolism to advertise both his 
wares and his individuality. Photograph by Russell Lee 
filed in the Northeastern Region of the FSA/OWI 
collection under Lunchrooms, Diners. LC—USF33- 
12442-M3 
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Another type of structure, also peculiarly Ameri- 
can in its symbolic hucksterism, might be classified 
as the “commercial vernacular”; it is well repre- 
sented by such examples as Lucy, the Margate Ele- 
phant, and a 1930s eating establishment which dis- 
allows any conjecture as to its function. 


Lucy, the Margate Elephant, served as a tourist attraction 
and for a short time as a hotel in Margate, New Jersey; 
it has recently been restored. This view comes from the 
Single Photo File under the heading Hotels, Taverns, 
etc.: United States—New Jersey, and was part of the 
Wittemann bequest. LC-USZ62-59150 





Bird’s-eye view of Virginia City, Nevada Territory, with 
vignettes of individual buildings around the border. The 
value of such documents for the study of the development 
of a town or city and its architecture ts clear. This view, 
drawn by Grafton T. Brown, lithographed by C. C. Kuchel, 
and published by Britton and Company, 1861, comes 
from the Historical Print Collection (D size, Kuchel). 
LC-USZ62-7743 
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The Prints and Photographs Division also offers 
important resources for the study of America’s ur- 
ban development. Among the most significant of 
these are the “bird’s-eye” views in the Historic 
Print Collection, like the one for Virginia City of 
1861, and the photographic panoramas. Our geo- 
graphic files include such items as an 1869 scheme 
to alleviate New York City’s traffic problems by 
means of an arcaded railway, and such later alter- 
natives to urban congestion as the “new towns” of 
the 1930s. The development of Greenbelt, Mary- 
land, for instance, is well documented in the files 
of the Farm Security Administration /Office of War 
Information Collection. 

Perhaps these samplings have provided some idea 
of the scope and wealth of the Library’s architec- 
tural collections. Not discussed were the important 





“Proposed Arcade Railway 
under Broadway, 1869.” This 
predecessor of the subway 
showed an early attempt at 
separating vehicular and in- 
dividual traffic from mass rail 
transportation. A 1905 coby- 
right deposit, it was found 
in the Geographic File 
(mounted photographs) un- 
der New York—New York 
City: Street Views—Broad- 
way. LC—USZ62-62063 


Panoramic view of San Fran- 
cisco, California, in 1877, 
with a key identifying the 
numbered buildings and 
landmarks. Its creator, Ead- 
weard J. Muybridge, identi- 
fied himself as a “landscape, 
marine, architectural, and 
engineering photographer,” 
although he later became 
more famous for the pioneer- 
ing photographic studies of 
movement which he began in 
the same year. The import- 
ance of such documents is 
similar to that of bird’s-eye 
views, and the majority of 
the Library’s extensive col- 
lection of such panoramas 
came to it through copyright 
deposit. Most are arranged 
by geographic location. LC- 
USZ62-24754 
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complementary collections in the custody of other 
branches of the Library. The materials on urban 
development used as examples only hint at the re- 
lated resources in the Geography and Map Divi- 
sion. Further, the Library’s Manuscript Division 
houses the papers of an impressive cross section of 
American architects and engineers, including those 
of William Thornton, Montgomery Meigs, Frede- 
rick Law Olmsted, Cass Gilbert, and Ludwig Mies 
van der Rohe. The range of American architectural 
books and professional and trade publications to 
be found in the Library’s book and periodical col- 
lections is equally impressive. 

The Library of Congress also enjoys a valuable 
array of support services and expertise applicable 
to the preservation and use of its architectural col- 
lections. The Restoration Office has beautifully re- 


stored many of the Library’s architectural drawings, 
most recently and notably the Bulfinch Sketchbook. 
Requests by museums and historical societies across 
the country for original items from the collections 
are handled by the Exhibits Office. For the students, 
scholars, preservationists, and others who order 
thousands of copies of the materials each year, the 
Photoduplication Service answers their needs. 

The architectural collections have grown stead- 
ily, if not rapidly, since 1944, when the Fine Arts 
Division was transformed into the present Prints and 
Photographs Division. Much of the credit for their 
continuing development must go to Virginia 
Daiker, who retired in 1975 after forty years of 
admirable and knowledgeable service to the collec- 
tions. The regular deposits of records by HABS and 
HAER have recently been supplemented by two 





One of the preliminary designs for the “ultimate town” 
of Greenbelt, Maryland, a model community planned by 
the Suburban Resettlement Division of the U.S. Resettle- 
ment Administration in the 1930s. Numerous photographs 
and similar documents of the development and building 
of Greenbelt are in the FSA/OWI collection’s Northeast- 
ern Region under Planned Towns. Such new towns trace 
their origins to the earlier English Garden City movement. 


LC-USF344-3213-ZB 
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Developmental drawing for the facades of two office 
buildings on 15th Street in Washington, D.C., designed in 
1924 for B. F. Saul and Company by architect George N. 
Ray. Much care went into the design of such well- 
mannered and elegant small commercial buildings during 
the 1920s. The drawings in the files of the architectural 
firm of Waggaman and Ray, recently given to the 
Library, included over twenty different schemes for the 
facades in this project and reveal much about its design 
process. Pencil on tracing paper. LC—USZ62-62064 


A recent and important addi- 
tion to the Library’s collec- 
tion of early American archi- 
tectural drawings is_ this 
beautiful sectional elevation 
of Stephen Hallet’s influen- 
tial entry in the competition 
to design the United States 
Capitol. Drawn sometime 
after March 1793, it com- 
plements three other draw- 
ings of the French-trained 
architect’s final or “E” 
scheme that were already 
in the collection. LC- 
USZ62-59240; LC-USZC4- 
596 (color). 
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important acquisitions: a collection of approxi- 
mately sixteen thousand drawings and documents 
representing the work of the Washington, D.C., 
architectural firm of Waggaman and Ray from 
1907 to 1930, given to the Library by the family 
of George N. Ray, and the purchase of an impor- 
tant competition drawing for the United States 
Capitol by Stephen Hallet. 

America’s built heritage is here documented and 
available for study by building type; by design dis- 


cipline, including architecture and landscape archi- 
tecture, city planning, and interior design; and 
by medium, including original and measured draw- 
ings, prints, and photographic prints and negatives, 
many incorporating photogrammetric and stereo- 
scopic techniques. This special mix of comprehen- 
sive collections and established services constitutes 
a genuine national treasure, approaching in reality 
the ideal envisioned by Dr. Holland almost fifty 
years ago. 


Notes 


1. U.S., Library of Congress, Annual Report of the Li- 
brarian of Congress (hereafter cited as ARLC), 1927, p. 
P32. 

2 ARGC, 1980;.p: 239. 

3. Virginia Daiker, ‘‘Pictorial Archives of Early Ameri- 
can Architecture,” undated historical explanation of the 
collection; PAEAA File, Architectural Collections, Prints 
and Photographs Division. 

4. Leicester B. Holland, ‘Report on the Pictorial Ar- 
chives of Early American Architecture,” May 7, 1932, p. 1; 
PAEAA file. As part of these efforts, Dr. Holland even 
gave a radio talk on the NBC network, September 27, 1933, 
entitled “The Romance of Preserving Old Buildings,” a 
typescript of which survives in our files. 

5. ARLC, 1930, p. 229. 

6. Paul Vanderbilt, Guide to the Special Collections of 
Prints & Photographs in the Library of Congress (Wash- 
ington: Library of Congress, 1955), p. 87. 


7. Leicester B. Holland, “Report on the Pictorial Ar- 
chives of Early American Architecture,’ December 31, 
1935, pp. 1-3; PAEAA file. 

8. Ibid., p. 1. 

9. Ibid. 

10. ARLC, 1934, p. 137. 

11. ARLC, 1936, pp. 160-61. The Historic Sites Act of 
1935 was the legal instrument establishing the long-range 
program. 

12. Leicester B. Holland, “Report on the Pictorial Ar- 
chives of Early American Architecture,’ April 24, 1934, 
p. 2; PAEAA file. 

13. Collections of foreign architectural documentation 
usually are also geographically indexed, arranged, and sub- 
divided and include a broad range of media. The scope of 
the foreign material is nearly encyclopedic, including ex- 
amples representative of almost every historic or national 
building tradition. 





Some Recent Publications of the 


Library of Congress’ 


Arab-African Relations, 1973-1975. 1976. 26 p. Free 
from the African Section. Maktaba Afrikana Series. A 
bibliography with 150 entries describing publications on 
contemporary relations between Arab states and sub- 
Saharan African nations. Indexed by subject. 


Catalog of the 25th National Exhibition of Prints. 1977. 
16 p. Free. The seventy-two items selected by the jury of 
admission for the 1977 National Exhibition of Prints are 
described in this catalog. The thirteen works chosen from 
this exhibition for the permanent collections of the Library 
are illustrated, and the names and addresses of all the 
artists represented in the show, along with the prices of 
their works, are provided. 


Children’s Books, 1976: A List of Books for Preschool 
through Junior High School. 1977. 20 p. 45 cents. Com- 
piled by Virginia Haviland of the Children’s Book Section. 


1. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, unless 
otherwise noted. There is a minimum charge of one dollar 
for each mail order. All orders must be prepaid. Checks 
for items ordered from the LC Information Office should 
be made payable to the Library of Congress. Remittance 
to the Superintendent of Documents may be made by 
coupon, money order, express order, check, or charge 
against a deposit account. 


Dividing recent children’s publications into such categories 
as folklore and biography, the compiler provides generous 
annotations and recommends appropriate grade levels for 
each publication. 


Civil War Photographs, 1861-1865. 1976. 74 p. $1.50. 
Reprint. A listing of 1,047 copy negatives from the Libra- 
ry’s Mathew B. Brady Collection of Civil War views and 
portraits. The negatives have been carefully chosen so that 
only the best and most interesting photographs in the 
several categories are included. The collection contains 
photographs of Washington, D.C., during the last two 
years of the war. For sale by the Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


Tanganyika African National Union: A Guide to Publi- 
cations by and about TANU. 1976. 52 p. Free from the 
African Section. Maktaba Afrikana Series. Official docu- 
ments of TANU and publications about the party are 
among the 234 entries in this bibliography. An index lists 
authors, place names, subjects, and titles. 


They Made Them Laugh and Wince and Worry 
and .... 1977. 32 p. $2.25. Describes an exhibition of 
cartoon drawings from the Library’s Caroline and Erwin 
Swann Collection. Two illustrations are provided from each 
of the six American humor magazines represented in the 
exhibit: Harper’s Weekly, Puck, the Judge, Life, Vanity 
Fair, and the New Yorker. 





Publications for the Bicentennial of the 


American Revolution 


The American Revolution: A Selected Reading List. 
1968. 38 p. $1. Presents numerous approaches to the Re- 
volution, ranging from eyewitness accounts by the men 
and women involved in the struggle for independence to 
recent scholarly evaluations. 


The American Revolution in Drawings and Prints: A 
Checklist of 1765-1790 Graphics in the Library of Con- 
gress. 1975. 455 p. $14.35. The 921-item checklist was 
compiled by Donald H. Cresswell. Liberally illustrated, 
the book is divided into five sections covering portraits, 
events, views, cartoons and allegories, and weapons, im- 
plements, and fortifications. Appendixes and Indexes. 


Americana in Children’s Books. 1974. 28 p. $1.25. 
Catalog of an exhibition of rare eighteenth and nineteenth 
century children’s books, including early works published 
in America and later contributions of famous American 
writers and illustrators. Produced through the Lessing J. 
Rosenwald Publication Fund. For sale by the Informa- 
tion Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


The Boston Massacre, 1770, engraved by Paul Revere. 
Library of Congress Facsimile No. 4. $2. A full-color 
facsimile of the famous engraving is presented in a red 
folder which forms a mat for the print. A description of 
the events leading to the massacre and to the production 
of the engraving appears on the folder. Produced through 
the Verner W. Clapp Publication Fund. For sale by the 
Information Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
20540. 


‘Publications are for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402, unless otherwise noted. All orders must be 
prepaid. Remittance to the Superintendent of Documents 
may be made by coupon, money order, express order, check, 
or charge against a deposit account. Increases in costs make 
it necessary for the Superintendent of Documents to in- 
crease the selling prices of many publications offered. As 
it is not feasible for the Superintendent of Documents to 
correct the prices manually in all publications stocked, the 
prices charged on your order may differ from the prices 
printed in the publications. Checks for items ordered from 
the LC Information Office should be made payable to the 
Library of Congress. 


Children’s Reading in America, 1776: A Selection of 
Titles. 1976. 12 p. Single copies free upon request to the 
Library of Congress, Central Services Division, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20540. Compiled by Virginia Haviland, Chil- 
dren’s Book Section. A bibliography of primers, stories, 
rhymes, and other reading matter available to American 
children in 1776. 


Creating Independence, 1763-1789: Background Read- 
ing for Young People. 1972. 62 p. $1.45. An annotated list 
of books on the Revolution, including general histories, bi- 
ographies, and novels. Introduction by Richard B. Morris. 
Illustrations from contemporary sources. 


A Decent Respect to the Opinions of Mankind: Con- 
gressional State Papers, 1774-1776. 1975. 154 p. $5.85. 
Compiled and edited by James H. Hutson, coordinator, 
American Revolution Bicentennial Office. Collects and 
annotates the series of papers which the Continental Con- 
gress issued to explain to the world the controversy between 
the American colonies and Great Britain. 


English Defenders of American Freedoms, 1774-1778. 
1972. 231 p. $5.95. Six pamphlets attacking British policy 
after the North Ministry turned to coercion, written by 
Jonathan Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph; John Cartwright; 
Matthew Robinson-Morris, Baron Rokeby; Catharine Ma- 
caulay ; and Willoughby Bertie, Earl of Abingdon. 


The John Dunlap Broadside: The First Printing of the 
Declaration of Independence. 1976. 61 p. $15 casebound 
and slipcase ; $7 paperbound. By Frederick R. Goff. On the 
night of July 4-5, 1776, John Dunlap printed broadsides 
of the Declaration of Independence for distribution by the 
Continental Congress to committees, assemblies, and com- 
manding officers of the army throughout the states. The 
twenty-one extant broadsides, reproduced in this report, 
were examined individually to confirm the identity of the 
proof copy, determine the conditions of their printing, and 
describe the watermarks of the various papers used. Two 
distinct states of the printing were identified. Produced 
through the Jane Engelhard Fund and the Ford Founda- 
tion. For sale by the Information Office, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


Manuscript Sources in the Library of Congress for Re- 
search on the American Revolution. 1975. 372 p. $8.70. A 





guide to documents, including reproductions, in the Li- 
brary pertaining to the period between 1763 and 1789. It 
is divided into domestic collections and foreign reproduc- 
tions. For each collection a description of the materials and 
information about the principal figures are given. Indexed. 


To Set a Country Free. 1975. 75 p. $4.50. An account 
derived from an exhibition in the Library of Congress, 
commemorating the 200th anniversary of American inde- 
pendence and the 175th anniversary of the establishment 
of the Library. The essay on the events preceding and 
during the Revolution is richly illustrated with more than 
one hundred reproductions, eight in full color, of manu- 
scripts, maps, prints, and rare books, the great majority of 
which are in the Library’s collections. Produced through 
the Verner W. Clapp Publication Fund. For sale by the 
Information Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
20540. 


Twelve Flags of the American Revolution. 1974. 13 p. 
$1.25. This catalog to accompany a Bicentennial exhibi- 
tion depicts the flags in both black and white and color 
and gives notes on their origins and symbolism. Produced 
through the Verner W. Clapp Publication Fund. For sale 
by the Information Office, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20540. 


Two Rebuses from the American Revolution. Library of 
Congress Facsimiles No. 5—1 and 5-2. $2.50. Two fac- 
similes, each approximately 10 x 14 inches and suitable for 
framing, of rebuses published by Matthew Darly, a London 
caricaturist, in 1778 as satiric comments on England’s at- 
tempt to negotiate peace that year with the colonists. 
Translations of the rebuses and a note on the historical 
background are included on the folder. Produced through 
the Verner W. Clapp Publication Fund. For sale by the 
Information Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
20540. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SYMPOSIA 
ON THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Symposia and publications made possible through a 
grant from the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Founda- 
tion. For sale by the Information Office, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


The Development of a Revolutionary Mentality. 1972. 
158 p. $3.50. Papers and commentaries presented at the 
first Library of Congress symposium on the American 
Revolution, held May 5 and 6, 1972. The participants are 
Richard B. Morris, Henry S. Commager, Caroline Robbins, 
J. H. Plumb, Richard Bushman, Edmund S. Morgan, 
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Pauline Maier, Jack P. Greene, Mary Beth Norton, and 
Esmond Wright. 


Fundamental Testaments of the American Revolution. 
1973. 120 p. $3.50. Papers presented on May 10 and 11, 
1973, at the second of five symposia. Introduction by 
Julian P. Boyd. Papers by Bernard Bailyn, Cecelia M. 
Kenyon, Merrill Jensen, Richard B. Morris, and James 
Russell Wiggins. 


Leadership in the American Revolution. 1974. 135 p. 
$4.50. Papers delivered at the third Library of Congress 
symposium on the American Revolution, May 9 and 10, 
1974. Opening remarks by L. H. Butterfield and papers by 
Alfred H. Kelly, Marcus Cunliffe, Gordon S. Wood, Don 
Higginbotham, and Bruce Mazlish. 


The Impact of the American Revolution Abroad. 1976. 
171 p. $4.50. Papers presented at the fourth Library of 
Congress Symposium on the American Revolution, May 8 
and 9, 1975. Introduction by Richard B. Morris. Papers 
by R. R. Palmer, Claude Fohlen, J. W. Schulte Nordholt, 
J. H. Plumb, N. N. Bolkhovitinov, Mario Rodriguez, and 
Owen Dudley Edwards. Commentaries by Erich Anger- 
mann, Nagayo Homma, and Ignacio Rubio Mai. 


The American Revolution: A Continuing Commitment. 
1976. 90 p. $4.50. Papers presented at the fifth Library of 
Congress symposium on the American Revolution, May 6 
and 7, 1976. Introductions by David A. Shannon. Papers 
by Paul A. Freund, Clarence Clyde Ferguson, Jr., Erik 
Barnouw, W. McNeil Lowry, Margaret Mead, and Harlan 
Cleveland. 


Fotk Music 1n AMERICA 


This series of fifteen recordings provides many examples 
of the traditional music which forms an essential part of 
the American heritage. The selections have been chosen 
from field and commercial sources and include recordings 
made from the nineteenth century to the present. Pub- 
lished in celebration of the American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial by the Library of Congress with a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Arts. $6.50 each. Edited by 
Richard K. Spottswood. For sale by the Music Division, 
Recorded Sound Section, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20540. 

Volume 1. Religious Music: Congregational & Cere- 
monial 

Volume 2. Songs of Love, Courtship, @ Marriage 

Volume 3. Dance Music: Breakdowns & Waltzes 

Volume 4. Dance Music: Reels, Polkas, @ More 

Volume 5. Dance Music: Ragtime, Jazz, @ More 
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